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INTRODUCTION. 

I lUroduct^y ,—TLe taking of the sixtli tleceimial Census on the 2(lth Fchniurj* 
1931 with which this Report deals, completes half acentiirv of Census administra¬ 
tion in Central India. A partial Census of certain portions of ilalwa was taken 
by Sir .John Malcolm in 1820 but a regular Census covering the whole Agency dates 
from 1881. The first Census was far from a success and the enterj'rise was iniught 
with i^urmountable difficulties owing to the inefficient state of many administra¬ 
tions, ignorance, w'ant of communications and general apathy. At the l)est the 
Census of 1881 was only a rough estimate and its value could be gauged from the 
remark of .Sir Lepel Griffin who w'rote that the Census returns of Central India 
were for comparative purpo.xes not worth the paper on which they were written. 

2. Since then great changes have taken place and the intervening decades 
have witne^d the o|>ciiing of the country* by means of improved oommunientionB, 
a steady rise in the standard of administration in many StatcB, the emergence 
from isolation of certam tracts, a greater appreciation of the utility and value of 
Census and above all a growing sense of co-operation without w'Kich an under¬ 
taking like the Ckmsus is next to impossible. Concurrently with these general 
advancements, there has been a steady improvement in organisation and accuracy 
in enumeration from decade to decade aud since 1901, the CeiLsus adniiiiistration 
of tlio Agency has lieeu put ou the same level with the other jiarts of the Indian 
Empire. \Ne are therefore cutitlod to claim for Central India the same accuracy 
or trustworthiness of returns as is justifiablv claimed for the Indian CensuB os a 
whole. 

3. Three-fold probletns of the Agency Census.- There arc however Btill some 
problems in the Oen-suB admiuistratioii which demand care and attention. One 
of them is the treatment of non-synchronous tracts, i.r., those tracts where owing 
to their inacaissibility or to the wild nature of the country, resort should be had 
to a day Census while the ordinary Census is carried out in the night. Out of a 
tfjtal area of 51,597 square miles, 7,535 square miles were treated as non-sjTi- 
chrouous area. These places arc inhabited by the primitive Irilics like the Bliils, 
Gouds, and Baigos who have not yet left their jungle homeH and settled in the 
plains. In the early days they were apprehensive of CensuH enumeration. Now 
they are used to it and ^ve no trouble to the enumerator. The difliculty how¬ 
ever lies in getting sufficient enumerators to visit their areas. SjKuial airaugc- 
meuts had to be made in Ali-Rajpur, Barwaui, Jhabua and in portions of Dhar, 
Rewa and Indore States. In Rewa to the south of the Kainmr, there is a large belt 
of forest area thickly wooded and extremely deficient in communication. Here t he 
Baiga, the Gond and other cognate tribes live in small forest clearings lending a 
most primitive life. The movement of the Cen.sus officials in these regions is 
impeded by the presence of the wild animals though the Baiga dreads not n tiger. 

second difficulty is the lack of sufficient literate cuumcratorb in the rural areas 
more especially in the eastern portion of the Agency where general literacy is lower 
than in Malwa. A thin! difficulty peculiar to Central India is geographical. The 
exciaiou of Gwalior and its feudatories from the Agency and the vesting of the 
Census udmimstrutioii of the guaranteed and unguaranteed holdings in the suze¬ 
rain Darbar, have to some extent simplified but not comiiletely eliminated the 

f 'eographical confusion. The boundaries of many States cross and re-cross in end- 
ess ways and States like Dewas (S. B. and J. B.), Ratlain and Sailana, Bajgarh 
and Narsinghgarh arc interlaced in such a way that they arc comprehensible 
only by studying a map. Only Bhopal and Rewa have compact areas. Indore 
and Dhar have several detached bloctks of territories and the former has out¬ 
lying area.s in the United Provinces and in the Mewnr Residency. In the East, 
between the Dhasan and the Ken rivers the Biindela State.s are all intermixed 
and their fragmented parts—the Jagirs—arc dotted very near to the Jumna. 
Further east tto Chaube Jagirs arc similarly scattered. From the jioint of Census 
organisation and control these have presented and still continue to present admi¬ 
nistrative difficulties demanding great care and supervision. 

4. Census Act. —The Census is taken on the basis of an Act of the Indian 
legislature which, however, is not axipUcable to the Indian States. Its a]>plica- 
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tion was limited to the adminiHtered areas and the railway lands in Central India. 
The States of Bhopal and In<lore passed u Censns Act on the lines of the British 
Indian Census Act and in all other States the Durbar's general proclamation ser\’ed 
the same purpose. 

6. Co-operation of iJie public. — The Census is pre-eminently a work of the 
people themselves and its success is entirely dependent on the measure of co-opera¬ 
tion tendered. It is pleasing to record that there was no attempt anywhere to 
offer obstruction to the work. The attitude of the nublic was one of helpful co¬ 
operation and in many places it was characterised ny considerable enthusiasm, 
thus greatly facihtating a successful and statistically accurate enumemtion. 

6. The arrangements for the taking of the Census. —The arrangements for 
taking the Census and for abstracting and tabulating the results are tiw technical 
and elaborate to be discussed here. They have been fully dealt with in the Ad- 
minbtrative Report. Only few s^dieut points need be mentioned here. Each 
administrative unit—State, .lagir or Cantonment—was placed under nn official 
exorcising general supervision, control and responsibihty. A coniplete list of 
villages together with the number of inhabited and uninhabited houses (house 
being defined for Census purposes) in every village and town was prepared for each 
unit. Then on the basis of thb record were fonned Cemsus blocks which are the 
smallest and os far as possible most compact units consisting as a rule of 40-fi0 
houses which the person in charge— the enunierator can ea.sily ennmerute. A 
number of such blocks were grouped into a circle and placed under a SupervLsor 
and the Circles in turn were comprised within a Charge which corresjainoed to a 
recognised Revenue unit such os a Tahsil or a Pargana and which was usually 
under the Revenue official in charge of the Revenue di\'i8ion. In Central India 
there were 322 Charge Su|)erinteudents, 4,700 Su|»nT8ors and 62,051 Enumera¬ 
tors. After carefully demarcating these Census divisions, and determining the 
agencies, the houses were numbered and the ITouse-bsts were written uj». The 
training of the Census staff was undertaken with the issme of the preliminary 
schedules and this was followed by the final distribution of the requisite forms, 
and the general schedules on which the population was enumerated. 

7. Preliminary and the final enumerations. — Early in January 1031, the enu¬ 
merator went round his block and made a preliminary record of the inmates who 
orflinurily live in each house. The Census itself was the pit>ceH8 of checking and 
correcting the record of the preliminary enumeration by striking out the entries 
relating to persons who had died or gone away and entering the necessary parti¬ 
culars for now-bom children and newcomers, so that it should correspond with 
the state of facts actually existing on the night of 2<Uh February 1931. 

8. Special arrangements. — Special arrangements were made to enumerate 
people at the fair of Khajuraho, for the enumerauon of the strictly militaiy area 
in the Cantonments in Central India and also of Jails, Hospitals and travellers on 
road and for the enumeration at Station platlorms and of certain trains passing 
through the territorial jurisdiction of the Central India Agency on the night of 
the Census. The military and the railway authorities renderea all jxiasible help 
that was demanded of them. 

9. Provisional Totals. —Immediately after the enumerator had completed 
his round in his block on the night of the Census he added up the total population 
of the block as ascertained by him and passed it on to his Suiiervlsor who in turn 
passed on hb Circle totab to the Charge Superintendent ann the final totab for 
the State were arrived at from the Cliargc Superintendents* figures. In every 
State careful preparation had been made to bring in the returns from the diflercnl 
parts of the State a.s expeditiouslv as possible to the head-quarters and for thb 
runners. Sowars, Motor Cars and 1’elegraph offices were utilised according to local 
needs and conditions. The first total to reach Lidore was from Jaora at 5-16 a.bt. 
on the 27th Februa^ and the last to reach was from Ajaigarh at 8-40 p.m. on 2ud 
March. On 3rd March, the provisional totab for the Agency were wired to the 
Census Commissioner for India. The Provisional figures communicated to the 
Census Commbsioner were 0,032,909 and the final figures arrived at in the Indore 
Abstraction Office after checking and recounting were 6,632,790, The difference 
comes to only 119 or *0017 per cent. Thb reflects great credit on the State, officials. 

10. Abstraction atui Compilation of the results. — The post-enumeration work 
was done at the Central office at Indore. It falls under three heads, m., (1) Slip- 
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copying, (2) Sorting and (3) Compilation and Tabulation. Imm«‘diat<*ly after the 
Censiw the enumeration h«a>k:4 of each State were collected and tranafeired to 
Indore and on the 0th March 1931, the Abstraction Office was <ijK*ned aiwl with 
the arrival of the books, the work of Slip-copying was in full swing by the l)cgin- 
aing of April. By the beginning of June all the sections had entered upon sort¬ 
ing and early in August compilation work was making satisfactory progreas. By 
the middle of December 1931, every State had completed the work. The first 
set of the Agency tables were sent to the press on the 18lh November 1931 and 
the last by the end of February 1932. Though the materials for the writing of 
the Report were being collected for some time, the actual drafting work was coin- 
mencetl in May 1932, The first Chapter of the Report was sent to the press 
on June 15, 1932 and by the end of September tlie press was in itoascssion of the 
entire Report. 

11. The Report. —lu ushering this Rejiort, I think few wonls are called 
for with regard to itsS character auul scojio. This is the first time in the 
history of the Census aalininistration in Centnil India that a detiiilerl Re|»ort 
has been presented, adequately meeting the needs and rtiquiremenis of oil the 
principal States and at the same time presenting lis complete u picture as 
possible of such a complex and heterogeneotts area ns the Central India Agency. 
In doing so, I have made n complete departure from flic previtms practices and 
have run counter to the strongly expressed wishes of mv experienced 
predeciefisor which he set out w'ith couHidemhle force in the Intro<liii-t.ion to the 
1921 Report. With all due deference to the late Colonel T.uanl wluise knowhalge 
and experience of Central India was verj’ great, I have Ummi unable to hold 
the view that an Agency Report is inutile. It is not necoasarj' to argue and 
state the case for the necessity of a Report and I hope that this question which 
has been raised since 1911 will be closed for good. Only two jHjints need be 
mentioned in this connection. The disadvantages of scattering the statistics of 
a large number of States—many of them are very small—in 35 separate 
pamphlets, are too ob\dou.s to he reiterated. It is next to impossible for any 
body—the administrator or the research worker—to obtain the requisite 
information easily and readily. Secondly the st-atistics for the States are 
bound to assume importance in the coming years ami they slmiild Ih.* made 
available in exactly the same way as for the filher units of the Indian Kmpire. 
Those are sufficient to justify the detailed presentation of the statistics by 
the [iriucipal States in the Tables volume and their analysis in the Report 
volume. 

12. From this digression it is time T turn to the Report. One feature of the 
Report is the rarefully executed diagrams on whirh depends the utility of n statis¬ 
tical report. Another is the detailefl analysis of the figures by States and not by 
political charges as in the previous flecades. A thin! is the nuinb<*r of npjiemlices 
which it is hoped will be found useful to thf3se who are interested in Indian ethno¬ 
logy. lu drafting the Report I have derived inspiration from a variety of sources. 
It would be a most cruel punishment over mven to me if, as a compiler (*f the Census 
Report, I am asked to lx* original. My borrowings have been hea\y—indeed too 
heavy. Thev have been neceasar)' to cover the dry bones of the statistics and 
more than that to hide the poverty of my own thoughts. In the body of the 
Report I have tried to acknowltHlgo my indehteilness Imt they nru by no means 
complete. For statistical analysis I have relied on the previous India Reports 
and the various provincial reports. No one can write about Central India with¬ 
out mentioning Sir John Malcolm’s classic hook ‘ A Memoir of Central India ’ 
and no apology U therefore needed in making constant references to it in the 
Report. I have also had recourse to that wonderful and monumental pnaluction 
of human knowledge—the XIVth Edition of Enajchpcddia Britanuico. Besides 
the books recommended by the Census Commissioner for India, I have derived 
considerable help from the Tribes and Castes of the Cenlral Provinces and also 
from Peake and Fleure’s Corridors of Time in six volumes which were kindly 
brought to my notice by Dr. Hutton. 

13. Cost. —The accounts have not yet l>eeo finally adjusted as the printing of 
the Report is still In progress. Approximate figures can, however, l>e given. 
The total expenditure up to date is Rs. 1,15,551 to which may be added Rs. 32,000 
on account of the cost of printing the Report and leave salaries. A sum of 
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Rs, 18,200 has been credited to Government on account of recoveries and recoipta. 
Thus the total cost to Government comes to Its. 1,29,355 which gives 3*7 pies per 
head of population. 

14. Ackpotcl&fgfnmts.—lt would be next to impossible to specify hj name 
all those who have contributed to the success of the oiicrations. All the State 
Census Officers have worked extrnordiimrilv well luid have shown commendable 
seal, enthusiasm and devotion to duty which 1 cannot praise t^ highly. Ihere 
could not have been a more conscientious body of workers. A list of those gentle¬ 


men IS given below: — 

1. Mr. M. A. Rashid, B.A., Bar.-at- 

Law, Indore. 

2. Munshi Muhammad Mumtaz AU 

Khan, Bhopal. 

3. Pandit Nand Kishoro Dube, M.A., 

Rowa. 

4. Bnkshi Jagatram Auand, B.A., 

L. T., Orchhn. 

5. Mr. Mir Bahadur Ali, Dalia. 

G. Mr. Rangnath Mahndco Puranik, 

M. A.. Ld..B.. Dhar. 

7. Mr. V. G. Naik, Dowas Senior. 

8. Mr. V. R. Doo, Dewas Junior. 

9. Pandit Makund Rao Lakkad, Sam- 

thar. 

10. Munshi Qulam Ali, Joora. 

11. Khan Bahadur D. F. Vakil, B.A., 

Ratlam. 

12. Babu Raj Baluidur, Pauna. 

13. Sayyad Gubm Abbas, Charkhari. 
U. Munshi Durga Prasad, Ajaigarh. 

15. Mr. Dobi Prasad, Bijawar. 

16. Mr. 8. 5L Rabat Hussain, Baoni. 

17. Pandit Gopal Sitaram Bliagwat, 

B.A., Chbatarpur. 

18. Lola Horbaksh Raiji, Sitanuu. 

19. Mr. Uari Singh Kothari, Sailana. 

20. Babu Hat Prasad, Raj^rh. 

21. Pandit H. M. Vachhrajani, B.A., 

S.T.C., Narsmghgarh. 


22. Mr, 8. P. Desai, B.A., LL.B., 

Jhabua. 

23. Munshi Bala Pnisod, Nagod. 

24. Babu Mauoluir Lai. Maihar. 

25. Pandit Gaupat Rao Vyas, Barwaui. 

26. Pandit Vishnu Pant, Ali-Rajpur, 

Ratanmal, Kathiwara, Matbwar. 

27. Mr. Bam Dayal, Khilchipur. 

28. Munshi Bali^lnmd, Kurwai. 

29. Mr. J. D. Qovila, Jobat. 

.30. .Mr. S. Ali BaWlur, Msnpur (Bri¬ 
tish) Jamiiia, Nimkhera, Rajgarh. 

31. Munshi Has Biliurilall, Bondelkhand 

Agency Jagim, Nowgong. 

32. Babu Brij Kumiir Suhsi, Baghel- 

khand Agency, Minor Slates and 
Jugirs, Satna. 

33. Pandit Kanahaiyalal, Bhopal Minor 

States. 

34. Diwan Pratap Singh Pumar, Sarilu. 

35. Munshi Sayyad Abdul Rahman, 

Panth-Piploda. 

36. Mr. P. R. Sharmu, Khauiudliaua. 

37. Babu Rang Nath, B.A., Piploda. 
38- E.secutive Ofheers, Mhow, Nimach, 

Nowgong Cantonment. 

39. President, Residency Bazar Com¬ 

mittee, Indore. 

40. Head Clerks, .Agency Office, Bundol- 

khand, Bagbelkhond and BhopaL 


B.'jiides these Censu.s Officers, I must refer to the excellent work done by 
Mr. Surendranath Dube, M.^, vAssLstunt Census Officer, Indore, who showed 
great energy aud r/ial in the enumeration work of Indore State an<l was later res¬ 
ponsible for completing the abstraction work of that State. Mr. V. P. Pabulkar, 
Assistant Census Officer of Dhar with hw special knowledge of the Dhar State 
feudatories rendered very good Ber\’icea throughout the operations. 

15. Mv thanks ore duo to several gentlemen who assisted me in the different 
special enouiri*‘s. Mr. R. M. Pnranik, M.A., LL.B., e%-inced a keen enthusiasm 
in the collection of ethnographic accounts of eeveral castes uud I hope the Dlmr 
Darbar will some day find it conveniout to publish thorn. Diwan Bahadur 
Janki Prasad, Secretary to the Rewa Darbar and now Adviser to His Higlmesfl 
the Maharaja of Rewa, very kindly placed at my disposal some interesting notes 
oo Rewa castes and tribes which were useful in identifying many of the 
primitive tribes in south Rywa. I am also indebted to Kbau Buhuuur D* F* 
Vakil, Census Officer, Ratlam, for his specimeus of the Ikargundi dialect and for 
his other contributions. Mr. Puranik of Dhar, Munshi Mumtaz Ali Klian of 
Bhopal and the Chief Medical Officer in Central India were good enough to collect 
some useful data for the fertility aud mortality rates. My warm thanks are also 
due to Diwan B.ihadur K. G. Nadkar, Dewan of Dhar; Diwan Bahadur Janki 
Prasail of Rewa; and Rao Bahadur 11. N. Gosalia, Dewan of Barwaui for the 
ficihties they gave in the carrying out of* the anthropometric raeasnremeuts 
which Dr. B. S. Guha of the Zoological Survey of India undertook at my request. 

10. I would also tender my best thanks to all Ruling Princes and Chiefs aud 
Political Officers in Central Imlia and to the heads of State ailministrations for 
t'ljir ready and uafailiug help which was never withheld from me. 
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17. Coming nearer home to my head-quarter Office, I have much pleasure in 
recording my obhgation to my office staffi They have all worked with a single- 
minded devotion and have shown much sense of duty. Mr. Jhanimon Lai Shanna 
with an exceptionally good record in the previous Census, jomed my office as Head 
Clerk and after enunmration he was made the Deputy Superintendent and placed 
in charge of the Abstraction Office. Throughout the operations, he has worked 
extremely well and shown initiative, industry, intelligence and abilitv far above 
the average. A quiet worker with considerable tact he got on excellently with 
the heterogeneous State staff in the Central Office which in fact ran w smoothly 
that I had rarely any complaint. I am also indebtetl to him for fisting me in 
drafting two Chapters of the Report. Mr. M. D. Kale who also joined the staff 
with his previous experience again did excellent work in ray office and later on he 
was deputed as the Senior Government Inspector. His work in the AUstraction 
Office has earned my warm commendation and on him fell the bmnt of the Agency 
compilation work. The final emergence of the Tables volume from the press is 
duo to his Imrd work, patience and unremitting industry. Mr. Banshi Dhar 
Agarwala, my steno-typut has fully justified his appointment and has proved 
himself to be a rapid and neat worker. 

18. My thanks are also due to the Superintendent, Government Printing, 
India, for the excellent proofs sent to me and to the Director ot Map Publication, 
Calcutta, for kindly undertaking to execute the work connected with the Maps 
and Diagrams. In this connection I should like to thank Diwaii Bahadur B. C. 
Dube, I.S.E., Superinteuding Engineer, Central India Public Works l^part- 
inent, for placing the services of his draftsmen at my disposal and for his keen 
and lively interest in the work. The excellent natiue of all the diagrams and 
maps in this Report is entirely due to the good work done by Mr. C^atterjee the 
head draftsman and his able assustant-s. 

19. I cannot bring this brief review of the Census oTOrations to a close with¬ 
out exp^e8^ing my deep sense of obligation to my Chief Dr. J. H. Hutton, for his 
valuable advice, and the sympathetic treatment he has always extended to me 
in 80 many matters that 1 had to refer to him. 1 am particularly grateful to 
him for his kindly guidance in my impudent excursions into the fields of 
anthropology. 

C. S. ^^5NKATACHAR. 

iKiKiRE Residency ; 

September 15,1932. 
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REPORT 


OR THR 

CENSUS 

OR 

CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY, 1931. 

CHAPTER I. 

Distribution and Movement of the Population. 


Section 1,—IntrodHctot’y, 


Central India. Thw report deaL with the area under iwUtical control 
known aa the Central India Agency which conKwts of a large number of Indian 
8 tateR,‘ 61 in uumlier to be preciae, of which 28 are salute and the remaining are 
non-aalute States. On u map of India this urea of 01,697 smiare nulea sprawls 
across the central regions and its irregular boundary meets Bombay 1 residency 
in the south-west, the Kajputana Agency in the west, tW Central Ilovinces in 
east ami south and portions of (Iwalior and the^ United Provinces m the nertn. 
The Central India of oflicial nomenclature and its exact locahou are souietimcs 
not free from doubt. To some on the mention of the Vindhya hills. Central India 
recalls u vague association with the Madhyadosa , or the Midlands of the ancien 
times, to the more interested it connotes Malwa whose classic accounts are sWl 
read in ‘ A Memoir of Central India,’ ‘ and to those whose vagueness of the country 
mcreases in prop«irtiou to the distance they are aw'ay from it, it bccoines undis- 
tinguisiiable from a contiguous British Province known as the Centm Irovmces. 
Centra] India a.s dealt with in this reixirt has a distinct outline and identity of its 
own, so diileront actually from what it is eometimes thought or understood to 
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be. 

2. Two main divifuons : Central India West and East. The Central 
India Agenev, as now constituted consists of two dissimilar tracts, apjuoximately 

^ ' equal in area, whose contmuity is distur^d 

hv the intrusion of the British 'listricts 
of Jhansi (United Provinces) and Sangot 
(Central Provinces). Before the excision 
of Gwalior, Central India could have bwn 
roughlv desctilied as a great triangle, with 
the Narbada and Son for its hj^iotenuse, 
having for one side the valley of the 
Ganofs and for the other the river Chambal and the Chittor hills. In its present 
truncated condition, it rouglily assumes the shape of two separate arcs, placed 
across the central regions, the chortl joining their two extreme ends, running from 
the south-west of the Viudhyaa on the Gujarat border, to the north-east point of 

the Kainiur ramie. ... 

3. Fh^cal features. The Narbada. The ohysical aspects of this area 

may brieflv be surveyed by starting from the AmarKaiitak plateau in l^wa State 
where the Narbada takes its source. * If tbc Indian Peninsula , wrote Sir K. Icmple 
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in I860,' may be imagined as a shield and if any spot be tiie boss of such a shield, 
then Amuxkantuk i« that spot. South of the Himalayas there is no place of equal 
celebrity so isolated on every side from habitation and civilization. To the north 
as well as to the east hundred of miles of sparsely populated hills intervene between 
it and the Gangetic countries After leaving Amarkantak the Nailada pursues 
a westerly serpiitine course and flows in a deeply trenched valley bounded 
on either side by the two systems of hills which run parallel across the ecntiai 
regions—the Vindhyas and the Bhanrer hills on the north bank and the Mabadeo 
and the Satpuras on the south. When it enters the Agency, it forms the southern 
boundary of western Ceniral India till it reaches Barwaha in Indore State, it 
then occupies the centre of the two parallel hill systems. Below Barwaha and 
up to Chikaldu it is more open, the Satpuras being forty miles distant to the routh. 
Farther down before it leaves the Agency the hilte clcse in so uorrcwlv as to forn» 
absolutely the banks of the river. Viewed from the banks of the h^arbada, the 
Vindhyan hills present ‘an almost uninterrupted series of head-lands with pro¬ 
jecting promontories and receding bays like a weather-beaten coast-line.* Ihe 
abrupt face of the hill ranges is to the south ; their declivity and princijal waltr- 
.“hed to the north. There is no descent to the north as in the scutm The [>lul(au 
stretches away from the summit in gentle undulations. All the important rivers 
are therefore on the plateau : they flow towards the north and drain into the 
Gangetic basin. 

4. Olalwa. —The plateau of Mahva is a vast stretch of undulating plains, 
interspersed with cunousl^ shaped low flat-topped hills and covered with tena¬ 
cious l.»lack soil — a very nch loamy earth possessing an unusual irower tr* rc-tain 
moisture and renowned for its fertility. Except in those parts where the ollshoots 
of the VTndhyas have made their thrusts, tlie whole of the plateau is generallv 
uniform in character. ITie main rivers that traverse the plateau are the Ohambnl, 
Sipru, Kalisindh and Parbati. 

5. Central India West. — The western portion of Central India includes 
the fertili! valley of the Narbatia with its alluvial soil, the Malwa plateau with 
its black cotton soil and the inhospitable hilly tracts of the Vindhyas and the 
Satpuras. 

6. Central India Elast. — East Central India is a low-lying tract, ubrujitly 
terminating at its southcni extremity at the siunmit of the Vindhyan brink. It 
consists of two distinct territorial divisions—BundeUthand and Baghelkhond. 
The physical charartemtics of this region are best seen by following in the onler 
named the principal rivens—the Sind, the Betwa, the Dllasaii, the Ken and the 
Son. Between the Sind and the Dhasau lie the two important Buiidpla States, 
Dutia and Orchha, but the homogeneity of this area is broken up by the interven¬ 
ing British districts. The next tiortion lies lietwecn the Dhasan and the Ken 
rivers, Immediatelv after the Ken rises the Panna range which traverses right 
across Bundelkhand from sonth-west to north-east. Between the Panna range 
and the Kaimur there is a low-lying tract gently sloping towanls the Gangetic 
basin. Below the Kaimur is the Son which taking its source in Amarkantak flows 
north, occupying the same line of valley as the Narbada. The region IhjIow the 
Kaimur an<l up to the borders of Chota Nu^ur plateau is a thickly-wooded wild 
region, deficient in communication and in civilization and sheltering some of the 
most primitive tribes in India. 

Compared with the Wert, the soil is everywhere poor. Ckimmon to hilly anti 
low-lying parts is a light sandy soil often strewn with boulders and even the fertile 
soil requires irrigation. The staple crop raised in East Central India is rice and 
hodoH while the more favoured West raises cotton, w heat and joxcar. 

7. The role of the Vindhyas.— The Vindhyas have played a most promi¬ 
nent part in the ethnical and cultural histoiy of Central India. Thev have 
formed the most eHective barrier across the peninsidar India and before tke rail¬ 
way and the road were driven through them, and their forests denuded, they 
ha«l constituted in the very early times a real and formidable obstacle to man 
and his movements. Traditionally they have been associated with the extreme 
limit of the Aryan influence. Moreover, since the dawn of history they have 
sheltered some of the oldest races in India. The primitive tribes of Central India 
are scattered in the entire length of the Vindhyas and its off-shoots. In the pre¬ 
sent state of our knowledge we cannot say whether they are autochthones or the 
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survivuls of a race which were driven away from the plains by the pressure of 
Hucceedin*' racial tlrifts or migration. Certain it is the hills of Central India have 
lx!cii the alwde of man from early times: witness the cave drawings of the 
Kaimur hills and the mdustry associated with the Final Capsiun culture in the 
Vindhyas. 

'I'hat part of peninsular India which lies to the east of Central India has alwaj’s 
Iteen a comparatively undeveloped country till recent times. No racial movement 
either from the oast coast side or its hinter land into the central regions was possible 
or could be expected. So effective has been the Vindhyan barrier that no migration 
took place from the south to Central India till the Ma’lirattas from the dry Deccan 
highlands over-ran Mulwa an<l the contiguous parts. Consequently all the racial 
incursions and migrutions have reached Central India from the northern Gaugctic 
plain, from Hajputuua and from Gujarat through the gap in the western Viiidhyas. 
The contiguity of Central India to the densely peopled places of the Gangetic doab 
—the centre ami seat of ancient civilization and culture—and the exposed nature 
of the plains and their fertility, have contributed towards attracting people from 
these liirections and the Vindhyas have set a limit to every expansion from the 
north. The tide of migration has always spent its force against these hills. 

8. Cultural complexity. -From remote times, we can discern two cultures 

lerforce to take shelter 
ic all-powerful culture 
: many changes and 
revolutions but still retains its'proteuu character. The inter-iieuetrution of the 
culture of the hills aud the forest and of the plains ha.s lieen going on from 
time immemorial. Signs, however, are not wanting which show that the older 
culture is fast disintegrating under the influence of the culture of the plains—the 
disintegration being mure marked in the last two or three decades. It is only in 
the south-east comer of the Agency below the Kuimm hills which still remain un- 
ojieued, that wo ciin discern the primitive tribes maintaining an atrophied form of 
their native culture. 

y. Linguistic diversities. —The ethnic and cultural diversities arc reflected 
iu the liuguistic diversities of Central India. In southern Kewa, the language 
of the primitive Baiga or Gond has been replaced by a broken form of Bagheli. 
The purer Bagheli of the northern plains of Kewa gives place as we move w^t 
to Bmuleli which is the language of the whole of Bundelkhand. Malw'i, the pM- 
cipal dialect of Malwa, is a brunch of Rajasthani and along the Vindhyas Rajas¬ 
thani impinges uiKiii Gujarati or Bhili and the Aryan languages have spread every¬ 
where leaving small island patches where Gondi and Korku are trying to maintain 
a precariously iiidependeut existence. 

10. Malwa more exposed to cultural impacts.— Malwa by its geographical 
pohitiou has been more exposed to cultural influences than the extern portion. 
VVe do not know whether there was any provincial form of that civilization which 
has recently been discovered iu the Indus valley but w'e know that Malwa was 
subject from the verv early times to the influences of the later civilization that 
was growing in the country of the Gangetic doab ami Ujjain had become in Bud¬ 
dhistic times the scat of iudo-Aryau culture. It appears the eastern parts also 
came under similar influence as the remains at Bbarut, now in Nagod .State, Bis- 
nagar and Sauchi point to a steaily intercourse from Ujjain on the west to 
Magadha on the east. But with the shifting of the seat of the ancient civiliza¬ 
tion, from Pataliputra to Kanauj, the eastern part passed into the hands of the 
primitive tribes with the advance of forest and the decline of civilization in the 
plains. It was ojiened up for a tuue by the rise of the Chandel Rajputs, when 
there w'as a cultural renauwance, but the chapter closed again with the incursion 
of fresh foreign hordes to the contiguous fertile plains. This meant a break up 
of the old order and a disjiersal of the jieople. For some time again there was 
an extension of the tribal rule till the Bundela clans rose to power. These tracts 
have remained unresponsive to progressive ideas and the nature of the country 
has hel{>cd them to withstand the penetration of any such ideas. The fortunes 
of Malwa were tliffereut. Being more exposed, Malwa had changes of rnastera 
more numerously perhaps than many other parts of India, and it wm the invari¬ 
able appanage to the domains of every monarch, native or barbarian, who be¬ 
came the master of the Gangetic plain. 


iu this region. The older, compelled by necessity, had 
in the hills and forests and has vainly struggled against t 
of the niains which in its lone evolution has imdcrgor 
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CHAPTER I.—^DlSTRroUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


11. Three broad areas : Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand and Kalwa. —CVntral 
India, thcrofo»v, ia not a conijmct area but it consists of dissimilar tracts, 
with diffuriMit physical and geographical environment and complex, ethnically, 
culturally and linguistically. Bnmdly speaking, three areas may be recogniseil. 
They are Mahva, Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand. Tlwre is greater diversity 
between Malwu and Bundelkhand or Baghelkhand than between Bundelkhand 
and Baghclkhaml. 

12 . Elxtemal Changes. -Since the (Jensus of 1921, several transfers and 
exchange.H of territory have taken place affecting the constitution of the Agency. 
The outlying Nantiwai Pargunu of Indore State, situated in tlie Bajputana Agency, 
was in the previous Censuses excluded from Central India though it formed an 
integral nart of Indore State. This anomalous position has now been changed. 
The ratliari (Nawab) Estate in the Bhopal political charge was transferred to 
Gwalior in 1921 along with the feudatories of the latter. The position of I’athari 
has since Iieen declared to be independent of Gwalior and it has been retrans¬ 
ferred to the Agency. The two villages of Sheogarh and Abhey|iur which were 
declared to be held by Rajgarh State on lutimurari tenure from Gwalior have 
been excluded fr(»m the Agency. Their area lieing miknuwn, it has not been pos¬ 
sible to adjust the Agency un>a in Imperial Table I. Lastly there has Wn an 
exchange of territory between Gwalior and Indore and Dliar. The Aullage Sun- 
daisi which was umler the trijfle jurisdiction of thesis three States, has now been 
w’hoUy transferre<l to Gwalior which has surrendered certain other villages in 
exchange. The following table shows the changes that have taken place during 
the dec^e: 


Uftin. 


1 


1. Ana of Naiulwai Pargnna traiMltmil 

from iUjiHiUna A^-ncy . . . a? aq. mJln 

S. Rotnuufrr of Patliarl Ratate from 0«ra> 

liar.ill „ 

3. Area tramfond from Ovalior in ax- 

vhanso for Sundani . . .7 m 


The net gain is 00 square miles. The area of th»* Agency as shown in the last 
rejxirt was 61,531 square miles. ITie total area shown in tliis report is 51,697 
squan* miles. 

13. Internal changes. —There have been practically no inter-Statal changes 
during the decmle affcctmg the external boundaries of any State. In consequence 
of the settlement of a boundary dispute lietw’ccn Nimkhera and Dhur State, the 
latter has gained three villages with an area of 4*93 square miles. Cortam changes 
affecting the internal adimnistrative divisions of few States have taken place 
during the decade. As shown iu the tables below, in the States of Rewa, Raj- 
gurh, Juora and Nago<l the administrative divisions have liecu broken up to fonn 
new ones while in Bhopal and Gharkharl certain areas have been merged with 
the others to form more convenient administrative units. 


I. Area of Induit) and Dhar (Hate* pnr. 
liana in Sundanil Innafum-d to Gwa¬ 
lior .7 aq. miles. 


Administrative Divisions broken up. 


State. 

AoMixuTKaTivc Divffiiox aaonx ur 

ArtNDinrmATnni ttivuiuii 
XKWLT rORIIXD. 

Name. 

Aren in 
11)21. 

Area 

iakeiJi 

away. 

Area in 
1031. 

Name. 

Aim. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

— s— 

0 

7 

1. Rewa .... 

Dvosar . 

2.333-00 

616-46 

1.717-66 

Sin(^iill 

616A5 

2. Rajgarli 

Diaora 

421-00 

108-00 

223-00 

Napaner. . 

1084)0 

f 

Jaam 

l67-(i» 

66-80 

111-80 

'1 


3. Jaofn . . . < 





>Darao<ls 

IKHK) 

1 

Tal 

lM-32 

34-71 

I60A1 

J 


r 

Na{tod . 

21000 

40-00 

170-00 



4 . Nagod . . . J 





>Fwmania • 

143-00 

1 

Uncbeltn 

238-00 

lOSOO 

166-00 

J 





I 
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Administrative Divisions atnaJgamated. 


State. 

ADMUVmUTITK DITTMOX 
ABOUJinBU. 

AnMummaTmi oiTtaioa to wmcB anonn. 

Name. 

Area in 
Itl2l. 

Xama. 

Area in 
1021. 

Area 

added 

Area in 
1031. 

1 


S 

4 

5 

0 

7 

r 

Nicamat-i-Shlmal . 

IJOO-22 

Nieamat-i-Maghiib 

1,704-70 

•1,405-0S 

3470-33 

l. lthu)>a] . 

Nixamal-i-Jaaub , 

2.18»-t« 

Ntumai-i- Uaahriq 

1.041-02 

•2.000-oa 

3.731-OS 

r 

Hucur Tilufl 

S7-14 

Malkhanpnr 

171-28 

37-14 

108-43 

3. Cbarkhari . •! 







\ 

Jttjhamagar . 

l«3-d7 

Hatwara 

340CA 

102-67 

407-73 


From 

*1. Ki*EBut-l4<hiiiiai 
S. Ntuunmt-i-Jontib 


To 

Haalirib. 

1,087-4S 

37H-23 


To 

UMbtV]- 

278-80 

IAH-33 


Other minor adjustments which have taken place are suinmanaed in the 
table below ;— 


Minor Adjustments. 




Aoomou. 

OanoorioM. 

Area In 

AdminlrtrBti vci 

Area In 






Adminirtratlre 

dirkdoB adeoted. 

1031. 

Namhw 


Adminiatratire 

Nmnher 


1031. 


of 

Area. 

diriaiaa from 

ol 

Area. 

dirtMon to 




rfflagea. 


which added. 

riltogea. 


which added. 


1 

S 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

0 

• 




lanoKH. 





Tarana (Including 

307-OI> 

6 

340 

Gwalior State . 

* 

3-96 

Owalkw State 

3I»4M 

Bnndaod). 




NanauaHoann. 





Khujner ... 

loa-oo 

1 

1-00 

Chhapihera 

2 

4-00 

Faohor. . 

I004J0 

IV-hor . . . 

ItlHIU 

2 

4.00 

Khujner . . 

•• 

•• 

a a 

193-00 

Chhapihera . . 

134-<10 

• • 

♦ . 

•• 

1 

1-00 

Khnjner 

163-00 





Saiutva. 





Bangrod. . 


1 

• 

Riljmnk . 

1 

m 

Sallana 

53-00 

Sailana . I 


1 

• 

Bangrod . . 

a a 

• a 

a. 

36-37 

s. 

370-00 








BUpank . . | 

1 

• 

Rant! . . 

* 1 

• 

Bangrod 

81-35 

Baoti . J 


. •• 

• • 

a a 

1 

• 

Bilpank . 

12<H)8 





DnaJL 





Badnawar . 

34300 

1 

3-40 

Gwalior State 

e a 

a a 

•• 

346-40 
(383 08) 

Dbar ... 

336-SO 

1 

1-68 

Gwalior State . 

a a 

» •« 

•• 

33308 

(360^83) 

Malchha . . 

128-00 

3 

4-03 

NimkheraErtalo 

a 4 

•• 

•• 

133-93 

Simdarai . . 

4-86 

• * 

a a 


H 

3-06 

Owalkw State 

a a 


(3-36) 



Nnncnaxa 









EaraTB. 




(8607) 

Ntankhera Eatate 

(00-00) 

• • 

a a 

•• 

s 

4-93 

DharStote . 





(hiaBKnau. 




407-72 

Satwara (including 

407-72 

* a 

a a 

e a 

0 

• 

Ranipm . 

Jajhaniigar). 

Baaipnm 

183-33 

6 

• 

Satwara . 

a a 

a a 

•• 

183-23 





Oacniia. 



Tahraotl 


Orrhha ... 

357-00 

• 

-• 

a a 

9 

11-00 

34tV0 

Tahtaali . . . 

337-00 

9 

11-00 

Orchha . . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

248^ 





Pawwa. 





Sinaria ... 

243-00 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

• 

Pawai . 

243-0 

Rawai ... 

• 

1 

•- 

Simarla • 

- 

•• 

a 

• 


Hon, —Am* lor itoma matbod with an aalerUk ate not arailahie. Figmvs ahuvn within brnckata ais thoaa 

lapcrted from Statca end do not agree with the praTionaly reearded figoren. 
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ft CHAPTER 1. — DISTRTBCnOK AND MOVEMENT OF -POPULATION. 

14. Administrative Divisions. —^Thc Central India Agency is not an adini- 
nistrativc area. The real units of administration are tbe Stat» which are i>ewni* 
dering in variety as regards their area, population, income, degree of internal 
autonomy and their relation with the paramount power. ^ The last is regulat^ 
by treaty rights in tlie case of some and by certain recognised instruments V*® 
case of others. All are, however, subject to a general political control which 
is exeroisod for the whole Agency by an officer of the political department 

the Agent to the Governor General whose head-quarters are at Indore. There 
are four subordinate political charges, two in the East and tw'O in the est, each 
under an officer styled the Political Agent who exercises control over a group oI 
States committed to hus charge. Indore is in direct political relationship with 
the Agent to the Governor tieneral. 

15. Guaranteed Estates, British Administered Areas and Manpur. Exclu¬ 
sively confined to the States in the West arc the gimranteed estates, which 
up to 1921 were treateil as separate administrative units but are now includtMl 
in the territorial limits of their suzerain Darbar. Certain statistics for them 
have l)oen exhibited separately in the Provincial Tables ; otherwise in all the 
other tallies they are treated as an integml part of the suzerain *^f*^**| For sta¬ 
tistical purposes and treatment, in a similar position are the British adn^is- 
tered areas excepting the small enclave of the British Parg^a of Manpur. 

are either places where troops are stationed in the territories of an Indian i-tate, 
such as, the Cantonments of Mhow and Nowgong or where the agent of the para¬ 
mount power resides such as the Indore Residency and the Agency Head-quarters 
of Now’gong, Bhopal and Sutna. Though administratively tfiese areas are under 
the British Government, the statistics ruhiting to them are included in those of 
the States of which they form a part. Standing by itself in a separate category 
is the small British territory, the Pargana of Manpur, with an area of 49 square 
miles, on the crest of the Vindhyas, mostly inhabited hy the primitive Bhils. 

16. Administrative divisions adopted in previous reports and their un¬ 
suitability. —Though the States are the real uilniinistrative units,^ it is un¬ 
fortunate they never formed the units of presentation of Census statistics except 
in the Census of 1881. On the other hand, since 1891, statistics have been 
sented by political charges which as Census units are artificial and unstable. They 
arc artificial for the reason that these political charges are merely convement 
groupings of States and in the earlier decades even of P»ris of diflerent Statw 
for purposes of political control by the political officer. They are in no »enae ad¬ 
ministrative units. To take an example, the Indore A^ncy in 1891, mcluded 
the city of Indore, seven parganas of Indore State, a portion of Dewas States, the 
Thakurat of Bagli and two detached purgaiuts of Gwalior. In 1901, the Indore 
Agency consisted of the two Dew’as States and two other Estates, w’hile in 1911 
the Agency as sneh disappeared altogether, the units comprised in it lieing mergeil 
in another political charge. Their unstability is brought out in the table below 
which shows the changes that have taken place since 1891, the most notable of 
them being the excision of Gwalior and its feudatories from this Agency in 1921. 


Changes in Political charges since 1691. 


IS91. 

-1- 

Omlior Agrnojr 
Inilorc Afpnojr 
Bbop*! Agracy 

W'Mtom Mmlw» 
Aipiicy 

Bbopawar Azrnc): . 
Uuna Ageory . 
BaDdelkli&nd Agttnxy 
Bagholkluuul Agpnry 


nmi. 


OvaUof ReaiilcineT . 
Indorr BcaUency . 
Bbopal Afiency 

Bbfipeaar Agency . 

Indofp Agency 
Malwa Agency . 
Bundclkhand Agency 
Bagbcikhand Agency 


Itlll. 

3 

Gwalior Rcaideney . 
Indore Rcndency . 
Bbopal Agency 

Rbtipawar Agency . 

Halva Agency 
Btui<V<lkhAn<1 Agency 
BagheiVbaml Agency 


lOSl. 

4 

Indore . 

Bhopal Agency 
Malwa Agency 

Sonthem Central 
India Stale* A^noy 

Bondrlkhand Agency 
Boghelkbaod Agency 


1B3I. 

6 

Indore. 

Bbopal Agency. 

Holwa and Bout hoi u 
Central India 

SUi<« Agenciea. 

Bundrlkliaiul Agency. 
Raghoikliand Agency. 
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The process of change still continues. After the present Census, the Baghel- 
khaml and Bundelkhond Agencies iiuvc been amalgamated into one charge and 
certain States from the Malwa Agency have bjen transferred to the Bhopal 
Agency. In short, the units of prc'ientation of our statistics have undergone 
unceasing mutation and it is necessary to warn anyone making comparative 
researches in figures tliat the charges from Census to Ceuaus are dificreut and 
groat care should be exercised in using them. 

17 . Arrangement of administrative divisions in the Report and the Tables.— 
These considerations have led to the aliandonment of the polrticnl charges as 
units both in the Imperial and the Suhsidiury Tables, Every State with a 
population of 16,000 and over has lieen shown as an independent unit and 
statistics for all such States have been mode available in all the Imperial Tables 
and, with few minor exceptions, in all the Sulwidiary Tables. The arrangement 
of the States is shown below in the order in which they appear in the tables of 
Uiis report. 


(Valral India 
Agenry. 

Bhopal 

Agency. 

Malwa 

Agrnoy. 

Soatbeni Central 
Itidia Stales 
Agency. 

llumloikband 

Agency. 

ifaahnikband 

Agency. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

ft 

0 

BritiA Terrilarf. 

3. Bhopal. 

4. KhUebipur. 

9. Dewae. Senior 
9. Uewna, .lunii'r 

13. Ali-Rsjpur. 
10. Ilarwani. 

20. Ajaigarb. 

21. IWmi. 

30. lUranndha. 
at. Maihar. 

1. Britiah Rugana of 
Manpnr. 

S. Narainghgarb 
S. Ri^garh. 

10. Janra. 

11. Battam. 

17. Uhar. 

IS. Jhaboa. 

22. Bijawar. 

23. CharkharL 

33. Nagod. 

33. Rewn. 

/wfioa SlaU*. 

7. Rtai al 

12. SaJlaiia. 

19. Rest of 

24. (ihhatarpur. 

.-U. R^st of 

2. Imlore. 

Agancy. 

(<i) Knrwai. 

(6) Other Statoi. 

13. Sitamau. 

14. Rest of 
Agency. 

Agency. 

( 0 ) Jobat. 

(6) Other States. 

2A. DaUa. 

20. Orohha. 

87. Ranna, 

3S. Samtbar. 

89. Reat of 

Agenoy. 

Agency. 

(а) KothU 

(б) Hohawal. 

(e) Other States. 


Lastly comes Khania<l}iano. This State is administratively outside the terri¬ 
torial linAs of the Central India Agency but uniler the orders of the Government 
of India it lias been included for Census purposes in Central India. It will be 
seen aliove there are still a number of units which cannot find an independent 
existence in the arrangement adopted and they have been shown as a group in 
the political charge in which they lie. Tliis is due to the prevalence of a large 
nuraoer of snuiU units whose population is below 16,000. They number 20 in 
.sll. The units w’liich are grouped together are detailed ImjIow :— 


Bbopkl 


Agoncy. 


Sorikl NumW. 


States anil E>Ut«s oorapris- 
Inc the group. 


7(6) 0U>arSUt«« 


< 1. MukatnunMlgarh. 
t S. Fatbarl. 


Malwa 

Southern Obntral India 
SUtea. 


14. Hut ol Agency 

19(6) Other Stataa 


I 1. Dinth-Piploda. 
t 2. Piploda. 

f l. Jamnia. 

L Kathinara. 

■< 3. Mathwar. 

4. N'imhhent. 

S. Balgarh. 

(_ A. BataninaL 


UundaHifaanii 


to. Real ol Agrnoy 


1. Alipom. 

8. Banka-Rihari. 

8. Bari. 

4 . Bihat. 

5. Biina. 

6. DhurwaL 
< 7. QarraulL 

8. Oauribar. 

9. JigiiL 
la La^aai. 

II. Naigawail-Rohai. 
IS. Sarua. 

^13. Tori-Fatehpur. 


Bighclkliand 


3«{ei 


other States 


C I. BhaUaundlu. 

] 2. Jaao. 

■i 3. Kamta-Rajaula. 
4. fVhra. 

6. PaUeo. 

I 0. Taraaa. 


B 2 
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CHAPTER 1.—mSTRlBlTlON AKU MOVEMENT, OF POPtTLAnON. 


The total population of tliese niinor States is 134,369. In other words de¬ 
tailed statistics are available for 98 per cent, of the total population dealt with in 
this report. In the treatment of the nunor units, the only exception made is 
in favour of .the British Pargona of ilanpur. Hitherto its .sUtistics were included 
in the political charge in which it was administered. As it does not form part 
of any Indian State*, its figiurcs have been shown in all the Tables as a separate 
unit, independent of its polrtaral charge. 

18. Their characteristics, (i) incompact and scattered. —Having det^cd 
the admmifitrative divisions w'hich have been adopted for the presentation 
of our Btatistics, we may notice some of their characteristic features. One of 
them is the great dissimilarity in their sixe and their scattered >md incompact 
appearance. Excluding the British Pargana of Manpur but inclusive of Khania- 
dhanu, the area of the Agency is 51,548 square uules. Out of this area, the three 
States of Bhopal, Indore and Kewa together account for 29,420 square miles and 
cover slightly over one half of the total area. The remaining area is fragmented 
and divided* amongst 69 States and Estates. The present administrative divi¬ 
sions are a legacy from the first quarter of the 19th century when the States in 
Central India (to* quote Lee-Warner) ‘ presented the appearance of a sea suddenly 
petrified while in a condition of stormy unrest and disquietude ’. All over Centr^ 
India they tell the same tale. We sec Malwa is principally parcelled out by the 
two important Mahratta States of Gwalior and Indore and to a lesser extent by 
the States of Dewas and Dhar. The rest of Malwa with the exception of Bhop^ 
and Jaora, is divided in various fragments amongst the different Rajput princi¬ 
palities. In the East the States of Datia and Orchha are separated by the inter¬ 
vening British territories but both are fairly conmact. 'Fhe fragmentation is 
most marked l)etween the Dhosan and the Ken. The.se States arose out of the 
parcelling of the territoiy by the descendants of the Bundela Chief—Raja 
Chhattra.sal. Further on in Baghelkhand Rewa is large and compact. 

19. (ii) interlacing o! territories and jorisdiotions. —Attention may be 
drawn to the 2 maps which form the frontispiece to this report to emphasise 
how we do not and indeed cannot see the peculiarities of the administrative divi¬ 
sions in any ordinary map of Central India. Of what we actually see, one or two 
things are clear. Itewa, Bhopal, Burwani, a ^eat part of Orchha, .\li-Rajpur 
and few others are compact, well-knit areas. States like Indore, Dhar, Dewas, 
Panna, Clmrkhari, etc., consist of blocks of territories separated by intervening 
portions of other States. But what we fail to see, and this is a second character- 
Uitic of the administrative divisions, is the extraordinary interlacing of jurisdic¬ 
tions in which the boundaries cross and recross, producing a veritable maze. So 
intemungled are the territories in some cases, that it is difficult to know the exact 
position and they baffle description. Typical of such cases, are the States of 
Dewas (Senior and Junior), Sailana and Ratlam, Rajgarh and Narsinghgarh, 
Panna, Ajaigarh and other nunor states in the East. The majority of the Stat^ 
in Central India are a medley of interlaced territories and the Agency itself is 
a mosaic of fragmented sovereignties. 

20. Administrative divisions and demography. —It is pertinent to enquire 
what bearing these facts have on demography. We have noticed how diverse 
anil varied are the administrative divisions. They also connote different stan¬ 
dards of administration. The system of land-tenure varies from place to place 
and so do the educational and other facilities. The interlaced juri^ctions have 
a hampering effect on the movement of trade or on migration between parts of 
contiguous areas. In the discussion of figures factors which influence them 
will be noticed in the relevant chapters. Here it is only necessary to state the 
fact that the administrative factor has some share in influencing the demographic 
data regarding the growth of population, xubanisation, migration, literacy, etc. 

21. Natural Divisions. As for comparative purposes, administrative divi¬ 
sions arc not convenient, India has been divided into several natural divisions 
and two of these divisions. Central India M’est and Central India East, fall in this 
Agency. In 1901 and 1911, the Agency was divided into 3 natural divi.sions : 
the plateau, the low-lying tracts and the hilly remons. The plateau included the 
whole of Malwa up to the Narwar district of Gwalior. The low-ljing portion 

* Am tlwR page* an piMhig Umagh lh« prma, the Biitiih PiugaM of Manpur hu btea hended over hi Indon 
8tat«w 
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compriaed the northern portion of Gwalior and the eastern part of the Agency up 
to the Kaimur range. The hilly tracts included the Tindhyan system along the 
entire length of its range in Central India together with its off-shoots and the region 
below the Kaimur. TTie hilly division was far from satisfactory as it included 
areas of different jurisdictions and of different parts. With the excision of Gwalior, 
only two natural mvisions were retained in 1921, Central India West and Central . 
(nilia East. Though this gives approximately e^ual areas and keeps apart the 
identity of the two dissimilar tracts, yet the division is not quite happy and is 
not free from disadvantage.s. The hilly tracts, the Narbada valley and the plateau 
are all dabbed together. Similarly, in the East, the comparatively fertile tracts 
of the northern part are mixed up with the hilly tenons of the south, with the 
Punna bills, and more especially with the hills and forests of sonthem Rewa. In¬ 
spite of these serious objections the same divisions have been maintained to facili¬ 
tate comparison witii the previous figures and to avoid further changes involving 
confu.sion in comparative figures. Nevertheless the broad distinction prevailing 
in the two divisions is sufficiently brought out. Tlie West, with its plateau and 
the Narbada valley, is fertile. Thu climate is mild and equable in the plateau 
though warm in the valley below. The mean annual rainfall in the West is 33*4 
inches. The whole of the area is a favoured region and b generally free from 
seasonal calamities. The East baa a poorer soil, enjoys more rainfall and less 
equable climate. The average rainfall of thb region is about 40*6 inches. It b on 
the whole a less favoured region and b subject to drought and scarcity. 

22. Village institution and Land tenure. —Central India b predominantly 
an agricultural area. Nearly 76 per cent, of the population live on agriculture 
and are scattered in 23,262 NTllages. Their outlook and activnty in life is coloured 
by the village and its time immemorial institutions and no fartor in the account 
of the people is so important as the village and the agricultural tenures. 

Village institutions in Central India have a deep root in the remote past and 
amidst the shifting scenes of anarchy and constant changes of masters, they have 
survived with their vitality' unimpaired. It is thb vitality that astonished and 
drew forth the encomiums of their observers. Successive rulers (observed Malcolm), 
just or tj'rannical, might have dbturbed them but not destroyed them. 

23. To get acquainted wdth the land-tenures * in Central India, let iw consider 
briefly how the ^^I^age 3 arose. Throughout Central India the tradition is the land 
once belonged to the primitive tribes who practised little or no cultivation. Their 
utmost knowledge was the shifting cultivation, still resorted to—though on the 
sly—by the Baiga and other primitive tribes, known as the dahya cultivation. \S e 
do not know when the earliest colonization took place. According to one authority 
the Chedb, an Aryan tribe, are stated to have occupied the present day Bundcl- 
kband but as the Vindhyas are not mentioned in the early Vedic literature, it b 
not unreasonable to suppose that there was no colonization in the Vedic period 
but before the rise of Buddhbm, we begin to read of the Aryan kings of Ujjain 
or Avantika. The country must then have been opened in ports and villages formed 
and in thb connection it b interesting to read from the Arthasastra of Knutilyn 
that vilbges should be constructed either by inducing the foreigners to immigrate 
or by sending the excessive population from over-populated centres. It also lays 
down that villages should be formed to consbt of not less than 100 families and 
not more than 500 families of agricultural people of Sudra caste. In course of 
time as colonization and settlement took place there arose that form of vilbge 
some of the outlines of which are still to be seen all over Central India where the 
cultivators were practically owners of their several family holdings, living under 
a common head-man with certain common officers and artisans who served them. 
The Raja had hb own private lands but as a ruler of the whole country his right 
was represented not by a claim to general soil ownership but by the ruler’s right 
to the revenue, rates, ceases and the power of making grants of the waste. In 
such a vilbge there was very little room for any variety in tenure for each was the 
master and manager of hb own holding so long as he performed the obligations 
that were laid on him. It was natural that w’here there were a large number of 
loose aggregatei engaged in cultivation they should have one man responsible 
in the village through whom they should elect to deal in all fiscal and other matteis 


> In tliif >nd the next two pniWfrraphj, oertein «t»tem«iU h>T» been Ireely diwwn from Baden Powell'i lead 
Sfttrm in Brititk Mia. 
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appert.'iining to their village. From Rurh necessity arose the yillugc heacl-man 
or a PaiuH as he is kmtwii in Malwa un<l he was allowed an cflinnl holding C'f 
land known os the If n/nn. This regularly became an institution for the honour 
it conferred and its stability. Associated with the Palail were a staff of villsge 
serv’ants and functionaries—theoretically tw’clve in number—know’n as Biifu Bofouh 
in Malwa. In the former days some of them were paid in kind and stiue were 
remunerated by Watan holdings of land. The vilhige was a self-contained unit 
and for a classic description of this village constitution, particularly in Malwa, the 
reader is referred to Metnoir. The vdllu^ constitution was much simpler inybrse 
parts which were under tribal rule or which were not opened up by eulouizatiou. 

24. On this .simple edifice other practices and tenures have been sujterim- 
l>oBed, es^ieciallv in those jjarts where the direct effect ol the Muhratta and^ Muslim 
rules has been felt. The eastern parts never came under the efleetive rule 
of these powers. They have enjoyed comparatively a greater ininnmity uiul 
consequently their institutions have not been subject to much modification by 
outside influences. One significant change that came over eveiy^where was the 
assertion of the right of the ruler to chum sole owmetship and proprietorship of the 
soil. This later development perhaps arose at a time when almost all the ruling 
houses, Rajput or Muhratta, had been established by conquest in the last few 
centuries. VMiatever may be the origin or the validity of such claim from a 
theoretical point of view, the prevailing prurticc is that the ruler of a State in 
Central India—whether Muhratta, Rajput or Muslim—is the .sole owner of the 
Khalsa and the revenue pa)’ing land of the State. By asserting the right of 
ownership over nil land, the rulers began to treat their ryotn as their tenants ext^]>t 
in the case of the holders of special grants which the ruler did not ordinarily Tev<*ke. 
The result was that private rights were slowly extinguished. By gradual desue¬ 
tude they were rarely asserted ami historical cniuies tuid some instances of oppressive 
aase&Hments further hastened their extinction. 

25. The nrcretion of other tenures dales from the time of the MiisUin 
rulers. The Moghals imposed their system in the more exiKused open country 
and the ptirtially ctmtrolled jungle tracts juid with that wiw; jMiliey of dis< retion 
that chaweterised the Moghals in the greater part of their rule, they left sueh of 
the Rajput jaisscssious free as luul aecopted their over-lordship ami huzerainty. 
To collect the revenue local agents were required and thus arose a class of Zumin- 
<lar8 also known in Malwa as ilaniUoin. Both under the Moghul and Muhratta 
rulers, further alienations took place. For example, there were the grants know n 
as jiu;irs which at first were for the life-time of tie grantee and resumable with the 
office. They are given even now as a mark of favour or for services rendered. 
Gnmts were also made for charitable purjxjses and the tendency in either case 
w’iis towards their perpetuation and becoming hereditary. Another curious class 
of tenure, peculiar to Malwa, is known as Girassia, held by the formerly disjios- 
sessed Rnmut local chief. 

26. We may now state some of the salient j>oint« about the land-tenure in 
Central India. The State claims sole proprietorshiji of the soil. The land-tenure 
falls broadly under two classes: Khalsa in which laud is hold on lease <lirectly 
fnim the State and alienated lands such osjagtr, muafi or isiitnurar, the last lieing 
given in fixed quit-rent in |>eniiuncnt settlement. Alienation is much more mark¬ 
ed amongst the Rajput princi{>alitics in western Malwa and in parts <»f the East. 
The prevalence of feudal sj'stem and the ne<*esHity of providing maintenance to 
the cadets of the ruling house, are resjKmsible for this nlienatioii. The jKwitioii 
of the tenant may he stated thus. In most of the States he has no recognised 
right of occupancy ; neither has he the right to sell, mortgage, or otherwise alienate 
his holding but in many places he has a prescriptive claim to such rights so long as 
the State does not choose to interfere with it, or on such conditions and restric- 
tion.s that the State may choose to impose. Generally s|)caking the occupancy 
rights are strong by continued possession and in well-conducted revenue ad¬ 
ministrations the tenant is rarely disturbed in his possession. Land is let out 
on lease on a yearly patfa uiilc.ss there is a fixed period of .settlement in which case 
he is allowed to hola his laud for the term of the settlement at settlement rates 
which are liable to be enhanced in some enses, if he has intensified cultivation during 
the jieriod of settlement. 

27. Curiously enough, village hustitutions which hatl weathered incessant 
storms and convulsions in the countryside, began to disintegrate ami decay when 
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|)ca<.‘« bcjjjui to prevail after tlie first quarter of the niDeteenth century. The 
earlier powerful principalities and the rich provinces of the Empire, had disappeared 
aud iu their place fiad sprung up a few larger States and a host of smaller ones 
which the dispossessed managed to retain. The imposition of paramoimtcy 
made it imjiossible for any of them, big or smaU, to enrich their possessions by 
territorial acquisition. They had to ^ content with their existing possessions and 
the revenues they yielded. Gradually there aro.se that most objectionable class of 
Ijardars or revenue fanners who had to pay a contracted sum of revenue collec¬ 
tion for the aix*a farmed out to them. Tnis system began to thrive owing to the 
weakness of govermnent in the States, to mismanagement, or at times to a spirit 
of innate conservatism to introduce a well-organised revenue system. In most 
places it has now died a lingering death and in some instances during the present 
decaile. 

The imposition of a speculative middle man whose sole interest was^ com¬ 
mercial and who was profoundly disinterested in the village and its organisation 
killed the living orgam-sm of viliage life. The State was interested in the revenue 
and the Ijardar in his profits. The traditional ties that linked the village wdth the 
ruler were .suntiered. The village came to be looked upon as a mere unit and 
source of revenue aud not a conservator of tradition, possessing a healthy outlook 
on life ami giving strength to the body politic. 

28. In the last decade or two, changes have taken place bringing about a 
further disintegration in the old village system due to two causes—administrative 
an<l the changing spirit of the times. The administrative systems of the States 
are being overhauled to suit modem ideas of government and modem systems 
of laiul revenue administration and settlement are sweeping away older practices. 
In making these changes, attempts are sometimes made to garb old institution 
with modern nument. It is doubtful whether they can thrive in their nativity' in 
the modem soiL The changes in the institution itself are inevitable and in 
certain dirtM'tious oven desirable. Autonomous local Institutions of the ty'po 
iliat hiive proviukul for ages cannot thrive amidst a centralised system of ad¬ 
ministration whatever nuiy be the complexion of the latter. The Paiail is no 
longer the fountain of authority. His place has been taken by the functionaries 
of (Jovernraent. Even his office has lost its traditional honour. Above all the 
village is no lunger a self-contained unit. The villager’s requirements are met 
more and more by the hats or weekly markets which are held all over Central 
India. It is amazing how cheap im[K)rted articles and trinkets are finding 
their w'ay to the remotest hats and thence to the rillages. An exception to 
this is the country below the Kaimur hills. 'Phis is entirely due to the want 
of communication and thick forests. There the Baiga or the Gond stiU docs not 
use the Swedish matches and one has to forego the luxury of kerusine oil and 
a Dietz lantern. Slowly too the spirit of individualism is asserting itself. The 
improved nu?aits of transport has annihilated distances and brings the villager 
or the hillman, once cabined and confined to Im village or to his mountain haunt, 
to the centre of life and civilization and to urban areas. The landless is not content 
to sulk or toil in his village, bi times of economic stress he is no longer content 
t(j remain quiet and helpless: the call of the factory or the town is within his 
knowledge and hearing. To the less venturesome Malwa affords employment; 
the more ambitious may even stray to the outside world. The fact is it is no longer 
true that the Stsites sheltered in inaccessible parts have remained little unchanged. 
Their social structure is in a pn>ce88 of transition, influenced by changes that are 
taking place elsewhere and it is yet difficult to say whether the process of disin¬ 
tegration will cnlmimite in a more hannonious synthesis. 

29. Conunanications.— A noticeable thing that wouhl strike a sojourner 
in the States of Central India is the absence of railway communication in roost 
parts. In the West there are only 4 States—Bhopal, Indore, .Taora and Ratlam 
—whose capital towns are on the railway. None of the other State capitals can 
directly be re«rho«l by railway. No part of the States of Barw'ani, Ali-Rajpux, 
Rujgarh, Narsinghgarh and Khilchipur, is traversed by railway at any point, 
Tlmjughout the Narbada valley from the Gujarat borders to Bhopal there is no 
railway communication excepting the short, distance traversed by the Rajputans- 
Malwa' Railway throngh the Nimar district of Indore and by the Itarsi-BLopal 
section of the (ireat Indian Peninsula Railway. There are many places in the 
interior which are sometimes mi>ru than 1(H) miles away from the nearest railway 
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Rtation. In the East communication is still meagre. Only one State, Datia, has 
its capital connected by railway. No other State in Bundelkliand is effcctavmy 
served by railway communication. In fact the Jhnnsi-Manikpur section of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway which at either end connects two tnink systcmB 
of communication entirely lies in British Bundelkhand and provides only one 
important station-—Harpaipur—which is the outlet for a large part of Bundelkhand 
Agency. Further east the Jubbulpore-Allahabad section passes through the gap 
between the Bhanrer and Kaimur nillii traversing the territories of Maihar, Nag^ 
and the most westerly portion of Rewa at Sutna which is the only outlet to the 
country between the Ken and the Sou. The Katni-Bilaspur section of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway passes through the southernmost portion of Rewa State, 
cutting a small segment in the Sohagpur Tahsil of that State. This line serves 
the collieries at Umaria. A branch line from Anuppur on this line to the bordere 
of Korea State has been opened since 1927 and is known as the Central India 
Coalfield Railway. All the v«ist area lying to the north of the railway bounded 
by the Kaimur on the west and the Mirsapur district in the north-east is an 
unopened tract, extremely deficient in communication at all times. 

30. On the whole it cannot be said that Central India is sufficiently well-served 
by railway communications, the want of which has handicapTCd tlie development 
of the States and tended to isolate them. Bundclkh^d and Baghclkhand have 
no doubt from a very long time l)cen closet! for outsitlers owing to the nature of 
the coimtry and their inaccessibility. Not so is the case with Malwa. There 
has been a constant intercourse between the plateau and upper Hindustan. In 
the Moghal times it was a high way for the Moghal armies towards the Decean 
or towards Berar or Gujarat. The route was not closed with the decline of the 
Moghal power for the Mahrattas immediately entered Mulwa from Maheshwar 
on the Narbada and on account of their constant intercourse with the Poona 
Court on one side and with Delhi on the other, they kept open the old route.s. After 
the break-up of the power of Ilolkar and of Scindhia their connection with the 
Deccan and upper India politically ceased and they were confined within their 
territorial acquisitions in Malwa. Tlie Narbada valley became a more important 
route to the Deccan. Malwa ceased to be on the high way when railway com¬ 
munications were opened. 

The earliest of the two great trunk lines that radiate from the west coast to 
northeni India, was taken through the Narbada valley to Itonsi and thence to 
Jubbulpore from where a connection was obtained at Allahabad on to the trunk 
line from Calcutta to Lahore. From Itarsi, later oil forked the Itarai-Bhopal eertion 
which was constructed with the financial help of Bhopal State. After leaving 
Bhopal, the extension of this line skirts round the Malwa Plateau, takes a northerly 
course through Jhansi and touches the extreme northern point of Western Central 
India and of Gwalior State at Gwalior. The other trunk line which reaches Central 
India through Gujarat just touches at the extreme w’estern points in Malwa 
and runs into Rajputana. To obtain an idea of the distribution of railway 
communication in the West, imagine a triangle with the Vindhyas as the base 
and Gwalior as the apex. The whole of the area included in this triangle is 
8er\'ed by the two trunk lines at few points on the extreme west and east. Bhopal 
on the east and Ujjain through Nagda and Ratlam on the west provide the inlets 

into the interior. The Kotah-Baran 
section is left out as it is uot in the 
Malwa plateau and entirely lies in 
north Gw’alior. We are primarily 
concerned with two lines, riz., Bhopal 
to Ujjain and ,\jmer tc Khandwa 
which open up the interior of the 
Malwa portion of our triangular 
area. The first of thew is broad- 
gauge and connects up the broad- 
gauge trunk lines at either end. The 
second is a metre-gauge line and in¬ 
tersects points on the broad-gauge 
lines. This break in gauge at either 
end has ite great disadvantages in times of export season, famine and generally 
in the trans])ortation olgoo^ls to long distances which do not break bulk. The 
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metre-^iau^ line taps the richest portion of Mnlwa and carries away^ goods froni 
the chief distributing centre of Indore. The total railway mileage is 707, giving 
a ratio of I mile of railway to every 73 square miles of the country. The mar- 
ginul table sh<iws the railway mileage in the difierent States. 

31. For various reasons the expansion of railway in the States has not made 
so much headway as the economic development of the country would require. 
In the early days of railway construction more attention was naturally paid to 
British India and the States came into the picture only when they lay on the 
Imperial or strategic lines of communication. Malwa and Bundelkhand as stat^ 
above did not lie on the main route to north. The foreim nature of the juris¬ 
diction was perhaps a hindrance. Other considerations like the financial help 
and prohibitive cost of (‘ertain routes may also have influenced the policy of con¬ 
struction. It should also be noted that some of the States at times clisliked the 
railway for fear of their territories getting accessible and they were not prepared 
to exeWnge their life of isolation to one of constant intercourse with the outside 
world. Above all lack of inter-Stutal co-operation, the extraordinary' interlacing 
of territoricss and jurisdictions and the reluctance of the States to join in any 
collective schemes have effectively and adversely operated against the internal 
development of commimications in Central India. Economically the various 
parts of the .4gencv will not become rich unless the means of communication are 
improved, markets are obtained, grain and cotton arc easilv transported, and 
more people are attracted. A glance at the mop will show how large areas in 
Miihva, the fertile cotton-growing tract south of the Vindhyas, tlie rich forest area 
with coal, mineral and other forest produce to the south of the Kainim, the un¬ 
tapped mineral resources of Bijawar and Panna hills, still await exploitation by 
improvcil means of communication. 
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.32. Central Imlia is better served by road communications and different parts 
of the Agency which are poor in railway communications are linked up by good 
metalled roads. Some of the trunk roads were constructed from military consi¬ 
derations. The Bombay-Agra road was a very- important trunk road before 
the milways and so was the Nimach-Mhow road which gives accessibility to the 
edge of the we.ftem Malwa plateau. The Great Deccan road from Mirzapnr to 
Jubbulfiore through Rewa and Maihar was the highway from the Upper Wdian 
Plains to the Narbada valley. The Nowgong-Sutna road is the only means of 
communication that opens up the whole length of Bundelkhand. After the 
Mutiny, more roads were opened in Malwa. Though arterial ruad.s arc few, a large 
number of feeder roads were constructed within the State limits to join the main 
routes. The total mileage of metalled roads is 2,670 and that of the unmetalled 
roads is 1,423, giving a ratio of 1 mile of metalled road per 19-3 square miles of the 
country. 
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The sQial) Jaigirs in Bunilelkliand and Baghelkhand Agencicst the Minor 
FiStates in fbe Vindliynj*. poasesj' no roads an<i the State? of Ali-Rajpiir and Jhabua 

are still directly inaccessible by road. In 
many of the smaller States there is only 
one metalle»l road which usually coruiects 
the capital town with the main line of 
communication. Cieuerally the interior of 
a State is badly served with communication 
though there are in places fair-weather 
roads which are serviceable in the greater 
part of the year. In most of tlie States 
of the Southern and Malwa Agenciea, the 
interior is not eiisily accessible and com¬ 
munications are still meagre and backward. 
In the East the deficiency is equally 
marked. The whole of the northern 
jwrtion of Orchha State is deficient in com¬ 
munications. The Rewa State for its area 
has insufficient roads. There are no roails 
in the southern di'V'ision of that State. 
The state of Indore, Imth on the plateau 
aud below the Vindhyas, is well served 
by good metalled naids. The marginal 
table shows the mileage of metalletl 
roads, maintained in some of the principal 
States. There is plenty of room for 
and for the oix'ning of backward tracts. 
Without them there will Iw uu free movement of agricultural produce and of 
trade. 

Ill the last decade there haa been a great extension of Motor seivices on the 
rtuids in Central India. They are jiassenger serN'ice.? plying trom the nearest rail¬ 
way station to tlie interior or between two towns. In some jdaces the Motor 
servict'S are competing with the railway traffic. 

33. Industrial and Economic. —X regular and s)’Htematic industrial survey of 
the different parts of Central India has not yet been undertaken and hence much 
of our information is indefinite. The evidence available so fur goes to indicate 
that the prospects of industrial development are poor. Amongst other factors, 
industries depend to a large extent on abundant raw materials, communication and 
capital. Cheap power and convenient termim’ at the lines of transport facilitate 
the distribution aud production of industrial products. In the pre\Tous Section 
we have seen that communications are meagn? judged by the economic needs of 
the country. Capital, for some reason or other, is notoriously shy in coming to 
States, though there are one or two obvious exceptions. So far no sources of cheap 
power have been discovered in any part of Central India to assist the growth of 
industrialisation. Lastly, Central India is deficient in one kind of raw materials— 
minerals. The only Coal mine worked Is that at Umaria in the State of Rewa. 
Iron onis of any ouality are non-existent and the indigenous iron-smelting industry 
has been ousted by cheaper imported steel and iron articles. No gold mines are 
reported and the iliurnond mining industry which persist^s in Banna enjo 3 rB so far 
more a reputation than for its output and economic value. * The great Vindhyim 
sjTitem provides inromparahle sandstones and lime-stones ’ and they ought to 
Ih! of immense value. Some of the great architectural glories of Central India 
have been of Vindhyan .stone. The early Buddhistic monuments at Sanchi and 
Bharut, the magnificient tenth centiiTT temples at Khajumho, the earlier and 
later buildings in Owalior Fort, the Pathan monuments at Mandu and even the 
Mogbal palaces, mosques and other fine buildings, vividly impress upon us in what 
wonderful way the Central Indian building materials were utilised by the master 
builders of the post. Tlie Vindhyan series provides lime and cement which arc 
closely associated with the building industry*. They are worked at Muihur and at 
Sutna. 

If the mineral resources of Central India are |MH)r. its natural and agricul¬ 
tural products are more abundant. All along the Vindhyas and its off-shoots 
there are extensive forests and if scientifically consciv'ed, they should provide 
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various kinds of wmal and timber. The sylvan industries, sueb aa the collection, 
utilization and trtinsiM>rtation of natural or wild products, arc in a primitive and 
unorganised stage. Tlicir collection is still in the huntls of the primitive tribes 
of the Vindhyas and of south Rewa. ITie only industiy' that has made some head¬ 
way—particularly in Malwa —Ls textiles. Malwa U a cotton growing area and 
to meet local necessities ginning pres.ses have been established. No industrial 
statistics were compiled in the present Census but according to the last report, 
there were 101 ginning factories. The first Cotton mill in Central India was 
started at Indore about 60 years ago. There are now 7 mills at Indore with 104,653 
spindles at work and 5,244 average looms with an invested capital of 68 lakhs of 
rui>ecs and employing nearly thirteen thousand skilled and unskilled labour. 

34. Thus the natural scope for industrialization is limited and other consi- 
ilemtions militate against it. First of all there must he a demaud for such a jioHcy. 
The demand for it cun come from the class which has surplus capital to provide 
or from the middle class which seeks employment from the over-crowded pro¬ 
fessions. Both of these are absent in these parts. Secondly organised mdustries 
working throughout the year require a supply of efficient labour. Central India 
is by no means a densely propuhited part. The population is moderate in parts 
and sjiarse in many places. Nowhere is there any great pressure on the soil. 
There is in fact no .sign of hunger for land. The primary consiilcration Is the raising 
of food and agriculture alxMirlis all available labour. Agriculture can ill afford, even 
if it could, to have its labour withdrawn and concentrated in industrial centres. 
It is debatable how far industrialization is a panacea for economic ills in the hack- 
warti areas of Central India. 

35. Tlie main industrj' of these parts Is agriculturt> ami it is more prtifitablc 
to invest capital in scientific agriculture and side by side revive, encourage and 
cxjuiiid the rillage and cottage indastries which have existed for a long time 
and are now in a process of decay. In some cn.ses the prtic<*s.s df decay is natural 
and inevitable. Many imbu'tries which were once in a flouri.shing condition were 
intinuitely iMiund up with the courts of the-rulers. The colour and p«inij* of their 
courts are giving place to the more subtlued but drab modem tastes. The demands 
of the common {ample also are un«lergning rapid chaugc.s. Hence the lunguujhing 
of the imlustrics and the dispersal of the skilled artisan classes and their ahsoqi- 
tiou in other occu|)ations in life. The once famous tie-dying.industry of Central 
India, the fine muslins of Sarungjiur, Sehore and other places, the artistic lac- 
industry and such others have all suffered in decay owng to comj)etition or neglect, 
or to a change in taste and ideas. 

With the improvemeut of agriculture in the right direction, we may look 
forward to increasing prosperity. The resulting benefit would almost certuinly 
out-weigh the loss of pou{>y as a staple crop. In former times it is .said the pros¬ 
perity of Malwa depenued on poppy cultivation. For some time it has ceased 
to be a staple crop in Malwa. In 1906-1907 the area under I>oppy cultivation in 
Central India was 160,112 acres. The China trade began to diminish in 
1907 and finally .stopped in 1913. In 1915-1916 which was the year of 
lowc-st production it was 1,449 acres only. In the decade from 1920-1930, 
there has been a revival of production owing to the agreement of poppy pro¬ 
duction between the producing States and the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The marginal table gives the acreage 
under {K){)py from 1920 to 1030. It will be seen tlie 
highest acreage of 27,441 in 1922-1923 was only one- 
sixth of the area under {loppy in 1906-1907. The worst 
adverse effects arising out of the restriction of {KJppy 
cultivation wore felt before 1920 but the problem.^ 
arising out of them exi.st and await a favourable 
solution. Opium is generally cultivated in a good 
class “ garden soil " and is well-irrigated. The culti¬ 
vator gets ready cash tbiw enabling him to hiiance 
other cultivation. He has also not to seek a market 
and the prices an* stable. The problem is one of find¬ 
ing a suitable substitute crop which cmuld lie juofitahly 
grown in the soil in which the poppy has prerionaly been grown. In this and 
in other measures for the rehabilitation of rural areas, the States cau rtmiler great 
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help. SuporstitionB such a* it is unlucky to grow pirticular crops have to l)e 
replaced by enlightened ideas. Adequate facilities are necessary’ for the spread 
of well irrigation. Diffusion of general ideas regarding simple hut scientific 
methods of agriculture is of great benefit. A new orientation is also needed 
towards the fwlicy of internal customs wherever it bears harshly on cultivators 
and prevents them from having access to markets. A heavy customs duty on 
staple agricultural crops strikes at the base of economic prosperity by depri\Tng 
the producer of outside markets and competitive prices for his produce. The 
question of internal castonrs is linked up with the revenues of the States but 
the tendency in future will probably be in the direction of an economic union of 
the States. 

The economic condition of the States—whether they are the more progressive 
ones or th<j8e who are just emerging out of their isolation—is in a state of transi¬ 
tion. An intelligent and consistent policy towards rural reconstruction, infusion 
of vigour and life in the village and its institutions, an enlightened policy of rural 
economv and organisation of small industries, will go a long w'ay in the economic 
proapenty of the States. 

36. Scope of the Report —A word may be added as to the scope and limi¬ 
tation of this report. Statistical analysis of an area like Central India gives rise 
to peculiar difficulties. The presence of many diverse administrative units makes 
it impossible to carry the discussion tt» all the units. The States on the other hand 
are the real administrative units and their figures alone are worth consideration. 
This may end in desultory conclusions and cumbersome presentment of facts with¬ 
out any composite picture. Again to restrict the presentation of figures for the 
Agency as a whole is not at all illuminating. Rather they convey no intelligent 
meaning as Central India is a mere geographical expression. The general plan 
adopted in thu* report has been to carry the discussions into the more important 
and representative units so as to secure os adequate a picture as possible. The 
treatment of the subject matter in the first six chapters or the report labours rmder 
one serious limitation. There is a total absence of vital statistics in this area and 
without it any discussion or chjser analysis of Census statistics is unreal. The 
remaining Chapters, viz., infirmities, occupation, literacy, language, religion and 
caste arc susceptible of fuller treatment according to the .standard proscribed for 
the Provincial reports. 


Section 11.—Aren ^ Poputnfion avtt Dt-HHify, 

37. Definition of Population. —The population dealt with in this report 
is that ascertained on the 26th of February 1931. Mention ha.s already been 
made in the Introiluction that a preliminary record <»f the population normally 
re.sideut in each Cenaus unit was prepared a month before the Census was taken. 
In a generally immobile population os in these parts there is little chance of any 
di8tur1>ance in the movement of the population. The preliminary records were 
corrected on the night of the Census, by striking out persons who were not present 
when the enumerator went round and bv entering the names of the newcomers 
who were found in each house. To this fiad to be added the floating population 
in ifamtff, dhntamxhalas, highways and people travelling in railway trains. 6 
stations were selected for the enumeration of trains within the Agency limits. 

The Census was not a synchronous one in 
all parts. In the hilly portions of the States 
of Ratlam, AH-Rajpur, Barwani, Jhabua, 
Indore, Dhar and Rewa the Census was 
taken non-synchronously and suitable 
precautions were taken to prevent any 
movement from a synchronous to a non- 
synchronous area and vice versa. The 
tracts where there was a daylight 
Census are mostly inhabited by the primi¬ 
tive tribes and their piopulation may almost 
be taken as de jure population. The 
non-synchronous tracts formed nearly 16 
per cent, of the total area and their jwpula- 
tion constituted 11 per cent, of the total population. The date of the Census 
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wjw clioRi'.n so us tu uvoid any large (listurbanoe in tbe nioveiueut of jiopalation. 
All over Central India weekly markets are held and many of these lell on the 
20tfi of February. Some of them draw a large number of people as they are 
the chief distributing t'cutres in those parts where communications are 
meagre. Through the co-operation of the States, all markets l^e^e stopped 
whi<di fell on the Census day. Only few fairs could not be postponed. The most 
important of them is the fair at the temples of Khajuraho in Chhatorp^ htate. 
Fortunately the principal day of the fair fell after the Census date. The con¬ 
gregation was therefore small. The Khilchipur State held the Garahtl cattle 
fair and two small fairs were hehl in Kewa. Iherc is also consideiable nio\tment 
at the w'huut cutting season but the Census was taken before the movement was in 
full swing in most parts. 

Actual Population. —The population as disclosed on the night of the 2Gth 
February b the actual population. It is the population normally resident in¬ 
creased l)y those who happened to be caught in the Census net on that night less 
those who were away. It also included those who bad arrived into the 
at the time the recortls were checked, less those who had departed from it. Ihis 
de facto or actual population is also more or less the normal population. In 
Imperial table III the number of travellers enumerated was only 8AJ39, i.c., not 
more than 1 per milk of the total population. Considering this small exception, 
we may practically take the actual population as corresponding to the normal 
population. The tables in this report deal with the actual populaUon. 

Natural Population.— In some of the Subsidiary tables the term “ natural 
population " will be found. It is meant to represent the population without the 
disturbing efiects due to migration; that b, it represents the actual population 
plus those bom in Central India but enumerated elwwhcre mtni/« those who arc 
bom elsewhere but censused in Central India. It b never possible to kiiow all 
the persons who are bom in the area dealt with but enumerated outside it. We 
get a fair approximation to that number which we use in arriving at the normal 
population. 

38 Statbtical reference. —The Imperial tables with which thb chapter 
•b mainlv concerned are table No. 1 which gives statistics for area, houses and 
population, and table No. II which shows variation in population smcc 1901. 
The following Subsidiary tables will bo fouud at the end of the Chapter. 


I. —Density, W'ater-Hupply and Crops. 

II. — Distribution of the Population classified according to Density. 

III. —Variation in relation to Density since 1881. 

IV, —Variation in Natural Population. 

VI.—Variation by Tahsils classified according to Density: (a) Actual figures; (6) Pro¬ 
portional figures. 

Vn.— Persona per House and Houaes per square mile. 

39 Ar«a.— The area of the Central India Agency shown in thb report b 
51.697 square miles.^ Within thb area, 63-79 square miles of temtorv are the 
British Administered Areas. The rest of the area comprises tbe U-mtones admi- 
nbtercd by the rulers of the various States. 

40. Population of Administrative units.— The real units of adminbtra- 
tion are the States and not the political agencies which as cxplamed previously 
have been dbcarded in the present Census for the presentation of statistics. The 
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7. Manpur(Britiah) . 
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diagram opposite shows tlie actual population of the principal States in Central 
India and the other exhibits clearlv the actual jiopulation of the principal btatos 

arranged m order ot 
popul a t i o n. The 
marginal diagram 
showing the relation 
of area and popula¬ 
tion is meant to 
illustrate the distri¬ 
bution of the total 
area and population 
over the principal 
units. The three 
big States—Indore, 
Bhopal and Rewa— 
occupy 57 per cent, 
of the total area 
and account for 55 
per cent, of the total 
population. Of the 
remaining States, 
only 2 States are of 
over 2,000 square 
milas but less than 
3,500 square miles. 
4 States have an 
area between 1,000 
and 2,000 square 
miles. The number 
of States having an 
area between 500 
and 1,000 square 
miles and between 
100 and 500 square 
miles is 10 and 13 
resjiectively. At the 
extreme end there is 
Bauka-Fubari with 
an area of only 6 
square miles. Simi¬ 
larly with regard to 
population 2 States 
have a population 

of over a million and one State over half a million. Three States have popu¬ 
lation between 2 hundred thousand and 5 hundred thousand. As many as 
eleven States have population between one hundred thousand and two hundred 
thousand and the population of five States ranges from fifty thousand to one 
hundred thousand. Kamta-Rajaula has a population of 1,114. These figures 
bring home the enormous diversity of the Central Indian States from the point 
of area and population. 
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The average State in Central India with a small area and sparse population 
stands no comparison with the Britash districts in the thickly populate part.s 
of the Gangetic plain. Thus the district of M^mensingh in Bengal contains over 
77 per cent, of the total ovulation of Central India which is again far less than the 
divisional population of wrakhpur fti the United Provinces or Chota Nagpur 

in Bihar and Orissa. Nearer Lome, if we 
take the three large States, Bhopal is 
comparable in population to an average 
district in the Central Provinces while the 
largest State in the Rajputana Agency 
far outstrips the {K>pulation of Rewa or 
Indore. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THL ACTUAL POPULATION 
OP THE PRINCIPAL STATES OF THE AGENCX 

IN 1931 
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41. Density. —The density of Central India Agency is 129, This is what 
IS called the mean density and ia obtained by dividing tl» population by the total 
area. This figure is not uniform everywhere but vane.s in diflereut pa^. The.se 
variations by differeut States are shown in the map. Broadly speaking (exeep- 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY 



tion.s to this can easily be recalled), States having a density below 140 are tht^ 
which are entirely situated on the Viudhyan ranges or those who^ part temtorica 
lie on the Vin lhyas. Most of those who.se density is over 140 lie mainly on the 
plateau or on the low-lying parts of the East. In Subsidiary table IT at the end 
of the chapter will be found the distribution of the population classified according 
to density. It will bo seen that only 2 classes—under 150 and 150-300—are suffi¬ 
cient to cover our units. 82 par cant, of the total population is accommodated in 
the first category and only 18 per cent, in the second one. ^^ e also sec that in no 
State is the population distributed over these two classes. All the units in this 
table having a density of more than 150 but less than 300, arc those which mo.stly 
lie in parts where the Central Indian hills have not badly broken the configuration 
of their surface. 

The mean density figures are by themselves not wry informing. A small 
strip of ribbon-like area, such as, say, the Narbada valley, may support a large 
population while the hills near about clad with forests may remain empty. In 
oruer that we may obtain a better idea as to density we must enquire more closely 
into the ilensity of smaller units such as Tahsils or Parganas and correlate the 
density of each part with the cultivable area and rainfall, with the proj^rtion of 
gross cultivated area and such other factors. The figures shown in Subsidiary table 
I are intended for such an enquiry. In Provincial table I, the density of pojmlation 
has been worked out for the smallest administrative div^iou of each State. Though 
some sort of figures are there, I shall briefiy explam why they are of no value for 
accurate statistical analysis. The recordeti area in many places is untrustworthy. 
Even the areas as recorded in the previous Census reports and carried over from 
Cemms to Census are based on old Survey records and they have not been brought 
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up to date, in many States there has yet been no systematic survey and settle¬ 
ment on modem lines and the tigures are based on approximation. As regards 
the agricultural statistics the position is again far from satisfactory. The mver- 
sity of the many units makes it impossible to know on what system the statistics 
are maintained. Each State has its own system and even the land-tenure changes 
from plac^ to place. The majority of the units being small States, they cannot 
afford to have a costly land revenue establishment and the administrative system 
is of different grades. Eurther in each State there are alienated holdings, such us 
jagir, imm or ijsfimurar, about which the State revenue department possesses no 
reliable statistics. The Central India Agency not being an administrative unit 
there is no arrangement by which the agricultural and other statistics could be 
co-ordinated and published for the Agency as a whole. Again with the exception 
of one or two States, the others possess no settlement reports and even if they do, 
are reluctant to bring them out. So very little reliance can be placed on the tigures 
exhibited in Sulwidiarv Table I which have been compiled from di&rent sources. 
The most reliable of tliera in few units do not cover the whole area of the Stale. 
Thu majority are of doubtful rdiance and a few at least ore very crude estimates. 
Thus, iu one place the only information available is the number of ploughs and a 
ploi^h’s capacity to cultivate is taken as about 12*5 acres and the area actually 
cultivated in 1931 has been arrived at by this means. 

Under such circumstances, I do not propose to consider what lies behind the 
crowding of people in any area, nr otherwise discuss the factors of density in detail 
or embark upon the wider economic problems arising out of them. Few general 
points may be mentioned by way of suggestion rather than to establish any definite 
correlation. The physical features of Central India arc well-known. The gentle 
undulating plateau of Malwa or the low-lying eastern tracts are broken up by the 
Vindhyan series, the Kaimur range and the Panna hills. Where there are large 
and continuous strim of cultivable laud, they have been parcelled out in an 
endless manner by the different States and their feudatories and ja^V-holders. 
The inconveniences arising out of the fragmentation of agricultural holdings aie 
often discossed. The fragmentation of sovereignties have their own problems. 
Density in Central India is thus affected by the presence of inhospitabk* regions 
where man cannot crowd and by restrictive conditions that to some extent 
hamper the growth in those parts where the soil can support more people. The 
soil of Malwa is rich and in the past it has been a proverbially favoured region. 
Historical and a^lministrative causes have played a considerable part in influencing 
the density of Central India. Early in the 19th century the coimtry passcu 
through an intense jicrioil of anarchy. The depopulation of a country which 
already had a thin population had gone to such an extent, that the historical events 
have left marks of permanent and deep-seated injury. In the backward tracts 
the recovery was slow, rnrhaps too slow, and just when the country was regaining 
prosperity, the heavy blow of famine fell on Central India in 1001, gravely retarding 
the growth of prosperity. Again, given the necessary physical factors, such as 
soil, rainfall and sufficient supply of water, man may not crowd as much as the 
presence of these factors would justify on account of administrative lestrictions 
and policy. Both in the plateau and in the low-lving eastern parts agriculturid 
conditions must be held to influence density. The* soil in many parts can easily 
support a greater population than it does at present. It .seems necessary that 
the sources of available water supply must be increased. The undulating* nature 
of the plateau docs not lend itself to extensive canal or tank irrigation and the 
area commanded is restricted. Besides tank irrigation the extension of well irriga¬ 
tion Ls a matter of primary importance everj'where. In the increase of the avail¬ 
able water supply by well irrigation, the State can give help and eliminate artifirial 
admimstrative cliecks. MTien concessions on wells are given to a tenant to reim¬ 
burse him for the capital he has expended, the well practically becomes a State 
property and the tenant’s only right in the well is a right of transfer. The writer 
of a settlement report concerning one of the Central India States, from whom 1 
have quoted proceeds to make the just remark that in taxing the improvements 
made by tenants, it is perhaps well to remember that ploughing and sowing land 
is as much an improvement as irrigating it and that if the strictly equitable view 
be adhered to the State is only entitled to the rental which the land would produce 
under gr^. With no immediate prospect of industrial development and urbani¬ 
sation, with meagre communication in different parts, and with inelastic and even 
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dmuuishing revenues and increasing expenditure in administrutions, the States 
will have to consider in coming years the econouiic problems arising out of the dis* 
tributiou of population in their territories. 

Section III. -Movement of the Population. 

42. Variation in Population in previous Censuses. — The present Census 
is the sixth decennial Census for this Agency. There is no authentic information 
about any previous enumeration in these parts before the British paramountcy 
was imposed. It appears that Census was taken in very early times and the 
Mauryau bureaucrat was allowed to ask all kinds of qxiestions which are forbidden 
by the Indian Census Act. Espionage w'as linked up with Census and this per¬ 
haps made the task of the Mauiy^an Census Superintendent a more inteiesting 
pastime than that of his present day successor who has to buttle with slutistics ! 
The first recorded euumeration of Malwa was made by 8ir John Malcolm in 1820. 
It was only a partial estimate in certain portions of Malwa. At that time Bundel- 
khand and Baghelkhand did not form a part of the Central India Agency. 'Ihe 
first regular Census was taken in Central India in 1881. The schedule used was a 
modified one and it did not contain all the details that were prescribed in the 
British Indian Schedule. The primitive tribes were not enumerated : only a rough 
estimate was made on the information obtained from the headmen of the tribes. 
No superintendence was exercised by the Imperial Government and the work was 
far from accurate. In fact the author of the note on the Census of 1881 says that 
it is not safe to regard the figures otherwise than as rough estimates of the peoj)le 
and the facts connected with their existence. Sir Lepel Griffin who was then the 
Agent to the Governor General in Central India wrote that the Census returns of 
Central India w'ere, for comparative and deductive purposes, not worth the paper 
on which they were written. In 1891 the procedure in no way differed from the 
previous one but the writer claimed greater accm-acy in enumeration. Still many 
of the States must linvc been very' backward 40 years ago and it docs not appear 
there could have been a really marked improvement. It is from 1901 that the 
Census of this Agency was carried out systematicall}' as in British India and the 
operations were conducted with the same minuteness and care as in other parts. 
Owing to the destruction of the registers in the 1881 Census and the absence of the 
Pargana figures in 1891, it will be seen from Imperial Table 11 that the adjusted 
population for the Agency prior to 1901 is not available. No great reliance can be 
placed on the figures w'here available, for the Censuses before 1901. The movement 
of population for the Agency is therefore best considered from 1901. 

Throughout the first three quarters of the 19th century conditions were not 
favourable for the rapid growth of population in Central India. In the first quar¬ 
ter of the century the once smiling land of .Malwa had become a desert and the 
eastern parts were equally disturbed by internecine feuds and disturbances. The 
extent to which the population of Malwa for which alone we have statistics, suffered 
in the period of anarchy can be gauged from the table printed as Appendix XV to 
the Memoir. In Indore State, for example, out of 3,701 KhaUa or Goveniment 
villages ordy 2,038 were inliabited; 1 ,083 were in extreme state of desolation. 
Out of 2,596 KhaUa villages in Bhopal, 965 alone were inhabited. Shortly after, 
in 1829-30 and in 1833-34, Bundelkhaml was visited with a very severe famine. 
With the e.stabli8hmcnt of [wace throughout Central India the rulers of the States 
tired and e.xhausted, fell, so to say, in slumber. The effect was psychological in the 
case of the larger States, with their ambitions curbed, tlieir activities restricted, 
their sphere of iuiluentre diminished and their authority attenuated. The dis¬ 
inherited many tenaciously clung to what little w'as restored to them out of the 
WTOckage. When the excitement due to the Mutiny' subsided, a new spirit began 
to stir some of the big States but the back waters were rarely (listurbed even by a 
ripple. But towards the end of the century' wth the opening up of communica¬ 
tions and the penetration of the ideas of progress in many parts, the population 
also showed signs of increa.se. Unfortunately this progress was arrested by the 
visitation of severe famine towards the closing years of the century. Ill-prepared 
and ill-equipped to meet it, the machinery’ in the States broke down and the result¬ 
ing loss of life was terrible. 

In 1901, the opening balance of the A^ncy population, after the adverse 
effects of the heavy famine mortality, stood at 5,435,038. In the decade that 
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followed there was an effective rebound. It has been shown in pre'vious CensuB 


Popnlatum and DtmtUf 1901-ltit. 


Ytmr. 

PopoUtion. 

Deonty. 

1901 , 

0.436.083 

106 

1811 .... 

0,133,734 

119 

1921 . 

0,00!,601 

116 

1931 .... 

6,632,700 

129 


reports that famine affects people at the 
two extremes of life—the very old and the 
very young. The reproductive power of the 
people who escape the selective mortality 
in famine comes into play. The birth-rate 
increases and death-rate is low. There is 
therefore a large growth in population. 
This is clearly seen in the increase in the ]K)pulation between 1901 and 1911 
W'hen the population increased by 12‘8 per cent. The increase would have 
been more but for the visitations of several \'indent plague epidemics which 
affected the urban areas. In the next decade there was again a set back 

due to the influenza epidemic. 
A rough estimate given in the Inst 
re|)ort for the Agency showed tliat 
the mortality due to Influenza 
was well over 4 and 6 hundred 
thousand. It was perhaps much 
more than that. The population 
fell in 1921 by 2*1 per cent. This 
fall was uneven. The West 
showed an increase of 4*2 per cent, 
while the East recorded a fall 
of 8'1 per cent. The backward 
areas in the East were very 
severely affected by the epidemic. 
We have no definite figures to 
guide us. In the present decade 
which we may call a normal one, 
the population has increased by 
10*5 per cent. 'Jliis corresponds 
exactly to the rise in the popula* 
tion for the whole of India. The 
marginal diagram and the gra])hs 
on the opposite page illustrate the 
movement of the population in 
the previous decades. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE GROTTH OF 
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43. Variation in Population since 1921.— In the last 10 years the popula¬ 
tion of the Agency has increased by 630,239 or by 106 per cent. The increase is 

not the same in both 
J 901 . ^hc Divisions. The 

West is more progres¬ 
sively increasing than 
the East. The two 
tracts are approxi¬ 
mately equal in area, 
population and den¬ 
sity. The increase in 
population can only 
be due to two causes : 

o *1 1 • 11 excess of births over 

As there are no registered rital statistics, wo cannot 
compare the increase shown by the Census with the excess of registered births 
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PROPORTIONATE CHANGES IN THE POPULATION OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL STATES 

IN C.l. AGENCY 1881 - 1931 

AS SHOWN BY THE CURVES OF THE LOGS OF THE POPULATION . 
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over deaths. Some idea as to the growth of the populatiou can however he 

obtained from the 
marginal table. As 
the natural popula¬ 
tion figures are not 
availabte for the na¬ 
tural divisions, only 
those for the Agency 
as a whole have been 
shown. Thus the 
natural growth ac¬ 
counts for over 90 per 
cent, of the increase. 
Migration as a factor does not intrude itself in accounting for the growth of 

YatiatiooUA<tMatamdSatnrmlPopalatitm. population. This IS l^parent flOni 

the marginal table. The actual po¬ 
pulatiou has increased by 10*5 per 
cent, while the natural population 
has increased by nearly the same 
amount. The difference is only *7 
per cent. In the absence of othei 
data, we are merely able to obtain 
just a glimpse as to how the popula¬ 
tion has increased in the decade. 
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Two maps and a diagram are given to illustrate the variation in population 
during the decade. One map and the diagram show the increase or decrease by 

States as a percentage on 
the population in 1021 and 
the other us a variation in 
density. It will be noticed 
therefrom that in the West 
the increase is highest in 
Ratlam and Sailana, fol¬ 
lowed by Jaora and is least 
in the Dewas States and 
Sitaraau. These States are 
all in the Malwa Agency. 
In the Bhopal Agency, the 
three small States of Khil- 
chipur, Rajgarh and Nar- 
singhgarh show an increase 
well o\'er the provincial 
avera^ while Bhopal has 
only increased by 6*4 per 
cent. The same rise is 
shared by Uhar while the 
rest of the States in the 
Southern Agency show 
higher increase. The rise 
in Indore is 14*5 per cent. 
None of the States in the 
West show a decrease and 
with the exception of 
Bhopal, Dhar, Dewas States 
and Sitamau, the rest have 
increased over 10 per cent 
The same cannot be said 
of the East. Only Orchha 
and Rewa keep pace with 
the provincial rise. Char- 
khari, Chhatarpur and 
Baoni setnaDy show a decrease. On the whole the eustei^n parts are recovering 
much more slowly than the western States. 
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CHAPTER I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


Awerofft Bain/atl ia iadM, 


44. Economic Condition of the Decade. — In the introductory reniarks at 
the commencement of this chapter, a brief summary of the economic conditions 
of the Agency has already been given. With the scanty and incomplete material 
supplied by many States, it is not possible to reconstruct out of it a len^hy and 
detailed account of the condition of the decade. A brief summary sufficient to 
form a background to appreciate the movement of the population in the inter- 
censal period is all that is set out in this paragraph. The decade 1921*30 may be 
safely set down as one of comparative prosperity. There was no actual famine or 
serious scarcity in any large area and the decade was practically free from any 
widespread epidemic of a ^^rulent type. The supply of food and fodder was gene¬ 
rally sufficient. The prices were fluctuating according to production but generally 
continued to prevail high until about the close of the decade when they fell down 
considerably in consequence of the universal and world-wide economic depression. 
The wages have remained practically stationary. The economic conditions on the 
whole were favourable to the growth of population, there being no serious dis¬ 
turbing factor. 

Crop and R ai nf a ll . — The country is predominantly agricultural and the pros¬ 
perity of the people depends on favourable agricrdtural conditions. Except 
in few parts of Bundelkhand where irrigation from the Betwa, Dha.san and Ken 
canals is available to a limited extent, the chief sonrees of irrigation are wells, 
bantlhs and tanks. The snceess of crops therefore largely depends on proper supply 

of rain water. The mean a^’e^age rainrall 
during the decade for the Agency and the 
two Natural Divisions is noted in the 
margin. In the years 1021, 1928 and 1929 
the rainfall in the Agency as a whole and 
in the East was below the average while 
the years of deficient rain for the West were 
1926 and 1929. There was an excess of 
rainfall in 1924 and 1926 in the East and in 
1924 and 1930 in the West. During the 
latter part of the decade the crops siiffeied 
off and on from rust, frost and hailstorm 
and from the Nnsitation of locusts in various 
parts of the Agency, but the extent of 
damage was not considerable in any part 
and it was localised in few areas. "Wherever necessary, suitable relief measures 
such as the grant of remissions of revenue and Tacrari advances by the 
States concerned eased the situation and helped the cultivatore to tide over 
the difficulty. On the whole, the condition of crops was fairly satisfactory all 
over the Agency except in the Bhopal political agency where the crops are 
reported to have suffemd somewhat .seriously. Parts of Bhopal State lying on 
the hank of the Narbada also suffered from the inundations of the river in 
1923 and 1926, the damage in the latter year being considerable. The economic 
condition in the principal units of the Agency is discussed in the next Section 
in connection with the variation in population. Survey and Settlement operations 
were in progress during the decade in .\jaigarh, Bijawar, Charkhnri, Orchha and 
Maihar in addition to the States mentioned in the next Section and a revision 
and re-assessment of rates was xmdertaken in Baoni and Datia. 
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Public Health.— No vital statistics are available and the figures of reported 
deaths from epidemics are vepr unreliable. They are .‘sufficient only to indicate 
that the decade enjoyed practical immunity from all epidemics of a virulent type 
and that the loss of life from these was not accountable as an important factor in the 
variation of population. In 1921 few cases of Plague occurred in Bhopal State 
while in the years 1921-22, 1924 and 1930 the Ea.stem States of Bewa, Maihar, 
Panna, Chhatarpur and Bijawar were affected, but the loss of life was inconsiderable. 
In the years 1921 and 1928-30 Cholera seems to have appeared in an epidemic form 
and was reported from most of the States, Bhopal Agency and few Eastern States 
being comparatively more affected. The loss of life was however not great. Cases 
of Influenza occurred in the British Pargana of Manpur in every year. The place 
is malarious after the rains and exposure is likely to dev'elop into pneumonia 'or 
influenza. In other places there were only occasional cases. In 1930, Small-pox 
prevailed more or less in most States, those chiefly affected being Indore,'Bhopal, 
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Rajgarh, Narsinghgarh, Dewas, Ratlam, Barwani and Dliar in the West, and Char- 
kbari and Maihar in the Ea.‘»t. In the remaining years of the decade except in 1920 
when a few of the eastern States were also afiected, the disease was practically 
confined to some States in the West, Indore being subjected to its \mwelcome 
visitations to a larger extent. 

Section IV—Variation by Principal States. 

45. Indore. — The State of Indore is formed of .several detached tracts. The 
largest and the njost compact lies south of the Vindhyas, One portion of the 
State lies on the Malwa plateau and inchuled in it are the districts of Indore, 
Mahidpur and Rampura-Bhanpuru. The other section, comprising the districts 
of Niraar and Nemawar lies partly on and below the Vindhyan hills and the 
district of Nimar includes in it a portion of the Satpuras as well. Besides 
those two broad divisions there are two detached Parganas lying far away from 
the main block of territory. One is the Pargaiia of Alampur with an area of 
37 square miles. It lies wholly on the alluvial plain of the Jumna-Ganges doab, 
in u flat country of moderately fertile soil. The other is the Pargnna of 
Nandwai situatt'd in the Rajputana Agency. It is a hilly area. The soil i? rocky 
and of low fertility unsuited for Pain crops. Of the total area of the State, 4,582 
squan^ miles are situated on the plateau. The seasonal and economic conditions 
throughout the decade were normal anfl satisfactory. In the opening year of the 
decade rainfall was not up to the average especially in Nimar, Nemawar and Ram- 
pura districts. These suffere<l from scarcity of food.stuffs and fodder. In the 
next three years, except in 1923 when the distribution was uneven, the rainfall was 
good, and the crops were satisfactory. In 1 926, rainfall was ttelow normaL Kha- 
n/suffered in places but Pahi was better. In the next two years rainfall was late. 
XAan/suffered in places. In 1928 and 1929, rainfall was unevenly distributed- 
In 1930 rainfall was in excess .and the crops were good everywhere. The State is 
favourably situated and is undergoing a process of c^ansion for some decades. 
The capital town bes in the very heart of Malwa and its remarkable rise has con¬ 
tributed a great deal to the growing prosperity of the State. Excellent road com¬ 
munication*' have opened up the different scattered parts of the State. 66 mile? 
of metalled road were constructed during the decade and the total mileage of roads 
is now 780. The textile industry has developed considerably. Besides 7 mills 
in Indore City, there are 105 ginning factories and 26 cotton presses in the State. 
In 1930,13 Joint Stock Companies wfth an authorized capital of Rs. 3,647,500 were 
in existence. The State has been resettled and rural development and expansion 

„ , . „ . , j ^ are receiving attention. But 
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for the serious inroads of the 
1901 famine, the population of 
Indore State h^« at^dily ex¬ 
panded and compared with the 
1891 figures, the population now 
shows an increase of 13 per 
cent. A greater part, of Indore 
district lies on the plateau ex¬ 
cepting the southern portion of 
Mhow Pargam abutting on the 
Vindhyas which also traverses 

_ the detached and isolated Par- 

gam of Petlawad, mostlv inhabited by the Bhils. This Pargana shows the highest 
increase in tliis district,’ Slightly less than one half of the population of the 
district is concentrated in the citv of Indore and the adjacent Cantonment of Mhow. 
Except in the portions covered by the jungle the district is highly cultivated and 
orows excellent crops. The decrease in Indore and Depalnur Parganas is some¬ 
what unexpected. Barring few areas which are broken un by low hills, th** whole 
of Mahidpur district is an opn, undulating plain and shares the characteristics 
of the plateau. The soil is rich black loam, and even though the eastern portions 
are broken up by low hills covered with scrub jungles, the soil in the valleys which 
is renewed by the denudation of the hilk. affords rich fields and jiasture grounds. 
Owin*^ to drought and scarcity the detached Pargana of Alampur ha.s decreased 
in iMipulation, and like the small sized towns Mahidpur is not prospering. The 
southern sections of Rarapura-Bhani)ura district lie on the plateau but north of 
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Ratupura the hilly tracts, an ami ot the Vindhyus, have spread from oast to west, 
and they fonn a part of the range which has spread from Chittor to Chunderi. 
Their ejrteumon into the district has affected its homogeneity. The tract was once 
an opium-growing area. The contraction of the area under poppy and the scars 
left by the famine of 1899 are [KThaps retarding the full growth of this district. 
Only the Oaroth Pargana shows an increase of over ten per cent. Nemawar district 
falls into two sections. The north-west and southern portions are hill y and covered 
with forests. The central and eastern portions are covered wth fertile alluvial 
soil uiid bear good crops. In all the three Pargana* the population shows consider¬ 
able ijicrease. The district of Nimac is a compact block of territory but is extreme¬ 
ly varied. It Ls encased Ixjtween the Vindhyas and the Satpuras and the Narbada 
nows in between them. The land is fertile on the adjacent aides of the river with 
bolts of rich alluvial soil. There are stretches of barren plains and low rocky 
jungles, while the forest areas are covered with wild jungles. The lowest density 
is in Sendhwa Pargana which lies on the Satpura ranges. Nimar dLstrict shows the 
highest increase of population in the whole State. 


46. Bhopal Agency. —The Bhopal political charge under a Political Agent 
consists of the States and Kstates of Bhopal, Narsinghgarh, Rajgarh, Khilchipur, 
Kurwai, Muhammadgarh and Pathari, Basoda is being treated for political pur- 
M.ses a.s a separate unit in this charge pending the decision of its status vis-a-vi* 
Gwalior but its statistics are included in those of Gwalior. The area of the Agency 
is 9,073 square miles and the population has increa.sed by 7*9 per cent. The 
average density is 116. Tlio Agency lies on the plateau of northern and eastern 
Malwa. The Agra-Boiubay road and the Ujjain-Bhopal and the Itarsi-Jhansi 
sections of the G. I. P. Railway traverse the charge. The Political Agent stays 
at Bhopal. 


Bhopal. —X greater portion of Bhopal State is situated on the Malwa plateau 
the south-^st portion of which is traversed by off-shoots of the Vindhvan hills. 
The main line of the Vindhya.H lies to the .soutl’k and beyond the hills is tKe fertile 
valley of the Narbada. The plateau land is highly fertile and patches of fertile 
soil are found at the foot of the hills and l>eyond in the valley. 

In the decade a systematic Survey and Settlement operations were under¬ 
taken and the ohl M ustajiri or revenue farming system is Wing replaced by the 
Ryolicari system. The settlement work was in progress towards the close of tW 
decade. In the decade there has been no famine but the condition of crops has 
not, on the whole, been quite satisfactory. In 1922 and 1924 there was excessive 
rainfall and in the latter year the crops were Ih!1ow the normal. In 1925 owing to 
the shortage of winter rains crops somewhat suffered in few places. The floods 
in the Narbada in Seprtember 1920 cause<I considerable damages in the southern 
Tahsils. In the latter year, frost and locust did considerable damage to the crops 
and the monsemn in 1929 was below nomial. It is reported that on the whole the 
decade was not one of marked or continuous agricultural prosperity. 

There was no extension of railway lines but 86 miles of metalled roods w'ero 
constnicted. 11 Co-operative banks and 709 new' societies C 4 ime into existence 

thus making a total of 26 banks 
and 1,160 societies. In the 
Nizamat-i-Maghrib which in¬ 
cludes the City of Bhopal, there 
has l>een a general increase, 
the most marked being in the 
Wty itself where the popula¬ 
tion has increased by 35-3 per 
cent. In the niral areas there 
is a decrease in Bhopal (Huzur) 
. . . Tahaxl (—6*I) and in Nasrulla- 

ganj (—3-3). The wgh^ mcrcase is m Doraha TahtU (-f20-5). The southern 
^acts, I.C., below the Vindhyas show decrease in several Tahsils, viz.. Raison, 
Goharganj and Begai^nj. These parts were affected by the seasonal calamities 
end the flood.s m the Narbada. .Vccording to the vital statistics supplied by the 
State the total births were 196,099 and deaths 162,181. The comput^ population 
comes to 726,366 as agaunst the actual population of 729,955. This would suggest 
the hM gamed by migration but complete migration statistics are not avail¬ 
able. The few mcomplete figures available for the adjacent provinces show that 
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VaRitTtos rin cxbt. 

1031-31. 

1811-31. 

1 

KbUrhipur . 
NaniniAgarb . 
Uajicarh 

S 

4S.S83 

113.873 

134.801 

3 

is; 

166 

uo 

4 

-(-13-8 
+ 13 3 
+ 1T-S 

5 

-oi 
—7-7 
—8-7 


the State loses by emigration. No reliance can however be placed on the regis¬ 
tered vital statistics. 

Rajgarh, Karsinghgarh and Khilchipor. —These three States are situated on 
the plateau. Narsinghgarh and Rajgarh are inejctricatcly mixed up. The northern 

portion of Rajgarh is much cut 
Pcp,t^io,.Dr^_,a.dVanalh^(khr,BinpalA 9 .’,cyStaU^ Up by hflls butthc SOUthem 

and eastern portions lie on the 
plateau. Khilchipur is mainly 
situated in the Deccan trap 
area but the northern portions 
are covered with a rough stony 
soil of little agricultural value. 
Though there was no famine 
or scarcity in these parts, yet 
the condition of the crops was 
noti^uite satisfacturj’ from 1922 to 1926. The rainfall w’us defective and not well 
difdnbuted. The Kharif crop which is the chief crop in these parts was off and on 
damaged though the Rabi was imiformly good. In 1028 and 1029 wheat was 
damaged by rust. These local variations were how’ever not serious. The rise in 
the population shows that these areas have recovered from the previous adverse 
effects due to the Inlluenzji epidemic. 

47. Malwa and Southern States Agency. — ^These two Agencies have been 
amalganuited since the last Census and placed under the charge of a Political 
Agent who stays in Manpur^ round about which is an area of 49 square miles con¬ 
stituting the British P<tr</ana of that name. The area of these combine<l .Agencies 
is 8,102 square miles and the population, 1,109,784. Excepting the State of 
Indore, these Agencies include all the States in the western, central and southern 
Malwa. 

Malwa Agency States. —The two Dewas States, Ratlam, Sailana and Sitamau, 
Jaora and the minor units of Panth-Piploda and Piploda are included in this 

„ . . . , . . charge. Except the Paraana of 

Popmlatum, and Vanahtm— Halim Stalit. _ 


State. 

Popula¬ 
tion 1031. 

Demitj. 

Vaaianoa ran ckxt. 

1021.1031. 

1011-1031. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

IVwaa (Semoi) . 

83431 

IWJ 

-1-8-2 

+ 1-7 

Dowaa (Janior) . 

70,513 

168 

-HP2 

+6-3 

Jaon 

lOO.lM 

166 

+ 16-8 

-t-3-8 

Ratlam . . 

107421 

166 

+25-6 

+3-6 

Sailana 

35.223 

126 

+29-7 

—64) 

Sitamau 

28,423 

141 

+7-1 

+0-3 


Bagaud, the whole area of the 
two Dewas States lies on the 
plateau. Ratlam and Sailana 
are inextricably mingled and in 
both large areas arc alieimtcd 
in jagirs. In the plateau por¬ 
tions of the States the sou is 
of the high fertility common 
to Malwa. Jaora and Sitamau 
wholly lie on the plateau. In 
both the soil is richest in Malwa 
and was formerly l>earing ex¬ 
cellent crops of poppy. The seasonal and economic conditions were on the 
whole normal. There was no scarcity or epideimc. Rainfall was unevenly 
distributed. Only one year was perhaps bad in some places. At least 0 years 
were fair and some even good. Tliese parts escaped daurage due to locusts. 
The highest increase of population has taken place in Ratlam and Sailana. 
Part of the growth in Ratlam is due to the growth in the urban area of 
Ratlam City which has a little more than one-third of the total State population. 
The City population has increased by 25 per cent, in the decade. The highest 
morease has taken place in the Bajna Tahsil which has 93 per cent. Bhil popula¬ 
tion. In Sailana the Raoti Tahsil, which is a hilly area and has 85 per cent. Bhil 
population, shows an increase of 40*3 per cent, and another Tahsil Bilpank which 
decreased by 18*6 per cent, in the previous decade shows an increase of 403 per 
cent. The town of Sailana has also increased by over 40 per cent. The Bhil 
population has contributed to the gretit increase in these two States. In Jaora 
W and Jaora Parganas show great decrease while others show large increase. 
Owing to the interlacing of juri.sdictions movement from one iurisdictiou to another 
is common and unless complete migration statistics are available by smaller units 
of the adjoining States, it is difficult to account for such vagaries which the iigrures 
show. 

' Aa Um rapori i« pawm^ Umtigh llie {nn the haui.qiiartct« g| tb* FoIiUckl Asnit been bnnaleared to 

Indora on Uw raodition of Ifnnpor. 
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Stalv. 

Pc^ola. 
tion Ut 
1031. 

Denaitjr. 

Vaiuatio)i rn mrr. 

lesLimi. 

1011.1031. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

AU.Rajpnr . 

1U|,|M3 

123 

-fUl 

+33-3 

Barwani . 

Ml.110 

130 

+ 17-4 

+ 10-7 

l>har . 

343,430 

130 


+ 10-8 

Jhabua 

145 A33 

100 

-1-17-4 

+ 11-4 


Southern Central India States Agency. —This .^ency includes the States of 
Ali-Ra]pur, Barwani, Dhar, Jhabua, .Jobat and six small Estates. Only Dhai 

Poputatiom, DtauUf mi rmnatHm—SoullUm Htatu. Partly On the platCRU an«l 

partly on the hilly portion of 
the Vindhj’^as and the valley 
below. Ali-Rajpur and Jhabua 
wholly lie on the Vindhyas 
and Barwani territory falls bet¬ 
ween the Narbada and the 
Satpuras. Ali-Eajpur country 
is a poor one, intersected by 
narrow valleys and the low- 
Vindhyan ranges, covered with 
jungles. Barwani internally falls into two snb-divisions : one portion consisting 
of a strip of the Nar])ada valley with a small breadth from the southern bank of 
the river to the foot of the Satpura ranges formed of a fertile alluvial plain and the 
rest of the State which is traversed by the Satpura ranges. The Ghata or hilly 
tract in .Thabim which makes up a greater part of the State, is of low fertility and 
incapable of ir igation. (July the land along the Malii river is cultivable. A 
large portion of this State is alienated and is held as fief by the nobles, the Umraoa. 
The economic condition of the decade in all these States is reptirted to be good. 
There was no scarcity* anywhere ne<.;essitating relief mca.sures on any scale In 
Ali-Rajpur no regular survey and settlement has been introduced. The revenue 
assessment is made on the number of ploughs in actual use of the cultivator. In 
Dhar a fresh revision of the settlement is nearing completion. With a view to 
open up the Nimanpur Pargana a road of 21 miles long is under construction. One 
feature of the decade reported from Dhar State is the impetus that cotton gin¬ 
ning and cotton trade have received. Previously the quantity of cotton pro¬ 
duced in the State proper (exclusive of guaranteed Estates) was not more than 
140,000 bales but tne export now in a normal year is 300,000 bales, valuing bet¬ 
ween 40 and 60 lakhs. A large increase in trade is reporte<l from Dhar. Great 
demand for and consequent rise in the price of cotton, led to its widespread 
cultivation both in Malwa and Nimar divisions of the State even to the exclusion 
of other commodities. Many cultivators had to buy foodstufis for their own 
consumption. With the fall in the price of cotton they have resumed the culti¬ 
vation of food-grain. In Ali-Rajpur all the Tahsils show an increase and the 
density varies ^m 68 to 175 per square mile. Similarly in Barwani the density 
varies from 42 in Pati Pargana in the Satpuras to 207 in Anjar Pargana which is 
rituated in the Narbada valley. All the Tahnh have increaserl their population 
in the decatie. Dhar is the only State in this Agency where the increase is below 
ten per c^t. It is surprising m the State proper the Mahals on the plateau have 
lost heavily. The increase is marked solely in the three hilly Mandu, 

Nalcha and Nimanpur—which have contnbuted nearly three quarters of the 
increase. Permanent migration and settlement in Nimanpur Mahal is reported. 
This and the increase of the Bhil population in the hilly Mahals have contributed 
to the general increase in population. 

48. Bondelkh^d Agency. — This Agency has an area of 10,081 square miles 
and its population is 1,289,016, giving a mean density of 128. There are 9 Salute 

States and 13 other minor 
States in this Agency. Of the 
total area, about 8,000* square 
miles lie on the level country 
to the west of the Panna hills 
and the rest is included in the 
rugged tract of the Vindhyan 
ofi-shoots. To the west of the 
Dhasan there are three States— 
Orchha, Datia and Samthar. 
Orchha lies mostly on the level 
plain of the Betwa-Dhasan doab, 
Datia on the level countiy^ 
between the Sind and the Bet¬ 
wa rivers and Samthar on the 


Population, ikntUp mi Yariatiun—BurtitlkXaui BlaUu. 


Stata, 

Papula- 
tioo in 
1031. 

Deniity. 

Vajuatiok raa onr. 

1021.1031. 

11)11.1021. 

* 

s 

3 

4 
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Ajalgarh . . 

85,800 

107 

+1-3 

—2-6 

Baooi 
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158 

—31 

—1-0 

Bijawar . 

lesAos 

lie 

-P3-7 

—10-8 

Charkhari . . 

130.351 

137 

— 2-6 

—6-0 

Chhatarpof, • 

101467 

143 

-3-2 

—7-4 

Data 

158.834 

174 

-f6-8 

—3-8 

Otchha . . 

314,001 

151 

-f-m 

—13-7 

Panna . . 

31S.130 

82 

-H -4 

—13-7 

Samthar 

33407 

185 

+0-3 

+01 

Raat ol AgaoBj . 

07486 

106 

-0-4 

—24) 


> Tfaia a only kppcDxinuU*. 
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unbroken level plain between the British Bundelkhand districts of Jhansi and 
Jalaun. East of the Dhasan up to the Panna hills the State-s of Charkhari, 
Chhatarpur, Bijawar, Panna and Ajaigarh are all fragmented in various degrees. 
A greater part of Panna lies on the Vindhyos, known as the Panna range. 
Charkhari has « detache<l portions 8 of wbich are encloseil in the Britisli 
district of Homirpur. Ajaigarh is much cut up by hills and valleys. Three of 
the four Parganas in Bijawar are cut up by the series of jungle liovered spurs 
which shoot out from tne Paima range. Only the greater part of Chhatarpur 
State lies on a level plain, covered with trees and watered by numerous 
tanks. The remaining small States are dotted all over the map in a most confused 
manner. Bundelkhand is by no means a favoured region. It is subject to scarcity 
and drought. Communications are meagre and the tract has not yrt l>een opened 
up. The States are still in a state of isolation and administration in most places 
requires levelling up. The soil is poor and nowhere is it of high fertility. Tanks 
are numerous but many are not in use. In the decade the first half was favourable 
and the economic and seasonal conditions were satisfactory. In the second half 
locust and frosts did damage in several parts. There was no serious scarcity or 
famine or epidemic anywhere. The conditions were normal on the whole. In the 
previous decade the Agency was badlv affected by the Influenza epidenuc and the 
recovery in most places has been alow. In Cliarkhari, Baoni an<l Chhata^ur 
population fallen. Adverse economic and ad min istrative conditions 

cause migration to the neighbouring parts. In the absence of migration 
statistics it is not possible to estimate the fall in population due to emigra¬ 
tion. 


State. 


Baxeuadke 


Negod . . 

Revs 

Sortktm Diwi~ 
tion. 

Soulkint Din- 
turn, 

Eotlii . . 

Sohevol 
Other State*. 


PopoU- 
tian in 

ml. 

Deuaity. 

Varutuu rnm cmr. 

1021.1031. 

1011.1031. 

•> 

3 

4 

5 

1S.07I 

74 

+ 1-0 

—6-3 

OS,901 

170 

+3-7 

—9-0 

74,689 

149 

+0-4 

—8^1 

1.687,446 

132 

-H8-3 

—7-6 

eso,9ii 

139 


—42 

92$A02 

98 


—100 

21,434 

127 

+8-7 

-6-7 

42,192 

198 

+ 10-S 

—9-0 

28,644 

144 

+0-8 

—3-9 


49. Baghelkhand Agency. — ^This .\gency lias an area of 14,706 st^uare miles 
and its population is 1,839,256, the mean density being 125. It consusts of the 

Salute States of Baraundha, 
Pofulatiom. Detuitf nd Variation—Bofltlkkaitd StaUa. Mailiar, Nagod and ReWa and 

the non-Salute States of Soha- 
wal and Kothi. There is a 
group of Jagirs—six in num¬ 
ber—known as the Ja- 

qira. Kewa is the largest State 
in the Agency. This State 
falls into two well-marked divi¬ 
sions which are separated by the 
Kaimur range. North of the 
range is a wide alluvial plain 
with an area of 3,515 square 
miles ; to the south the country 
is traversed by hills and the 
whole area is covered with 
dense forests. The Northern 
Division has a density of 188 while that of the South is 98 only. The condition 
of the crops from 1921-26 was very good and after several years, the countryside 
enjoyed a fair continuation of good years. In the latter half there was a small .set 
back due to rust and ill-timed and badly distributetl rainfall. In the northern 
plains of Rewa water is plentiful and there are large tanks ami r^ryoirs but jis 
a rule these are not used for irrigation. The chief source of irrigation is from 
embankment locally known as bandh. Every slope and every small ravine in the 
villages are embanked. The water is allowed to remain in the embankment tfil 
October when it b drained away by cutting the bandh and wheat b then sown in 
the area which was formerly under water. Thb system of irrigation suits the 
local agricultural needs. During the decade the whole of the State has lieen set¬ 
tled and 40 miles of metalled road and 30 miles of railway knowm as the Central 
India Coalfield Railway from Anuppur on the Katni-Bilaspur branch of the 
Bcngal-Nagpur Railway to the borders of the Korea-Rewa States were construct¬ 
ed *The Southern Division b a wild unopened part and no real development has 
vet been aUempted. It b the most backward and inaccessible part in Central 
India. The Southern Divbion in Rewa has increased more than the northern 
plains. The primitive tribes are all conc^trate<l in the former area. The other 
States in thb Agency have recovered fairly well. 
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Section V—Hou»ee and Famltieti, 

00. The definition of a house has remained the same since^lOOl. A house was 
defined for Census purposes as:— 

(i) anj structure other than a dwelling house such as tent. paviHon temple, serai, etc., 

or a site, camping gtonnd, ghat, etc., to which a separate number has been 
affixc<L 

(ii) the dwelling place of one commensal (omOy with ita dependant and resident 

servants having an independent entrance, whether that entrance be from a road, 
galleijr, balcony, oorridor, courtyard or otherwise. 

In this Agency, the house is therefore the dwelling place of a .single commensal 
family which eats from one and the same CkuOut. 

In Imperial Table I the number of occupied houses distributed in towns and 
in villages is given. There are now 169,626 occupied houses in towns and 1 ,264,085 
in villages. In 1921, 144,598 were in towns and 1,17^,077 in villages. The tetal 
number of houses has incretised by 8*6 per cent, while the population has gone up 
by 10*5 per cent. The urban population has incrcasetl by 23 per cent, while the 
number of urban houses has increased by 17*3 per cent. The increase in the 
houses has not kept pace with the increase in population, indicating there is no 
decided spread of the ideas of a better standard of living in the rural and urban 
areas. What constitutes a house b now well-known to the State Census officiab 
though the over-zealous are apt to give a number to all kinds of o<ld places. The 
house itself varies in range from the scanty hut of the primitive Bhil or Baiga on 
whose house there b no place to put a number but a tin plate with a number on it 
has to be stuck in, to the palatial residence of a Maharaja. 

In Subsidbry Table VII the average number of persons per house and the 
average number of houses per square i^e b given. In the former the figures 
remain the same whereas in the latter the average now shows an increase of 1 over 
that of 1921. The various units practically show no change >vith regard to the 
average number of persons per house in the last two CensuscH. No special enquiry 
has b^n made as to the trend of the joint famil y system. The figures do not show 
that it b breaking. In the lietter classes no doubt the fnnuly tends to separate 
when the members become economically independent. But, in these dajrs of eco¬ 
nomic stress and strain it b after all not bad if families do not split up. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 
llensity, Wakr Sappb and Crops. 
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CHAPTER I. —^DISTRIBUnON AHD MOVEMENT O? POPULATION. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL 

DiHtribiition of the Population classified according to Density. 
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STJBSIDIAEY TABLE U^eoncld. 

Distribution of the Popiitation riassifled nefording to Density- cotteW. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lEL 
Variatiou in RrhUion to Density tdnce 1891. 
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07 

102 

03 

113 

11. Ritaroaa 

5o«iiera Ctntrai 1 itdia i/laks 

+7-0 

+•3 

+ 110 

—28+ 

+7-3 

+ 10-1 

—147 

141 

131 

130 

118 

166 

.4p(arp. 














13. AH-Bajpor . . 


+ 14-0 

+23-3 

+44+ 

—28+ 

-f40.7 

+ 108 2 

+46-5 

122 

lifl 

87 

DO 

84 

13. Ranrani 


+ 17+ 

+ 10-7 

+ 480 

—61 

+300 

+85-3 

+ 76-8 

120 

102 

02 

65 

68 

14. Dluir 


+5-0 

+ 1A2 

+180 


+20-1 

+420 


136 

120 

lOB 

06 


lA Jhabua ... 


+17+ 

+ 11+ 

+37-2 

-38-3 

+30-8 

+70-3 

+21-4 

100 

93 

83 

01 

00 

I& Joliat ... 


+ 10-1 

+ 170 

+040 

—37-2 

+ 80-0 

+ 113+ 

+33-9 

156 

141 

ISO 

73 

ne 

EdUt a a a 

• 

+*•7 

-8-1 

i 10-1 

-U-8 

—1 

fUMI 

-80 

1*7 

118 

1*7 

115 

130 

17. AJaigarh 


+1-3 

—20 

+11-3 

—160 

—1+ 

+0-8 

-7-7 

107 

106 

100 

m 

nc 

18. Baoni ... 


-3-1 

—10 

+ 17 

+7-3 

—40 

-3-3 

+S'7 

158 

163 

106 

103 

152 

lA Bijawar . 


+3-7 

-10-8 

+13-3 

-10-5 

-7-6 

+40 

-0-1 

no 

115 

129 

114 

127 

20. CTiariihari , 


—2.5 

—ao 

H-0-0 

—13+ 

-0-2 

-8-0 

-15-0 

137 

140 

161 

141 

163 

81. (?hliatarpar . 


—3-2 

—7+ 

+6+ 

—0+ 

—10+ 

C'O 

—14 + 

143 

147 

150 

151 

167 

23. Datia . 


+8-8 

—30 

— Ill 

—0-7 

+8-7 

-6-7 

—140 

174 

163 

170 

101 

204 

23. Oirhha . . . 


+10+ 

-13-7 

+20 

—3+ 

-4-7 

-2 2 

-5-6 

151 

137 

ISO 

155 

t6b 

34. Panna . . , 


+7+ 

-13-7 

+-180 

—10+ 

-7-3 

+0O 

—11+ 

88 

76 

88 

74 

02 

2S. Kamthar 


+•3 

+4-1 

-4-7 

—17+ 

+4+ 

—6 

— 170 

186 

185 

177 

186 

225 

BngkeV-iaml Agfiep. 














80 Baraimriha . . 


+ 1-0 

—6-3 

+80 

—15+ 

—5+ 

+2-8 

—ISO 

74 

73 

78 

72 

85 

27. Kothi 


+6-7 

-0-7 

+ 11-3 

-15-5 

+0 

+ 11-0 

—5+ 

m 

no 

126 

113 

134 

2A Maibar . 


+3-7 

—OO 

+ 14-6 

—170 

-6-7 

+80 

—no 

170 

163 

180 

167 

lei 

2S. Nagod . . . 


+ 0+ 

—80 

+ 18-8 

—25-3 

■ *0 

+ 18-7 

-11-3 

140 

136 

140 

125 

168 

30. Rava . . , 


+ 13-3 

—70 

+ 14-2 

—180 

+4-8 

+ 10-6 

+5-3 

122 

108 

117 

102 

no 

31. liobawal . 


+ 10-8 

—OO 

+18 3 

—150 

+ -0 

-13-8 

—3-8 

108 

170 

106 

175 

306 

Raat of Oootral India 

+4-2 

—3 

+ 10-7 

a a 

+3-0 

+ 160 


163 

IS6 

157 

142 


Agaacjr. 












Nots.*— f^fura far ^**^nf*^V*n* are in tba Fm* 
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Variation in Natnral Population. 


Afcnojr, Katonl DirUoiu 
and Statea. 

PorrLAno5 is ISOI. 

PorULATlOS M 1921. 

Variation 
per oeot. 

Actual 

popnla- 

UQD. 

limiii- 

graaU. 

Emi. 

granta. 

N«taiiU 

popnla* 

tioa. 

Actual 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Immi* 

granta. 

Eml> 

gfanta. 

Katoral 

popnla- 

tton. 

1KE1*9| 
ia naturAt 

■ler 

iaonaM -f. 
dn:waaa . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

lu 

CENTRAL I^TDIA AGENCY 

8A82.790 

SWOOS 

4SS404 

6416.082 

A002461 

648.004 

485.0M 

5.038483 

4.10 

Wnt .... 

A4SA840 

441.467 

• a 

•• 

3aOA784 

38aa82 

807.0W 

2487464 


1. Britiili 'PtxfmA at Man* 

AS02 

2400 



4405 





por. 










S. ladoca ... 

1.318.2S7 

307474 



1,150,840 





^Bkufol Aftaejf. 










3. Bhopal . 

720.960 

03,021 



003,448 





4. Khifchlpiir . . . 

40.583 

0430 



40443 





S. Naniasnsarh . . 

113,873 

31403 



101,430 





A Raigarh 

134,801 

28427 



114,714 





Malira Aftucf. 










7. Oewaa SUtca 

153A34 

4A038 

Pigmca no* asailahtnt 

144403 

FlgnrM not avaOal 

lew 


• • • • 

io>>.ie0 

23,874 


85,778 





0. RatUm ... 

107421 

32,727 



85,480 





lA Sailana . 

30433 

11,078 



27,155 





11 . Siiamau 

28,422 

7487 



20440 





SoitfJUra Cfirat India Statu 









, 1 

Ap»atjr. 










12. AU-Rajpur ... 

101403 

6,735 



89464 





13. Barwaiu ... 

141.110 

1A9M 



120,150 



« 


14. Dhar .... 

243.43U 

02421 



229,771 





10. JhaboB . . . 

140422 

ILOOl 



123,932 





lA Johat ... 

20,102 

3440 



18496 





Eut .... 

3A45441 

166467 



2403.787 

140.732 

277.965 

343A629 


BnndtUAand Agtney, 










17. AJaigarh . 

83400 

1A055 



84,790 





lA Bmi 

19.132 

4.120 



10,734 





10. Bijawar . . . 

110,852 

15,050 



111,723 





20. OhMkhari . . 

120451 

30.175 


123.405 





21. Chhatarpur. , 

161407 

22,154 

ngnrea not availabla. 

166440 

not AVAtUblea 


22. Datla. 

158,834 

24430 


148,050 





22. Onhha . . . 

314,001 

24440 



284448 





24. Ruma . . 

212.130 

31,032 



107,600 





20. Samtbar 

23407 

AtOO 



33416 





RopkattJhiad /tgaacp. 










3A Bammiiha ... 

1A071 

2457 



16,012 





27. Kothi 

21,424 

5,126 



10,067 





2A UaiW 

08,001 

13,057 



60440 





20. Nagod . . 

74480 

14,700 



08.160 



• 


20. Rawa .... 

1487,445 

48,081 



1401424 





3L Sohawal ... 

42,102 

11,755 



38.078 





Rort of Oeotnl India 

174,115 

• • 



107467 





Agoney. 





- 






Kan.—Fignu* tot Klianiadbana IncladMl hi Oi# Em*. 
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CHAPTER I.— DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP POPUDATION. 

SUBSmiABY TABLE VI. 

^ ariation bj .Natural Dhisions and s'Uks rlassiflt^ arcurding to IK‘iisity 






(a) ACTUAL FIOURES. 

tb) PROPORTIONAL 
nOURES. 

Jigiacy, Netnrel IMruioiu and Stele*. 


Decade- 

VjuuAnon in Pouxioal 
Ohabo* aito KATumAi. 
Dnrmoa with a eoro- 
tanoH MM agoAU wu 

AX conUMOKHHST or 
oscAon or 

Vabuxioh nr PouncAL 

OllAM* A«D HATHBAI. 

OtTiBioi wmt A rorv* 

LATIOK m RQCAU M11.B 

at coMHUCuaurr or 

OBCADBOr 





Under Isa 

ISO-300. 

Under 160. 

160400. 

1 



2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY . 

• 

• 

1B21.31 

+511,878 

+ 118.864 

+10-8 

a a 

Wot . 


.* 

«• 

+806407 

+71478 

+1« 

a a 

1. Bril'iah Pergaiu of Menpur . 

• 

• 

a 

+2487 

a a 

+50-0 

a a 





+ 1074S7 

a a 

+14-6 

a« 

llkofol Agruc)/. 








3. Bbopel .... 

4. KhilrhipiiT ... 

5. Neninghgaxh . . . 

• 

« 

• 

• 

• a 

• • 

+37407 

+*M,177 

+6440 
+ 12.447 

a a 

+6+ 

a a 

a • 

+17-6 

-b’l3-3 
+ 124 

a a 

Haim Aftnrg. 








7. Uoinu Stale* ... 

la Sailaaa .... 


• 

m a 

a a 

a a 

4^8468 
+ 1,873 

+9431 
+ 14488 
+21.832 

a • 

a a 

+20-7 

+7-0 

+64 
+ 16-7 
+ 254 

a a 

a a 

ScMAtrn Cantral Imiia Statti Agtncg. 







12. AU-RaJpor ... 

1& Jhabua .... 

IS. Johat .... 

4 

• 

• • 

+ 12480 
+20,BB0 
+13.059 

+21490 

+ 1456 

+ 144) 

+ 17-4 
+6-9 
+ 17-4 

a a 

a e 

a a 

+*lfrl 

Eut . 




1 S05.268 

^46,888 

+8^ 

• • 

BunielHand Agearg. 








17. Ajaigarh .... 

18. Rhonl .... 

IB. BijaTar .... 
aa Charkbari .... 

21. ChhaUr|)ar . . . 

22. Datia .... 

23. Orchha .... 

34. Panna .... 

25. Samthar . . t . 

« 

S 

« 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

« 

• 

• 

* • 

• • 

• • 

• a 

• a 

a 

« a 

a a 

a * 

+1.100 

+4.120 

—3404 

—0482 

a • 

+ 1*4480 

a a 

—602 

a a 

a • 

+*1*0,176 

+29,713 

*’+91 

+ 13 

a a 

+3-7 
—*.8 
—3-2 

a a 

a a 

+7-4 

a a 

“s-l 

*-f6-8 
+ 104 

a a 

+•3 

BagkMHtmd Agamtg. 








2S. Baraundha . . . 

37. Kothi .... 

28. Maihar .... 

3S. Kagod .... 

30. iBewa .... 

31. Bohawal .... 

a 

• 

• 

• 

« 

• 

• 

• 

a 

» a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

+150 
+ 1437 

+*6.423 

+185,021 

a a 

*a 

+2.461 

a a 

-H.114 

+1-0 

+67 

a a 

+9+ 

+13-3 

a a 

a a 

a a 

+3-7 

a a 

+10-8 

Beat of Cental India Ageoeg 

• 

• 

•• 

a a 

+7488 

a a 

+4-2 


Nora.—PignrM tur KtuutUdliaa* m* iasliwlMi ia the Beat. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VD. 


PerMms per Uouse and ilouses per square mile. 


Ageaay, Natiinl Oirkiim anil Statea. 

Atoaoi sirxsBR or msosr 

m HOUBS. 

ArxajuiB xurnn or notms nm 

■QUAU muL 

1B31. 

1921. 

191L 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

i 


2 

3 

4 

6 

a 

7 

CEITRAL nrOlA AQEHCY 

• 

5 

5 

4 

27 

28 

28 

Wat. 


5 

ft 

4 

2 ft 

28 

8 S 

1. Britiab Pargana ul Manpor • 

• 

4 

4 

4 

34 

25 

32 

2 . Iiulutv ..... 


4 

4 

4 

31 

27 

25 

isiopal Afeaey. 








3. Bluipal ..... 


4 

4 

4 

24 

23 

24 

4. KhikUmir .... 


a 

ft 

ft 

34 

32 

32 

A Naniugl^arb .... 

• 

4 

4 

ft 

35 

32 

33 

A Uajgarb. 

• 

4 

4 

4 

31 

28 

30 

Mahnt Agtacjf. 








7. Dearaa Htala .... 


4 

4 

4 

39 

37 

37 



6 

4 

4 

37 

3S 

33 

9. Raliam. 

• 

4 

4 

4 

3S 

31 

30 

10 . Sailana ..... 

a 

4 

4 

4 

29 

23 

23 

11 . Sitaiaau ..... 

a 

0 

4 

4 

31 

31 

36 

Somtlmm Otatrai ladia Statu Aftaef. 








12. Ali-Rajpur .... 

a 

0 

6 

a 

10 

18 

14 

13. Barwmnl. 

a 

« 

8 

ft 

21 

19 

18 


a 

s 

ft 

4 

29 

2 a 

20 

lA Jbaboa . 

a 

ft 

A 

5 

21 

19 

17 

16u Juthit • • • • • 

a 

a 

a 

a 

2S 

24 

80 

Eittt • • « • • 

a 

6 

ft 

ft 

27 

26 

28 

BamUUuinA Agtatg. 








17. Ajaigarh. 


ft 

ft 

A 

23 

23 

23 


a 

8 

5 

5 

34 

33 

33 

IB. Bijawar ..... 


4 

4 

4 

27 

27 

30 

20 a Charkbari « a a • 


ft 

5 

ft 

28 

28 

32 

21 . ChhaiarpoT .... 


4 

4 

4 

34 

34 

35 

22 . DaUa. 


5 

4 

5 

S7 

36 

St 

23i Ofchha « a « « • 


4 

4 

ft 

36 

33 

36 

24. Panna ..... 


4 

4 

4 

19 

18 

20 

2S. Kamthar ..... 


ft 

6 

4 

38 

38 

42 

BofMIAmml Agtaeg. 








20. Baraundba .... 

a 

4 

4 

4 

17 

16 

18 

27. Kotbi. 

a 

ft 

ft 

5 

27 

26 

27 


a 

4 

4 

4 

41 

38 

41 

29. Nagod. 

30. R«wb. 

a 

6 

ft 

4 

a 

a 

ft 

82 

24 

30 

23 

A3 

23 

31. Sobawal ..... 

• 

6 

5 

4 

43 

SB 

44 

Beat at Oontial India Agejiej 

• 

ft 

4 

4 

37 

35 

52 


Hsnm.—9igam tor Kh>ni>cthiMi been inoluded ia Uw EmU 

D 2 














































CHAPTER II 


Population of Cities, Towns and Villages. 


51. Statistical reference. In Uiis chapter we deal with the urban popu- 
lati >n, i.e., thnae living in plucea classed aa towns and cities ami with the rural po¬ 
pulation who constitute tlie remaimler after the urban population is excluded from 
the general {)opulati<in. The statistics relevant to this chapter will be found in 
ImjK'riul Table I which gives the general distribution of the urban and rural popula¬ 
tion ; in Table III containing towns and villages classified by population ; in Table 
IV where the towrns are classified by population with variation since 1881 and 
in Table V which gives the jKjpulation of each town by religion. The following 
four Subsidiary Tables arc ap]>ended at the end of the chapter :— 

I—Distribution of the Population between Towns and Villages. 

II—Number per tnilJe of each Main Religion who live in Towns. 
ni—Towns classified by Population. 

IV—Citica. 


62. Definition of Town and City. — The Code contained the following 
definitions: — 

Town means (1) every munictpality, (2) all civil lines not included within municipal Ihnits, 
(3) every Cantonment, and (4) every other continuous collection of houses, inhabited by not 
lew than 6,000 persons, which the Provincial Superintendent shall, in consultation with the State 
Census Officer, decide to treat as a town for censns purposes. In States where there are no 
municipalities thk definition will have to be extensively applied. 

City means (1) every town containing not less than 100,000 inbabrtAntB and (2) any other 
town which the Provincial Saperinteodent with the sanction of the Local .Administration or 
at the request of the State, may decide to treat as a city lot census purposes. 


63. Selection of Towns. —The selection of towTia in Indian States for census 
purposes is not free from difficulty. In many of the States there are practically 
no municipalities in the sense they are understood elsewhere in British India. 
A semblance of them is kept uj) in few places. Most of the towns come under 
category 4 of the definition laid dow’n which has been li^rally applied to include 
places which ordinarily would not find a place in the list of towns. Secondly, 
there is always a desire on the part of some of the States to press for the inclusion 
of small places as an increase in the number of towns is held to be indicative of 
^ater progress during the decade. It is not alwaj^ possible for the Provincial 
Superintendent to resist the request and few ineligible places get included. In 
the smaller States, the capital town is invariably shown as a town even when it 
falls below 5,000. As regards cities, Indore in the present Census has gone over 
the minimum limit and it is a city now by right. Bhopal and Rutlani have been 
treated as cities for local pur|>o8es in the preNnous ficcadcs and they have been re¬ 
tained as local cities this time also. As on former occasions, the Cantonments of 
Mhow and Nowgong and the Indore Residency area are treated as separate towns. 


64. Number of Towns.— The marginal statement shows the variatioii by 
Natural I>i\’i8ions in the number of. towns since the Census of 1891. In the last 

thirty years only 7 towns have been 


rorMfioit <• mumbtr of Tom** titK4 IS9I. 


Natural Diriakm. 

1031. 

1031. 

1011. 

1001. 

1891. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


C«itxBl India Acanoy 

66 

61 

46 

49 

46 

We»t . . . 

37 

32 

31 

33 

20 

Eaal 

10 

10 

18 

1« 

14 


cd places in the classes assigned to them: — 

( 38 


added as against the six in 1891- 
1901. The West has double the 
number of the towrw in the East. 
Of the number of towns shown in 
this Census 13 have been added anew 
since 1901 and 43 have remained 
in the list since then. Of these 43 
towns, the following ten have chang- 


















NEW TOWNS, 
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(A) From higher to lower 

clnsB— 

(B) Prom lower to higher class 

:— 

1. Dutia . 

. Ill to IV 

1. Indore .... 

nto I 

2. Nowgong 

3. Ashta . ... 

. IV to V 
.1 

2. Kimrgone 

3. Sutna .... 

j V to IV 

4. Scomiha 

5. Qovindgath . 

. ^ V to VI 

4. Tarana .... 

5. Sailana .... 

Jvi to V 


Tlic following 33 have remained atationary in the class in which they are now 
shown:— 


CUa*. 


Tdwoi. 


OUm 1100.000 to 100,000 . 
CUm m 20,000 to 60,000 . 
CUm IV laooo to 20,000 . 

aiM V 5,000 to 10,000 . 


OUm VI bolov 6,000 . 


Bhopol. 

lUtUm, Uowa, llbow 1‘ootofunont aod Jaorft. 

Dhur, Dowm, Indoto RcaiiUticy, TUAmgarb, Sehoroi 
Uaharsjiugar, Ptuuui and Chhat«r{mr, 

Naraingligiirh. lUrwani. BArojiura, Mahidpur, Barwaha, Uahcahwu', 
MaiW, Untaria. Samthar, lUaora, Rajgarh, Sarangpnr, Kukai, 
Sitamau. Khllclilpiir and Btjawar. 

Xagod, Bbanpiira, lobhawar and BaaaJa. 


56. New Towns. — The new town.s added in this Census are shown in the 

marginal table. Ali*Rajpur is the capital 
of the State of the same name. Anjar 
and Itujpur are flouritthing trade centres 
in Barwani State. Cotton ginning presses 
have sprung up in the decade and lieing 
situated on the main line of conunmii- 
cation, they have aegmred urban charac¬ 
teristics, Alot and Badnawar are trade 
centres of local importance, Dharampuri 
is the head-quarters of a Mahal in Dhar 
State and is besides a place of consider- 

50. Of Towns in general. Towns in Central India have undergone vicipsi- 
tudes owing to tlic kaleidoscopic changes of mlers and historical convulsions. 
One of the oldest towns dating bom early Buddhistic days is UJjam now in Gwalior 
State. Veiy little is known about the towns in the mediseval period. During 
the rule of the Paramara Rajputs in Malwa Dhar, their capital, was a town of 
considerable importance but it appears to have sunk into comparative insignifi¬ 
cance when the Muslim Rulers made Mandu their capital. SarancTJur now 
in Dewa.s State was also an important town in that period and it was famed for 
its tine muslins. With the collapse of the independent Malwa principality, these 
places sunk into insignificance. The Central Indian Rulers had not the passion 
to change capitals frequently to found new ones. With the change of capital, 
Orchha has dwindled to a village and Maheshwar once the capital of Indore iStutc, 
is now a decadent town. In the past, conditions were not always favourable to 
the growth of towns. The countrj* was only partially owned and developed. 
Unlike the Rtders in the northern Indian plains the Central Indian Rulers did not 
command rich and powerful domains and in the past many to^vns owed their rise 
to such Rulers. Again town life is largely dependent on security of life and |»ro- 
petty and on fwace and protection. Towns dwindled wherever these were lucking, 
in lecent times the alisence of communicationf in some parts has arrested the grow th 
of towns. 

Bv far the largest number of towns in Central India are capital towns. Ori¬ 
ginally they were all fortified settlements of the chiefs ne.stling in some inaccessible 
place owing to want of security in the more open parts of the country. Now, 
thev have acquired some urban characteristics and posaess the appearance 
of modem towns. Tlie opening of communications has not been accompanied 
with any rapid rise in towns. There is only one real industrial town, tie., Indoic. 
Bhopal and Ratlum have expanded beyond the size of a nomial capital tow'n owing 


A’e«t TourtM. 


PUoe* txeated m 


PopulAtion. 

town* for the 

Suta. 

fint tune. 



1 

•» 

3 

AU-Rajpur 

Anjer ... 
Rejpur . 

Ali-Rajpur 
HerwAni . 

6,149 

4.833 

BarvAni . 

6.104 

Alot ... 

Detnu . 

4.691 

BkdnAwer . 

Dbrnr 

6,197 

DbAiainpiiri . 

niiAr 

3,753 


able antiquity and pilgrimage. 
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CHAPTER 11, — POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

to their favourable situation on the maiii line of communications. Where there 
is a development of cotton ginning industrj' and a flow of trade, there is a concen¬ 
tration of towns as in the Narbu<la valley. Towns like Biaora, Sutna iino k mana, 
though not capital towns, have acquired some prominence as they are better si¬ 
tuated on the lino of communication. 

The majority of towns are mcdium-Hizc«l and vnth few exceptions am nothing 
but over-p^wB villages. The urban element consiste of few trading i lasaca and 
the ofiiciais of the government. There is not much of diversified urban ocenpa- 
tion and a good proportion of the town jxjpulation gets classed in our figures as 
urban by courtesy. 

57. The Urban Population.— I'he statistics show' that out of the total popu¬ 
lation of 0,632,790 persons enumerated in the Agency, 677,070 have been classed 
as residing in 66 towms. This gives us 102 iwr mille urban dwellers for Central 
Intlia. The proportion of the town dwellers varies in different places jw set out 
in Sultsuliary TaW I. In Rewa only 3 per cent, are town dweller?. Whereas in 
Indore 18 per rent, are showTi as living in towns. To a conservative peasant^ 
the small towns offer few attractions. There arc no compelling forces which would 
gravitate a move towards urban centres. Industrial towns would deplete the 
rural parts bv attracting labour especially from the landless class. Fortunately 
there is vet no move towarfls rural depopulation. Tlic growth of urban popula¬ 
tion is by natural increase in the places treated as towns and by the inclusion of 
places which were once rural and which at each Census become urban as^soon as 
they have crossed over the population limit which we ^vc adopted in arbi¬ 
trarily dividing the classes m Table IV or by the inclusion of any other area 
which wc designate as urban at each Census. The distribution of the urban 
population according to the size cf the towns in which the iwpulation lived, is 
shown in the table below :— 


Distribution of population in groups of Towns according to size and in Ifnral 

territory, 1901-31. 
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From Subsidiary Table I it appears that 45 per ceJit. of the urban iwpulation live 
in towns of over 20,000.and 46 per cent, are ^thcred in towns having population 
iKitween 5,000 and 20,000. 9 per cent, live in towns under 6,000. But for the 
Cities of Indore and Bhopal and the garrison station of Mhow the j^^ntage living 
in towns over 20,000 would have been less. The real conceptratiou is in the medii^ 
sb!e<l towns having a population of less than twenty thousand. 9 |tor cent, live 
in areas which are really not urban, thougli under our scheme of classification they 
have found a place in the table. Examining cohmms 10-13 of the table above, 
we .see there has actually been a decrease of one per cent, in the urban population 
in the last 30 years ann there has been a fall in towns of the second and third class 
while in classes IV ami VI there has been a small rise. The variations given in 
the table are the result of the passing in and passing out of the towns from one class 
to another. In Subsidiary Table III, columns 5. 6, 7, 8 and 9 give tlie variation 
per cent, in population in towns as classified at previous Censuses. Each column 
does not deal preciselv with the same towns from Census to Census and to obtain 
a true measure of vanation we will have to compare the actual growth of the po- 
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palation of the same towns for the Census of 1931 and 19*21. This is shown in the 
table below:— 


VoTUition in 'population of Totcnn <u classed- in 1931 . 
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In the decade then* has been a great increase in the towns over 50.000 and the 
towns between 10,000 and 60,000 have increased more than the provincial nse m 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE PERCEMTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
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tlie general |K»pulation. Tlie rate at which the urban arena have increased in 
population is nearly 75 jier cent, higher than that shown by the rural areas. 
Much of the increment cannot be attributed to any influx from the countryside 
to tlie urban areas. It is more due to the immigration to the cities whose 
population has been considerably augmented by the inunigrants. The growth of 
the population has been poor in the towns belonging to class V. 

58. Distribution o! the Population between Urban and Rural areas. — 

The marginal table gives the required information on this point. Though com¬ 
pared with 1901, 
the urban population 
shows a decrease yet 
in the last two de¬ 
cades it sliows a 
steady rise and has 
increased by 2 per 
cent, since 1911, with 
a corresponding de- 
crea.se In the rural 
population. Tlio va¬ 
riation per cent, in 
the urban and rural 
pf»pulution and the 
percentage distribution of the urban }HipuIation in places of various sizes oie 
shown in the diagrams. 

69. Progressive and decaying towns. The marginal towns arc progressive 
since 1901. The low figures for J911 in some places are due to the plague 

epidemic at the time of the 
CeuBUs. In more than tw*enty 
towns the figures show some in¬ 
crease in the decade but com¬ 
pared with 1901, the progress 
is not at all well-marked. It 
IS because the town is not in 
many places a very stable unit. 
It continues to throw off people 
and fails to attract from the 
rural parts to replenish its stock. 
The figures for Chhatarj)ur and Tikamgarh shown in the margin are typical 
of this class. In Chhataqmr the increase in the decade is 163 and the 
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60. Sex proportion in Towns.— lu column 4 of Subsidiarj' Table III will 
be found the number of femaleH to 1,000 nmleH in tlie different classes of towns in 
Central In«lia. Consitlereil for all the 56 towns there are 864 females to l.OtH) 
males. The ratio is naturally lowest, 734 per mille, in divas 1 which contains the 
large inilustrial City of Indore. It rises to 866 in class 11 containing the City of 
Bhopal which is a non-industnal capital towTi. The fall in class 111 is due to 
the presence of Mhow Cantonment and the City of Kntlam. In towns under 
5,000, the sex-ratio is 962, which is practically the same as in rural arvaa 
(958). The increase in sex-ratio accompanie^s the decrease in the urban character¬ 
istics of the towns in the different classes. 


61. Religion in Towns. —The great mass of the population who are Hindus 
live in the rural parts. The primitive tribes shun urban areas and they are more 

- at home in their jungle homes. Historical 

and political causes have deposited the 
Muslims in urban areas and the Jains who 
follow the path of trade naturally ffourish 
where there are towns. These facts are 
apparent from Subsidiary Table II where 
the number per mille of the total population 
of each religion who live in town, is given 
by locality. ITie marginal figures extracted 
from there confirm the observation that 
the minorities crowd and get on in the 
towns. The marginal table is reproduced from Chapter XI (Subsidiary Table IV) 
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to show the religious 
coin{>osition of the 
urban population. 
There are 69 Hindus, 
26 Musliuut, 3 Jains, 
1 Christian, 1 Tribal 
and others, in every 
hundred of the pxjpu- 
lation. The Hindus 
and the Jains form 
about three-fourths 


62. Village. —In the CVsle it was laiil down that where then* has l>ecn a 
mwnt Survey and the revenue Ndllage {or f/aon) is a well-recognised unit with de¬ 
finite boundaries, it is clearly desirable to tiike this area as the Ceiwus village. 
Where no surv'ey has taken place, the area ordinarily recognised for revenue pur- 
poj«^s, must be adhered to for census purposes, all hamlets being included in the 
parent village. Care was taken to see that no hamlet was treated as a separate 
village. In the earlier CJensuses, there was difficulty in obtaining correct village 
lists. The States are now alive to the need of possessing them and in the last two 
decades no <lifficulty ha.s been experienced in obtaining accurate lists of villages 
from each unit. ^ 

Ordinarily a revenue villa^ corresponds to the Census village. A rural vil¬ 
lage requires no rleriuled description. Their communal organusation and want of 
security in by-gone days have made the rural people gregarious, and hence they 
are concentrated together living closely under a common headman ami cultivat¬ 
ing the fieltls outside the residential area of their villages. Tlie villages have well- 
marked boundaries. The Balai or the Kotwar or any other low caste person who 
dtHjs the work of the Ullage watchman, knows the exact boundaries and i>eforc 
the revenue papers came into vogue, he was the authority concerning the village 
boundaries. The {M*rmanency of the viUage sites is proverbial and even when 
dispossesfied in times of anarchy, the villagers returned with the restoration 
of normal condition and took possession of every house and field. The desolate 
village soon flourished as though nothing had hap|)eneil. An exception to this 
permanency of \Tllage sites is provided by the curious practice reported from 
Ilewa. There the village site at some definite intervals is shifted from place to 
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placo, of course within a short radius. Id the decade it is stated this custom has 
been stopped. 

In the Vindhyan hills and jungles, the villages <liffer markedly from those 
in the plains. The Bhil docs not like to have a neighbour. The Bhil huts are 
scattered about, one hut considerably apart from another. A Bhil jHtra l>cnring 
a separate name is a Census village which S4)metimes runs into miles. In south 
Rewa, the Baiga lives in small forest clearings and a cluster of few’ Baiga huts 
in the dense jungle make up a village. The primitive tribe.s are not attached to 
the soil. They are being compelled in recent times to practise agriculture, perhaps, 
much against their natural inclination. From footl gatherers they are forced to 
be food raisicrs. On the sUghtest jpretext they shift their places and new habita¬ 
tions come into existence. As shifting cultivation is being abandoned, they 
tend to remain at one place. So long as they remain in the jungles, they have 
their restless spirit and energ}’ which they forfeit os the price they have to pay 
for settling in the immobile environment of a settled village. 

«3. Distribution of rural popolation. — The total number of villages in 
the Agency is 23,252 and there is an increase of 1,462 villages since 1021. This 
increase is due to new’ habitation, to survey and settlement in many of the princi¬ 
pal States, to a greater accuracy in the preparation of village lists, to the declara¬ 
tion of certain hamlets as Revenue mauzas, and to other causes. 59 per cent, of 

the rural population live in villages under 
500 and 35 jicr cent, in villages with 
population betw’een 600 and 2,(»00. The 
remaining 6 per cent, live in viUag^ 
between 2,000 and 5,000. The country is 
sparsely populated. Small villages prevail 
everywhere. The average population of a 
village varies from 140 in Khilchipnr State 
to 442 in C%hatarpur State, If we assume 
that all parts of the Agency are compact 
and each village to be a point distributed 
all over the country, the average distance 
between each vnllage is given in the margin. 
Owing to the larger-sized villages in Indore 
State and in the Bundclkhand Agency, the 
mean distance is greater between them than in the other political divisions or 
in the States of Rewa and Bhopal if taken separately. 
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64. GeneraL —In this Agency there are three Cities, Indore, Bhopal 
and Ratlum. Only Indore conforms to the definition of a city as given in the 

Imperial Code. The other two 
_ r»riotioni» population OJCMUX. _ treated as cities for locd 

purposes. Their population is 
shown in the margin and the 
proportionate changes of the po¬ 
pulation in the previous decades 
are illustrated graphically. The 
violent fluctuations in the 
figures for 1011 are due to plague 
wliich aficeted the cities very 
badly. Tliough the population 
has increased markedly in all the three cities daring the decade, Innnro alone 
shows a progressive increase and is a rapidly growing and expanding place. It 
is because it has now become an industrial town attracting considerable immigrant 
population. The characteristics of these three cities arc brought out in the 
marginal statement. The sex proportion is lowest in Indore and this is to 
be expected from an industrial town which attracts male immigrants. The ratio 
of foreign bom is highest in Indore and very low in Bhopal. The high figures 
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OF THE CITIES IN C. 1.1881 -1931 

AS SHOWK &Y THE CURVES OF THE LOGS OF THE POPULATION . 
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INDORE FIGURES ARE INCLUSIVE OF RESIDENCY FIGURES 
THE POINT A IN INDORE CURVE REPRESENTS THE 
POPULATION OF INDORE AFTER A RECOUNT TAKEN 
IN JULY 1911 EXCLUSIVE OF RAILWAY AREA BUT 
INCLUSIVE OF INDORE RESIDENCY WITHOUT 
THE RECOUNT . 
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Pmportion <ij Jrwmltt ami Jonign bora in CUi€», 


for Rntlam an? artificial ua it contains a large railway colony. In fact for the 
detailed study of city figures, Ratlani and Bhopal do not constitute real cities. 

There is no other place in 
Central India which can claim a 
parallel development to that of 
Indore which for its rise and 
importance stands in a category 
by itself. Bhopal owes its 
position due to lieing the cajutal 
town of an imi>ortant State 
situated on the main line of 
raiUvay communication, while 
Hiitlam owes its rise to its 
favourable situation at the junc¬ 
tion of railway communications. 
These two local cities need not 
detain us any more. The rise 
of Indore City and its passing into class 1 in the present Census, justifies a far 
more detaihid’ treatment than was acconled to it in the previous Censuses. 
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The City of In ft ore' 

05. Introductory. —The City of Indore can lay no claim to any antiquity. 
At the time of the conquest of Malwa by the Mahrattas it was a small and insig¬ 
nificant snllage (jxjrtions of which now form part of old Indore) but soon became a 
convenient halting place for armies that were passing to Hindustan and to tlie 
Deccan. In the time of Ahilya Bai Uolkar it was made the head-quarters of Indore 
district and she raised it to a state (d comparative prosperity though the capital 
remained at Maheshwar. The city suffered heavily at the hands of the contending 
armies of the Mahratta Chiefs in the early part of the last century. After the 
treaty of Maudas<.»r it definitely became the capital of Indore State and writh the 
location of the head-quarters of the .Agent to the Governor General it assumed 
greater importance. In 1820, Sir .fohn Malcolm estimated its jxipulation at 
63,560 and to this must be added 20,000 more, representing the computed strength 
of the camp and court of the Ruler. For more than half a centurj’ the city fol¬ 
lowed the inevitable career of the capital town of a State, which w’as one of decay 
or at best, of a static existence. .As the city came to assume modem con¬ 
ditions, the old-world elements began to decay and disappear and at first there 
was nothing to take their place. But two significant changes came over which 
affected the constitution of the city. One w'as the owning of Malwa by railway 
communication and the central {msition of Indore helped it to become a trading 
and distributing centre and the second was ths 'ndustrialisation of the place. The 
change however worked slowly and it was not till 1905, a second cotton mill was 
started. The trading classes have followed in the wake of this development. 
The administration has always inspired confidence by its stability and by ite 
helpful encouragement towards industrial developments. Favourable as these 
factors were, natural calamities in the past decades took a heavj' toll of life and 
caused a serioas set back to the natural growth of the population in the city. The 
ravages of plague from 1911 onwaitls and the serious Influenra epidemic broucht 
about a great loss of life but tliese have been mmle goo<l by the great volume of 
immigration in tlio last two decades and by the natural growth of the {xipulatirn 
which has taken place under the normal conditions of the intercensal decade. 
In the last 10 years the population of the city has increased by 36*8 per cent. It 
is now the twenty-ninth* city in India and has l>ecoin»* an important centre for 
textile imlustry. Given favourable prospects, the city exhibits c^T^y tendency 
to grow. 

66. Area. Population and Density. —The area of the city os given in Pro¬ 
vincial Table I is 8-28 square miles and it has a ponulation of 127,327 giving a 
density of 15,378 per square mile. This area is less than the area reported by the 

» I am Indebted to Ur. Sureodrm N«th Dubo. M.A.. AmiMaat Cfluua Offic«r, lotlorv. Ua compUing oil the uUf» 

U^iiri^tT-ooventh City if tncbidr, m we unght to, the Indofe Reridoiry etee. 
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CHAPTKB II.—POPULATIOK OF CTTIBS, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


State. The discrepancy is not of much consequence as the area in a Municipal 
town is never correctly known and secondly the density figures calculated on the 
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Showing densityofthe population 
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are not veiy lUummatinc. A city like Indore has expanded with an 
nucle^. The oldest parte are narrow and congested and 
S ^ ^ mtereperwd with occasional poem buildingB 

“re ‘u .»<>n»e places cultivated iSTor priviS 
thoroughfares and few broad^roads 
rhen there ^ open spaces, polo and parade grounds and plaving grounds at- 
teched to^hoolH. One ^Kirt.on of the city is occupied by the indSial^l 
Modem extcMions contauiing bungalows and open spaces and thc extensive 
palace grounds are again spread over a considerable area. In order to obtain 
some measure of the uneven distribution of the city population the marginal 
table has been prepared showing thc density per acre. The old portions of 

hi! ^’7 ^ Pongented while one of the extensions, viz., M^rd No 6 

has a density of only II per acre. Ward No.^ 5 records tli^ghe^ deiSi^’ 
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and there arc 10,816 persons in a recorded area of 58 acres. Ward Nos. 2, 4, 5, 

8, 0 and 10 occupy 
only one-twelfth the 
area but more than 
half the total popula¬ 
tion is crowded into 
them. A separate 
tenement census was 
not taken hut from 
the information avail¬ 
able it appears that 
overcrowding is not 
absent even in the 
new extensions roimd 
about the mill urea. 
In some instances 
entire families are 
housed in single room 
tenements and it is 
not unusual to find 
a family of 6 or 7 
lodged in a room of 10 feet by 10 feet or sli^^tly larger. The housing j)roblem 
especially in the mill areas is botmd to force into prominence in the coming years 
and it would be interesting to know the. state of affairs ten years hence. 

67. Immigration.— The city has been attracting a large immigrant popula¬ 
tion during the last three (lecades. W’e have to discard the 1911 figures us the 
Census was taken during the time that plague was raging in the city. In 1921, 
the foreign-born constituted 52-6 per cent, of the population. Now the propor¬ 
tion of foreign-born is 56 per cent. In the table below will be found the States 
and Provinces which largely contribute in sending the immigrant population 
to the city, together with their religious composition and the proportion of females 
to loo males by each reh'gion. 

Religions distribution of and Sex proportion in the population of Indore City, 
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The interesting facts that emerge from these figures can briefly be indicated. 
The immigrant population consists of a greater proportion of males and the bulk 
of them are Hindus ami Jains. In the total ^mpulution the proportion of females 
to 100 males is 73 while in the foreign-bom it falls to 64. Tlie main .streams of 
migration are not from the adjacent parts of the State or even from other parts 
of Central India. They are chiefly from Hajputana and the United Provinces. 
The immigrants from the United Provinces to tne city number one hall of the total 
immigrants from those provinces to the State and the low sex-ratio of 46 shows 
that they do not bring their women with them. Immigrants from Rajputana have 
a sex-ratio of 62 which again is lower than the ratio for the total foreign-bom. 
The population of the city has been augmented not from the countryside but from 
the mtant provinces. 
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CHAPTER 11.—POPULATIOK OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


68. Age. —The effects of migration are seen in the age constitution of the city 
population. In the marginal table the age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in 


Ag* dutribxtia* V tOJUOO taeh »es in Cmtni India and in 
Indor 


Jon Cilf. 


Central India by different age- 
^)eriods is compared with that 
m the city. These figures show 
• the remarkable deviation of the 
city figures from those of the 
general population : the excess 
of males at all ages from 15 
to 50; the great deficiency of 
children of both the sexes ; and 
the excess of females between 
the ag^ of 15 and 30. These 
disturbing effects are clearly 
due to migration of persons 
into the city. The lower child 
population in the city is due to 
the immigration of adults and 
also perhaps to a higher rate of 
infantile mortality in the urban 
area. The age distribution of 
the local- and fureign-bom popu¬ 
lation in the three large cate¬ 
gories are given in the table 
below. Crude age-periods have been taken for this table as information was 
readily available by those iieriods. 
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Age distribution by three main age-groups. 
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Among the local-born only 40 per cent, are found in the period 17—46 and the cor¬ 
responding proportion for foreign-bom is over 02 per cent. Of the foreign-bora 
males GO per cent, arc found in this age-period. 

St*-ratio bg Wards •« Indor* Citif. 
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69. Sex. ~A lower sex-ratio 
IS inevitable in a population 
which contains a large number 
of male immigrants. There 
are 734 females to 1,000 males 
and the variation by different 
wards is shown in the marginal 
table. Ward No. 1 includes the 
industrial area. There the pro¬ 
portion of females goes dovra 
to 619 per 1,000 males. If 
the foreign-born be considered, 
the sex-ratio is 655 and in the 
age-period 17 46 it is only 694. 
In the table these facts are 
clearly brought out. 
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Proportion of tamtr* and morkiny dtpendentt per 
lOfiOO oj population. 


70. Occupation. —The table in the margin gives the proportion of earners 

and working dependents per 10,000 of the 
total population. The workers form 43 
per cent, of the population. The males 
have 6(5 jier cent, workers and among the 
foreign-bom the proportion is 76 per cent. 
The female workers among the foreign- 
born have a higher ratio than either the 
total or the local female workers. The 
number of workers among the foreign-bora 
is about twice that of the local-born. 
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OccupaliomU distribution of the population of Indore City with Sti-ratio. 
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The above table presenia at a giauta: ...-— — ^ 

theU distribution l^tween the local-bora and the foreign-U.m at^tiona of the 

pulation. Imliwtrial occui>atiou8 support the largest number. The real 

of this occupation is probably understated by the mclusion of mill 

the general labourers. About half the number of workers are aWrbed m the 

two ^cupations of t^de and industry. Other details can easily be understood 

from the table. 

71. Religion.—The Hindus form 75 per cent, of the total population, Musli^ 
20 per cent., Jains 3 per cent, and the remaining 2 per cent, are represented by 
Chrwtians, Sikhs, Tribals and others. 

72. Caste.—Of the important castes, the Brahman forma 18 per cent, of 

the population, the Bauia forms 10 per 
cent,, and the Ahir, Chamar, Dhangar, 
Maratha, Kori, Rajput, Pathan and Sheikh 
individually contribute more than 2 per 
cent. The Bania, Brahman, Chamar, Kori 
and Rajput castes contain a large number 
of imm igrants. The strength of some of 
the principal castes is given in the m a r g in al 
Table. 
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CHAPTER II.—POPrLATlON OP CITIES, TOWKS AND VILLAGES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 

Distribution of the population betw<*en tonus and villages. 
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17. Ajaigvli . . 

lA Baoni . . . 

lA Bijawar . 

20. Clwrkhari 

21. Oibatarpur . . 

22. Datia 

23. Oerkha . 

24. Pknna . 

25. Samtbar. 


4«T9 

6*748 

11404 

0490 

11,820 

14400 

10.013 

5,060 

238 

308 

336 

282 

442 

292 

376 

248 

303 

60 

"no 

02 

160 

146 

46 

61 

200 

960 

1,000 

050 

008 

844 

864 

064 

040 

701 

a a 

a * 

a • 

r,6oo 

409 

787 

1,000 

1,000 

a a 

1,000 

*477 

l*j000 

1,000 
a a 

a 4 

a a 

114 

213 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

1*30 

67 

22 

132 

81 

110 

76 

a a 

414 

290 

600 

613 

616 

394 

400 

348 

602 

600 

574 

437 

466 

303 

62S 

490 

576 

408 

Baghdhhaad Agraep. 














25. Raiauadha . 

27. Kdlii ... 

25. Haihar . . 

20. Nagod , . 

90. Bewa 

31. Sohawal 


i.im 
4459 
114«7 
• * 

235 

277 

306 

199 

238 

210 

‘ill 

114 

30 

• • 

1,000 

1.000 

880 

885 

070 

1,000 

• 4 

a a 

*628 

*234 

a 

r.ooo 

‘i.5U 

« a 

l,UQ0 

79 

4 

a 

a 

a 

a a 

*34 

*33 

60 

424 

o44 

406 

366 

360 

299 

576 

466 

658 

036 

oil 

061 

Beat of Central India 
Agency. 

• • 

247 

• • 

1,000 

•• 

a 

• a 

a 

• 

86 

444 

470 


jf, B. _lew KluniuUuui* hsTe been iudoiled in llie Kaat. 
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SUBSmiABY TABLE IL 

NnmiMTpermilleof earlimaiii Relii^D nbo live in Towns. 


Nunn rn muxb no utb ni Town. 


Ajmjr, Nstarml DiriaioDa and 
SUtea. 

Tout 

popola. 

niaa. 

Uiadn. 

MoaliiB. 

Tribal. 

Jain. 

CbriiUaa. 

Otban. 

1 

S 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

CKRTSAL INDIA AGENCY 

102 

80 

475 

7 

863 

651 

586 

Went . 

1«7 

117 

515 

8 

444 

846 

485 

1. Indon. 

178 

142 

403 

32 

408 

844 

437 

Akofial Aftntf. 








^ a 0 ■ • 

U7 

73 

637 

4 

205 

885 

542 

A Khflchtpiir .... 

127 

US 

644 

.. 

670 

1.000 

a a 

4. Bmingiigarh . 

81 

72 

278 

a 

115 

1,000 

794 

6. Rajfraih .... 

M 

81 

380 

a a 

364 

1,000 

IJlOO 

• 

Mabea A^eacy. 








A l>wwi SUlM 

185 

141 

545 

14 

433 

131 

782 

7a JftOflk • a a • a 

SIO 

US 

878 

20 

529 

654 

900 

8. Baliain .... 

351 

386 

808 

6 

701 

060 

90S 

0 . Raflana .... 

181 

204 

612 

26 

463 

242 

IJOOO 

lA SHamau .... 

222 

180 

622 

•• 

680 

1,000 

1,000 

AoaAara Ocaeol Imiim Staitt 
AynKy. 








11a Ali>RAjpUI a a • a 

50 

38 

504 

81 

605 

80 

IJlOO 

IS. Baraani .... 

134 

122 

831 

21 

418 

741 

183 

lA DW. 

146 

129 

456 

8 

361 

610 

623 

But . 

58 

45 

887 

a a 

118 

738 

781 

BaadriHnad Aycaey. 








lA AJaigarb .... 

50 

43 

201 

a a 

70 

],00u 

000 

15. Btiavar .... 

50 

39 

642 

20 

16 

1,000 

a a 

lA flharkliaii .... 

OS 

73 

638 

186 

a a 

•• 

IJ)0O 

17. CUaaUrpnr .... 

156 

134 

602 

a a 

366 

971 

880 

lA DaOa. 

148 

189 

690 

• • 

67 

1,000 

800 

lA Onliba .... 

48 

38 

381 

11 

115 

880 

IJlOO 

20a a a a a • 

51 

41 

344 

a a 

71 

850 

934 

SI. Samtliar .... 

SOD 

180 

466 

a a 

a a 

•• 

a-% 

BafjktMaMd Ag*»ef. 








2S. Mafliar .... 

111 

04 

853 

a a 

630 

857 

293 

SS. Nagod. 

114 

100 

824 

a a 

767 

a a 

308 

24a a a • a * 

30 

28 

230 

1 

433 

6A7 

441 


I/, £, _I. The fifam for have been iiielu<M in tb« Esat 


31129 


I 
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CHAPTER n.—POPULATION OP CITIKS, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

SUBSmiART TABLE m. 


Tohhs rlassifled by population. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLEilV. 

atifs. 






PaoroRioa or 






City. 

Pipalatioa 
ia mi. 

No. of 

pMOlU 

No. of 
Khmalaa 

rouuox-K>»x m 

MtlU u. 


PnosaTAoa or vaaiAnoa. 


per aq. 
mBa. 

to 1.000 

Maloa 

1931. 

1921. 

1021.31. 

1911-21. 

lOOMl. 

1891.1001. 

1881.1031. 



1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

lodote . 

W 

127.327 

14.147 

734 

500 

620 

+36-8 

-1-107.1 

—48-2 

+A-S 

4-534 

Ih. 











Bhopal , 

1)1.(137 

la 

WO 

302 

255 

-1-36^ 

—19.8 

—270 

40.6 

-13.2 

Ralkm . 

37.075 

37.076 

8li7 

482 

Dot aTail- 
ahio. 

+25-0 

-f7.3 

—230 

4-91.8 

4.»4 


I The Btw of iiulora CUj U V-00 aq. mlU. 

II Tbe MM of Bhopal Citjr b 7*09 aq. —II-. 

III The area of Rallaa Citjr ia 1-OU aq. 


1 Foreiga-boni ia Indora City 
n PocaigB-bani la Bhopal City 
Ul PoteigB-boni la Ratlaai City 


1931. 

1021. 

71.320 

48,987 

16.450 

11.494 

18.175 

not arailaUe. 
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Indore Residency Area. 

The Intlore Residency Area is a British administered enclave adjacent to the city of Indore. 
In Imperial Tables IV and V it has always been shown as a separate town and the city 
are exclusive of those for the Residency. few months after the Oenatis was taken^^ a potion 
of the R«idency area with a population of 10,807 persons was retroceded to Indom State. 
The area retained - designatwl as the Civil Area -has a population of 4.390. In the next Cenaus 
the city of Indore should include the popuUtiou of this (’ivil Area a.s well and Indore Residency 
as a separate unit should be merge! into the city. As the ^nsfer took place subs^uent to 
the Census, it was decider! to show separate figures for the Residency a^. The followmg tablea 
are appended giving certain details for tho Residency area aa it was before retrocession. 


(A) Population of Indore Rendennj by Wards. 





I’ltrCLATlOlf. 


Crfi«ua 






Nktno ol Ward. 




No. 


l^oaon■. 

Malca. 

Femalea. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 



16,197 

8.874 

6,383 

1 

King Edwartl Moinorial Ifoapital . . . • > 

649 

370 

273 

3 

Centnl Agtfooy Police Luicik llelUw K^Hhi, ln»pc<*l- 

lo^ Officer I. 8. TVoope bungalow. AMiiUnt Knginoor ■ 

637 

380 

248 

« 

bnni^low. 



329 

3 

Uiealon bungalowi aiHi otbrf liouece including Cnimdlan 

519 

190 


HiiaioB Oirla* High Schoot 




4 

MtMion baagalows. Owmlior Bonding Uonae ami Medical 

380 

303 

87 


Hodel. 




6 

Bhil Ottard al Titasaxj, Treamiry OWee. Poika Ofica, 
Patitian-wTitani’ Booaia. Pwaa, Aganl to the Oorvoor 
GeoaraTt Oi^. the Haddcnny and ont-hoowo. 

363 

226 

136 

fl 

Central India Agency Jail ...••• 

311 

260 

66 

7 

Halwa Bhil Corpe . . 

947 

480 

467 



33S 

323 

13 

H 

100 

9 

Thagi Jail. Water Worka. Frail and Vegal^ Gardena. 
pS^ Ho^Ul. Bolaaro Qnarlara and the Beaidency 

CInL 

349 

140 





10 


2,446 

1.332 

1.1 U 

11 

J 




13 

>KociRguiij MohftUft • « • • 

2,380 

1,377 

1,012 

13 

J 

1.688 

067 

631 

U 


IS 


8.078 

1,777 

1.390 

16 

j 




17 

OwolioU . . 

1.300 

740 

560 


NoTS-PopuUtioo rtati-Uc for the CItU An* «» oUsiwri by sAdi^ 
tag th.^VT Xh« Ut«»r tlw popoUtien ol ibo »«t mnrksi tocladed in th. UvU Ana. 


(B) Birth-place Statistics. 


There was no sopmte sorting for those born in the City and tho Residency area. The 
ggufcs were included in Indore Pargana. 


Birth-plocai. 

Paraona. 

Maioa. 

Fanalaa. 

—--- 

2 

15A97 

3 

8.874 

4 

6,38S 

TOTAL . 

1, Born in Indore Pargana (bwlnding City and Raoidenty) 

6,644 

3,713 

2,831 


0.663 

6.161 

3,493 


e2 
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CHAPTBB II.—POPULATION OP CiriBS, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


Cla$aifiecUim </ immigrants. 


Birth-plM*. 

Penona. 

Malea. 

Fenulei. 

Birtli>pU<«. 

Penona. 

Males. 

Fenialafc 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 


2 

3 

4 

TOTAL 

g.6fis 

e.ui 

3.498 

Poftuguaie Sot tit men ta 

9 

38 

28 

0 

lulore Stel« . . , 

0S4 

300 

384 

India, uaipecillMl 

• 

63 

50 

4 

Otbar Sutca in Centnl 

xoei 

1,2&I 

770 

Other Ainatie Countries 


18 

U 

4 

loilU. 







Oihor iVoviooes ukI StetM 

0,739 

4.448 

2.288 

ri/rAaiu4aa 

• 

4 

3 

1 

Owalior 

1,03/ 

1,140 

483 

Anbia 

• 

3 

2 

1 

DuiSat Prxminct* 

I,iS7 

m 

441 

(Mna . . 

• 

S 

0 

99 

Ctninl auf 

Sirar. 

7S9 

44S 

317 

Amo, MtupieilU 

• 

i 

2 

2 

BmSof Pr$m4ne.f . 

670 

363 

017 

Noa-Asiatio Oountriea 

« 

68 

28 

33 

Aima-Mtrwant 

too 

01 

4S 

Aiaerien . . 

• 

IS 

8 

13 

ib|;|naaM Attue^ 

1.760 

1,190 

St9 

Ajnea 

a 

t 

2 

a • 

SUewktTt ... 

OSS 

430 

200 

Europe 


33 

IS 

20 


(0) A/ain Caste Composition. 


Casts, Tribe or Race. 

Pmooa. 

Outs, Tribe or Raoa. 

Penona. 

1 

2 

1 

2 


323 

9. Rajpot ..... 

784 

2. Han la (inoltuUng Jala) . . 

1.780 

10. Minor Uindn Caatea ... 

1.588 

8. Bhll. 

884 

Mmlims. 


4. Brahman. 

1,878 

11. Palhan. 

748 

6. Depreaeed Claasea 

874 

12. Sajryad. 

390 

8. Kayastba. 

203 

lA Sheikh. 

1,060 

7. KoU (Kori) .... 

401 

O/teisUoju . 

010 

A Maratha. 

388 

Eoroaetriaiu . 

m 



































CHAPTER III 


Birth-place and Migration. 

73. Introductory.— The following instructions were printed on the Cover :— 

Enter the District and State with administrative division where necessary in which each 
person was horn ; and if the person was not bom in jonr State add the name of the Province 
or the State to the district of birth, such ns, Jhansi—United Provinces, Panch Mahal—Bombay 
Presidency, Narwar—Gwalior, Nemawar—Indore, or Ashta—Bhopal, or Dewas (Senior), 
Panna, Barwani, Rajgarh, etc. If the person was bora out of India, enter the country, as, 
Nepal, Afghanistan, Ceylon. If any person was bora in the cities of Indore, Bhopal and Batlam 
and enumerated on the Census night there write the names of the cities as Indore City, Bhopal 
City, Ratbm City. 

In the Abstraction Office instruction was given that in case column 13 was 
blank, the district of enumeration should be entered. The statistics relating to 
birth-place will be foimd in Imperial Table VI and the following Subsidiary Tables 
are embodied in the Clmpter:— 

I—Immigration (actual figrues). 

II— Emigration (actual figures). This is the complement of Tabic I. 

ITT —Migration between Natural Divisions (actnal figures) compared with 1921. 

rV—Migration between the Province and other parts of India. 

V—Immigrants by Sex and Rdigion. 

Migration figures are of twofold use. They enable the natural growth of 
the population in the different parts to be ascertained and secondly they show 
the extent to which people move from one part of the country to another. Both 
in the printed and oral instructions the enumerating agency was cautioned not to 
enter the name of a village but still the enumeration booKs contained numerous 
such entries. Many of them were corrected in the Abstraction Office and those 
that baffler! every diligent search have been shown as uns]^cified in the table. 
The unspecified entries are however small. Besides this inevitable source of error, 
migration statistics so far as this Agency is concerned, are incomplete. Owing 
to the restriction exercised in sorting for certain tables, few provinces did not 
sort for the birth-place figures for the Agency and others only supplied figures 
for the Agency as a whole. Consequently, emigration figures arc not available 
either for the natural divisions or for the diverse units. As was pointed out in 
paragraph 529 of the Bombay Report for 1921, the direction to record the States 
in the Central India Agency liecomes a difficult problem as the States are numerous 
and the term Central India Agency is not vrell-known. Thi.s normal difficulty 
has been conveniently overcome this time by not sorting for any of the units. 
From the United Provinces, complete figures have been made available and for 
few principal States from the Central Provinces. The results ore that the infor¬ 
mation regarding the natural population in Chapter I is totally lacking, Subsidiary 
Table n in this Chapter is incomplete, and the proportion of sexes in the natural 
population by States in Chapter V is blank. 

74. Tsrpes of migration. —Five types of migration are usually distinguished 

(I) Casual. —Or the minor movements between adjacent villages. This type 
of migration only affects the figures when the villages in question happen to lie 
on opposite sides of a State or the Agency boundary. Females generally pre¬ 
ponderate for a large number of short moves are due to marriage or doe to the 
practice of a young married woman often going to her parents’ home for her first 
confinement. In the Agency casual migration of this type is much the commonest 
class. 


< 66 ) 
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CHAPTER m.- BIRTH-PLACE AND MIGRATION. 


(2) Temporary .—Caused by pilgrimage, fairs and temTOrary employment 
on works. So far ns fairs arc concerned tbe Censiw date was onosen so as to avoid 
as far as possible a large assemblage at any place. Tlie following are tbe places 
known to nave an assemblage on tbe Census date :— 


Fairs held on Census dale. 


State. 

Looalitj. 

FaatiraL 

NuMBxa ntrionaTao. 

Pcfaoaa. 

Malea. 

Female!. 

1 


S 


3 



4 

0 

«1 

ChhaUrpor . 

« 

Kliajnralio , 

• 

Pair at the lemplea 

* 

• 

l,3S8< 

1,100 

340 

Orehh» . , 

• 

Tikamgarh , 

• 

Kundaihwar . 

• 

• 

UIO 

1,014 

300 

R«wm 

• 

Deotakb 

• 

ShiTTatri . 

• 

• 

eol 

417 

184 



Deorajna^ . 

• 

Shivratri . 

• 

• 

03 

37 

16 

KhOehipor 

• 

Qarahet . 

• 

OatUefair . . 

• 

• 

414 

387 

m 

fiaiUna . . 

• 

Sailana . . 

a 

Kalikamata . 

• 

• 

384 

340 

44 

Sitaman . . 

• 

Sitaman . 

• 

HoU-ka-hat 

• 

• 

0 

Not available. 


In all these places tbe males ore in excess. They are mostly shop-keepers 

and others who were enumerated in the fair encampment. 

• 

(3) Periodic .—Due to migration for harvest work at stated seasons. Men 
ordinarily preponderate in this case. In Malwa during the wheat cutting season 
in March there is a movement of this kind but is not very pronounc^. The 
Census wac taken a short time before the movement usually begins. 

(4) Semi-permanent .—The natives of one place reside and earn their living 
in another but retain their connection with their home.s where they have their 
families to which they return in their old ago or at stated intervals. This may 
be found in the city of Indore which is an industrial town and is also repreeented 
by some of the official and functionary classes in States which indent upon the 
neighbouring prorinces. Otherwise the type is not common. 

(5) Permanent .—^This is caused by overcrowding or attraction to other dis¬ 
tricts. This is only met with in Central India as the result of the latter caufc in 
places where better administration attracts cultivators from one State to another 
or bad administration has driven the people away. 

75. Hain figures. — Of the total popu¬ 
lation of 6,632,700 enumerated in the 
.\gency, 6,032,024 persons were bom 
within Central India which gives a propor¬ 
tion of 909 per mille of the population. 
The proportion of tbe local and foreign 
bom population for some of the States and 
the Agencies is shown in the table. The 
proportion of foreign born is much higlier 
in Central India than in the adjoining State 
of Gwalior or the odjactmt Rajputana 
Agency. 


% 

proportion of local and foreign bom >• tome BtaUe 
and Agmtitt. 



NniBD rn millb 

Boiur 

State or Agtmej. 

Within 

the 

ProTinaa. 

Outaide 

the 

Pm vinca. 

I 


.1 

■ w 

r»i 

OMtnl India AlcaacT • 

»09 

Rajputaiia . 

071 

so 

Garalior State . 

OSU 

• 80 

Weatem Imlia Slatea 
Agency. 

Mytote State 

073 

37 

047 

• 63 
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blASRAM SHOWING fHL PERCtNTAGtS IMMIGRANTS 
IN EACH NATURAL DIVISION OF THE 
CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY * 



WMlOJIANTl fAOH OTMm fA«T8 Of etWTmAC INOlAi 

• COMTIOUOUt OlSTKlCTS AMO STATtt AOMCtMT TO C,k 

• 40i-eoMT)«iout oi»i»iieT»/«»<5 jTATta »jw»etMT TO e<U 

P OTHU fAOTO or IMtMA. 

p OUTSIDt IMOIA. 



Of the 91 per cent, born within Central India, 84*9 percent, were bom within 

the States of enumeration, 6*5 per 
cent, within the contiguous parts of 
Central India and *5 per cent, in 
remoter parts. Of the immigrants 
enumerated within the Agency, 7-2 
per cent, came from the contiguous 
provinces and 1*8 per cent, from the 
distant parts. Immigrants from out¬ 
side Imlia arc a negligible (quantity. 
482.295 persons having their birth¬ 
place within the Agency were enu¬ 
merated elsewhere. Of these 93*8 per 
cent, went to the contiguous parte of 


Born. 

Proportion par 
milla of Um 
actud popnla* 
tion. 

1 

2 

Within Onitiml India . . 

(•) WrtUiin StatcM of Ennmmiioa . 
(h) Within eoatifoom parts of Oatrat 
India. 

(e) Within Non^coatignona parta 

In cotttignona parta of India 

In otWr parta of ladia . 

OnlfHe India .... 

. 009 

849 

(Ul 

8 

7S 

IS 

(Iraa Uuui) 1 


1.000 
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CHAPTER in.— BIRTH-PLACB AlND MIGRATION, 


other provinces, and 6- 1 went to the more distant provinces. According to the 
information supplied by the Census Commissioner, 7 males were found outside 
India, 6 in Ceylon and 1 in Hongkong. Since 1921 the proportion of immigrants 
ha.s remained practically unchanged but that of the emigrants has gone down 
from 81 to 72 per mille. This analysis of the main figures may be concluded by a 
Local ami fortig, ion. fopaiatiim in 'pnntifoi Consideration of the local and foreign born 
Aa(M. population in some of the principal States. 

The marginal figures are interesting in view 
of the mterlaoed nature of the State terri¬ 
tories. The incompactness of the States is 
responsible for a large proportion ot outside 
bom shown against many of the States. 
The more compact the State is the less 
is the proportion of the foreign bom. 
Barwani for example is more compact than 
many other contmguous States, but its 
boundary marches along the Bombay 
Presidency. Similarly, Bhopal is the most 
compact State in Western Central India. 
A great [xirtion of Orchha is compact and 
it has a higher proportion of local bom. 
Tlic highest is in Rewa where 97 per 
cent, of the population is local bom. It 
is also the most compact State in Central 
India. 

7G. EiXtro Prov incial migratioiL. —In Subsidiary Table IV absolute figures 
have been given both for the immigrant and emigrant populations by the Pro- 


8ut«. 

Numn m 

BOUf. 

Within 
tha 8ut«. 

Outaide 
lha Stata. 

1 



« 

3 

Indora 



765 

S35 

Bhopal . 



913 

87 

R«jg»rh 



7S9 

211 

Jnorn . 



761 

230 

RatUm . 



aiM 

306 

DewaaSutM 



688 

312 

B«nrani 



ssg 

141 

Dhftr . . 



744 

256 

CUtatarpur . 



862 

138 

IhtUa . 



648 

1S3 

Orchha 



931 

79 

Puma 



834 

146 

Rawa . 



970 

30 

N»«0(1 



803 

197 



b mismUon i> the oppMito dWioo. Wh.!i> ih. diffemm 

vinces and States in India. The direction of the migration currentB affecting 
the constitution of the Agency population is shown in the map and the more 




























EXTRA provincial UIORATION. 
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Pnrlan or 


important fifnires are set down in the table. They practically cover the whole 

India and mipanta. Of thoSe who 

oa«r Prorinat and Btaua. Dave comc from outsidp the Agency, Gwalior 

^- 8iil»plic830-flper cent., the llnitedProvincee 

24*3 per cent., Rajputana Agency 17-6 j>er 
cent., the Central Provinces 16-7 per cent, 
and Bombay 5-7 per c-ent. Theae five 
contignons tracts thus account for OB-7 per 
cent, of the total imroigrontf'. Each of the 
other parts contribute less than one per 
cent. The geo^^phical position of Central 
India Agency is such that it is embedded 
in the very centre of India. The streams 
of immigration are not from one direction, 
^ey come different directions accord¬ 
ing to the lie of the Agency territorv in 
relation to the contiguous pro%’ince.s. Tlie 
total number of emigrants from Central 
India as far as it could be ascertained is 
. , , . , 482,294. Of this 22-B per 

ofo Vn'Sr Provinces. 36-7 per cent, m the Central Provinces, 

®«™bay. 5-5 in Rajputana, 27-2 in Gwalior and 3- 1 in Assam. The remain¬ 
ing proportions are .small and insignificant. Assam is the only province to which 
a long distance emigration takes place and this movement is the only exception 

• to the general movement which 

• • • » -m ^ 
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is invariably from the conti¬ 
guous parts bordering upon the 
Agency. The marginal table 
sets out the changes which have 
taken place in the streams 
of migration reaching Central 
India from the different .■'ources. 
I^th imnii^tion and emigra¬ 
tion have increased in volume 
in the direction of Rajpntana 
and ^ the United Provinces. 

Lno j :-7” Jn^n«’f?ration from the Central 

has mcreased while emigration has fallen. Owing to the famine 
ronditions m Rewa at the time of the 1921 Census, there was a considerable 
moveinent from that State to the adjoining districts of the Central Provinces 
^?he'’ZSnrt^"‘* -miration from Bombay have decreased. The Xra 

p!inc\ The Kbandcsb and the 

^neh M^al distnrte of the Bombay Presidency march along the 4gencv 

bortlcr. TIio sex prorwrtions show equality. It is |)ossiblp that certain amount 

dLtric?“ Them U from Khnndesh 

• Iv <^f>nH’f^enible connection Iietwcen the Maratha r»onnlntion 

m the Malwa States and the districts in the Deccan. Some migration may 
evnn le *m,-p.n,mn.nt. No vorr definitr infornwHon i. 

tk. l>»s deoioBfcd diirioR the decado. Thmicli 

the detail, are imavadahle, it is presumed that Rewa supplies the emiaranta to 
and that most of them are Kola. It oi helieved flTat the prei'.TnM of 

to.'TdisttnJrllS " 

105,405 and take awav 26.336. 
m la^.st con^butioii to the Agency which amounts to 79.070 pereons 

Of the Rajputana immigrants Indore alisorbs 00,481 (67 per cent) Ratlam 8 4 ^ 1 * 
(« eeut.), nhar 5,«8« (5 per «nt.) and tha itimaiuLno p^rtiit am HWri- 
bnted over the different States in Western Central India. The Rajpntana miEranIa 
are of kinds if we can rel^y on the clue furnished by the sex proportions. In 
Indorr, Dbar and Ratlam the males preponderate. Elsewhere the femaKs are 
'o the fomer the men come in quest of service in the cities of Indore 
ami Ratlam and in the latter the migrants are usnally the ‘marriage migrants*. 
Emigration figures for Rajputana are not available. 
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78. Gwalior. —Migration between Gw’alior and Central India States is some¬ 
what artiiieiai from the point of extra-provincial miction. Strictly speaking 
Owalior migration cannot be held to be extTa-p^o^nn(•ial though administratively 
the State is independent and separate. Gwalior districts are inextricably 
mingled with the Malwa State? and it is absurd to talk of migration where 
sometimes the movement does not extend beyond few miles. A person who goes 

biifrm 0>mhor and ctrtam SUUu CtninU Mia, milcS from 

— the Mlu*w Canton¬ 
ment would soon hnd 
himself in Gwalior 
territory and if he 
continues ahead he 
will get into Indore 
State and before ho 
realises where he is, 
he will 1)0 again in a 
Gwalior bit. The cliief 
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contribution by and to Gwalior is given in the margin togetlier with the 
principal districts from which the immigrants come. In either direction females 
preponderate and the migration is of casual type. 


79. United Provinces. —The number of immigrants from the United Pro¬ 
vinces is 145,133 and that of the emigrants is 108,994. Tliis represents a gain of 
36.139. 17 per cent, of the immigrants go to Indore. Orchha accounts for another 
13 per cent., Charkhari and Rewa for 12 per rent, each, tlie minor States ol Bundel- 
kliand for 10 p4>ir cent, and Bhopal and Datia each for over 6 pr cent. The 
highe.st projMjrtion of immigrants goes to Indore and not to the adjoining Bundel- 

khand States. In the Section on the 
city of Indore we have already seen that 
the city attracts a large number of immi¬ 
grants from the United Provinces and 
that the females are in considerable defect. 
Migration to Indore and to a lesser extent 
to Bhopal is priofHc and semi-prmanent 
and the males here are twice as numemns 
as the females. In the Bnndelkhaud States 
tlie migration is of casual tyjK* as females 
gryatly preponderate. The princijiul dis¬ 
tricts supplying the immigrants are Jhansi, 
Tlamiqnjr anrl Banda. Tlie Province gains 
from Orchha. Chhatarpur, Datia and Rewa 
but lose.s heavily in matrimonial exchange 
to the minor States and more prmanently 
to tlie distant Indore and Bhopal. 

80. Assam and the Central Provinces.— The fi?ntral Prr.vince8 and Assam 
are the two Pn.vinces which gain by migration from Central India. The 
movement towanls .^ssam as jiointod out is unilateral and exceptional. Tlio 
balance of emigration over immigration in favour of the Central Provinces is 
76,736 and thi.» amount of loss to the Agency is about the same as the gain from 
Efiiputana. What the Agency gains from the West it loses in the Ea.st. Rewa 
alone contributes 48 pr cent, of the emigrants to the Central Provinces. 
Bhopal gives 15 pr cent, and Panna (12 pr cent.) is another heavy loser. 
Indore sends out 15,535 and gains .36,661 immigrants. It is the ouly State that 
can claim a favourable balance from the Central Provinces. Out of the large 
contingent of 84,048 Rewa emigrants, Juhbuljiore takes 26,857, and the Central 
Provinces States absorb 17,335 prsons. Bilaspur and Manilla take lietween 
them another twenty thousand. Bhopal, Panna and Indore emigrants are 
nuiiuly found in the districts adj'arent to their respetive States. 

81. Other movements. Mignition with the five Provinces mentioned above 
accounts for 89 pr cent, of the immigranls and 96 pr cent, of the emigrants. 
The remaining 11 and 6 pr cent, resjiectively of tbe immigrants and the emigrants 
are shared by the other Provinces and States. Bombay gives to Central India 
42.456 prsons and takes away only 13,896 thereby contributing 28,660 to the 
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gain of the Agency. The Punjab and DeHii together supply 6,466 immigrants 
but receive only 641 persons leaving a balance of 5,824 in favour of the^ Agenry. 
Ajmer-Merwara accounts for 4,326 immigrants and 2,43ft emigrants giving away 
1,887 more than it receives, ^roda, Hyderabad and the Western India Agency 
respectively give 646,763 and 1,164 more than they receive from Central India. 
The number of emigrants to Bihar and Onssa which is adjacent to a portion of 
Rewu State exceeds that of the immigrants from that Province by 1,090. Except 
in the Bombay figures which show the sex proportion to be practically equal, 
the males generally exceed the females, and tlie movement appears to l*e due to 
uest of service and also to exigencies of business. The movement with other 
Ltant parts such as, North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Andamans 
and Nicobara, is insignificant. The emigrants to the Andamans and Nicoburs 
repre.sent prisoners transported there. The immigrants from Baluchistan and 
North-W«?st Frontier Province should be identified with the Biloch and Afghan 
workmen and jiedlars whilst some of them are the military employees in the 
State forces. 

2,664 persons bom outside India have been enumerated in the Agency. 'Hicy 
are practically confined to the Western Central India and rejueseut the British 
troops at Mhow Cantonment and Officers and Missionaries in the different parts 
of the Agency. 

82. Religion of the migrants.- The religious distribution of the migrants 
may briefly be considered. Such information is not available in respect of the 
emigrants. For the immigrants it has Ijeeii specially collected in this Census 
from the compilation Registers. The absolute figures for the Agency and by 

individual States are 
e.xhlbited in Subsidi¬ 
ary Table V appended 
to this chapter. The 
marginal table sets 
out for the Agency 
as a whole certain 
projiortional figures 
which will be found 
interesting. The 
immigrant popula¬ 
tion consists of 86 
{)er cent. Hindus, ft 
per cent. Muslims, 2 
per cent. Tribals, less than 2 per cent. .Tains and over 1 per cent, (liristian 
and other religions. A comparison of the religious composition of the immi¬ 
grant with that of the general |>opulution shows that the pro|)ortiou <if tlic 
Christians and other minor religions among the immigranta is 4 times as large 
as that in the general {lopulatioii, of the Jains nearly 2i times h.s large, and of the 
Muslims over 1| times jis large. The projMution of the Hindus is nearly equal 
and that of the Tribals leKs than u half. ^Vnother way of gauging the relative 
volume of immigration aimmg the different religions is by considering the ratio 
which the imminrants in each religion K*ar to its total strength. Considered 
thus the differeut religions stand in the same ortler, the Christians and minor 
religions coming first followed in succession by Jains. Muslims, Hindus and Tribals. 
The greatest proportion ol immigrants among the Clm?tian<* and minor religions 
Is natural as a large numlier of them are outsiders. The commercial nature of 
their occupation is apparently responsible for the .Faims taking the first place 
among the prim'ipol religions. The Muslims lieing urban dwellers and engaged 
in a greater proportion in public siirvices ami profi^ssions show a higher pritp)rtion 
of immigrants than the Hindus. Tribals by nature are non-migratory and the 
figures iu their case usually represent short distamv movement from neighbouring 
places and are also, to some extent, affected by the inclnsion of the figures for 
certain wandering and crimiiuil tribes, such as the Nat. Banjara and Knnjar. 
who have been retanie<l as Tribal from some Stiites. The sex ratio among the 
immigrants is in favour of the females among Hindus, Tribal." and Jains and in 
favour of the males among tlie remaining religions. The exi’etw of females among 
the Hindus Is 4.'* j»pr cent., among the Tribals 26 {ler cent, and among tin* Jains 
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nearly 10 per cent. The greatest defect of female? is among the Christian immi- 
granta about 46 per cent, while the Muslims show a defect of about 19 per cent. 
The exceas of females indicates that the immigration is largely due to matri¬ 
monial relationship whilst their defect points to the migra;tion of men in search 
of employment or business. That the males and females do not migrate in the 
same proportion in all religions is apparent from the sex ratio of the immigrants 
which diners considerably from that of the total population in different religions. 
The Hindus show about 56 per cent, greater proportion of females among the 
immigrants than in the total population, the Tribals about 26 per cent, and the 
Jains 23 per cent. The corresponding figure for the Muslim immigrants who show 
a defect, is about 1 1 per cent. 

83. Balance of movements. — We may now strike a balance of onr gains and 
losses. The balance of movement is in favour of the Agency which receives 600,766 
persons and gi^’es away 482,295, leaving on the credit side 118,471 persons. Com¬ 
pared with the prerious decade, this gain has doubled itself for the corresponding 
gain 10 years ago was 69,637. 

84. Inter-provincial immigration. —In the absence of complete emigration 
figures, we caimot study fully the inter-provincial migration and it is net possible to 
know the gain or loss due to nugration in the different States. Confining to 
immigration figures only, it may be interesting to notice the proportion of 
immigrants to the total population of some of the principal States. The relevant 
figures arc given in the table and the proportion of immigrants is illus¬ 
trated in the map. The figures in column 3 against the two Natural Divisions 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY 



show the very small amount of inter-migration between tlic two Natural Divi¬ 
sions, The figures in column 2 show that wherever the States are interlaced 
wth^ the other Central India States the proportion of migrants from the 
contiguous parts of Central India is high. Milana and Hatlam, Bajgarh and 
Narsiughgaih, Dewas States, Ajaigarh, Dhar, Nagcd and MuiLar are instances 
of this nature. From column 3 it is clear there is very little movement from 
one part ol Central India to another. Ordinarily there is a good deal of 
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dUinclination for the sabjeots of one State to go and settb in another. The 
political nature of the boundary in the case of the Bundelkhand States like 
. Samthaur, Datia, Or- 
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parts of the United 
Provinces. The hi^er 
proportion in some 
of the Malwa States 
is due to the move¬ 
ment from Gwalior 
whose southern dis' 
tricts are really the 
contiguous parts of 
Cent^ India rather 
than the contiguous 
parts of another pro¬ 
vince. Only Indore 
draws a large propor¬ 
tion from outside and 
also from the more 
distant parts. Ex¬ 
cepting the city of 
Indore and to a much 
Ratlam, real migration does not take place. The oscillations of 
movements are mostly of the casual type and there are at 

in motion movements of persons 
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08 CHAPTER m.— BIRTH-FIACE AND MIGRATION. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE m. 

Migration between Natural Diyiaions (artual flgnrea) rompare4 with IJtl. 


Netorel diTiaion in wiikb born. 
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SXTBSIDIABT TABLE IV. 


Migration by 8<‘X between Central India and other parts of India. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Age. 

85. The Basis of the figures.—In the last Census the enumerator was told 
to enter the number of years which each |jet8<»n had completed on the 
March 1921 and to record the woitl ‘ infant ’ for children under one year. The 
instructions given on the Cover this time were a departure from the previous 
practices. They run as follows :— 

Columu 7 (Jof)-Enter the number of year# to nearest birth-day or the nearest age in 
yeare known. For infants less than six months old, enter ‘ 0 ’ and for infants over six mouths 
enter * 1 *. Do not enter months. 

.\t the outset, it is iictx’ssurj’ to know the nature of the change involved in 
recording the age in this Census. The age rccortled in the previous (^jnsuses was 
the completed number of years. The actuarial examination of the last age sta¬ 
tistics shower! that the method of asking age at the lust birth-day or the next 
birth-clay was atteuded with diwiclvaiitagea and in practice, whatever may the 
nature of the instructions, the age recorded by the enumerator w^ the nearest 
age. In this Census therefore the jiopulution was asked to return their ages nearest 
their birth-days. Thus the age of a jxsrson 16 years and 7 montlu> would in 1921 
huv'e been shown as 15 whereas this time it would go in as 16. biniilarly children 

under 6 months would be shown 
as 0 and as 1 between 0 and 
18 months. The new system of 
grouping is consequently baaed 
on nearest ages and the groups 
after age three, are formed so 
that ages which jue odd mul¬ 
tiples of 5 come iu the middle of 
ternary groups 4 to 6, 14 to 
10, etc., wline ages which are 
multiples of 10 come in the 
middle of septenary grouixs 7 to 
13, 17-23, etc. The age periotls 
actually returned were 0-j, 
lj^-2i and so on. Thu nuuiber 
of grouyw is exactly some as 
was adopted in 1921. The mar¬ 
ginal table sets down the posi¬ 
tion clearly. 

This arrangement gave us to start with, ternary and septem^ groups such 
os 0-3, 4-6, 7-13, 14-16, 17-23 aud so on. The process of redistributiou of these 
grout>8 in ordinary quiiuuy groups, namely, over 6 and under 10, over 10 and under 
16 and so on. was not iliificult lor all that we had to do was to add exactly half 
of the uumlier recorded in each group to half of the number recorded in the next 
succeeding group. The sum of these two halves will in each case mpresent the 
number in each of the quinary groups. In a similar way the number aged under 
1 full year was takeu to be those recorded us of nearest age f», i.c., under 6 months, 
added to half of those between 6 and 18 months. The numlx!r aged 1 and 2 years 
and that aged 2 and 3 were similarly treated. 'I’he nmnber between 3 and 4 was 
takeu to be half of those between 2^ aud 3| added to J of those between 3j[ and 
6j. The number between 4 and 5 was taken to be J of those iu the ternary group 
3J and 6^. Imperial table VTl has thus boon prepared first into ternary ami 
septenary groupings aud adjusted describcnl nliove into quinary groups. The 
age table for 1931 rrcarly eorresjHinds to the age definition of 1921 but it represents 
a reasonably accurate record over that of the previous enumeration. 
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86. Statistical reference. —The distribution of mpuiution by »ge, sex and 
civil condition is given in Lnij)orial Table VI1 and of selected castes in Im¬ 
perial Table Vlll. The following Subsidiary Tables will be found at the end ol 
the Chuirter — 

I. —A^e tlistribution of lO.tXlo of each Sex in the Province and each Natural Division 
(Table 11 of 1921). 

II.—Ago distribution of 10,(HK» of each Sex in each main Religion (Table TIT of 1921). 

III.— Ago distribution of 1,000 of each Sox ui certain Castes (Table TV of 1921). 
r\’. Proportion of children under U and of persons over 43 to those aged 14-43 in 
certain castes; also of married foraales aged 11-43 per 100 females. 

V. — Proportiou of cluldrcn under 10 and of persous over 50 to those agtd 16-40 
also of married fetnalos aged 16-40 per lUO females. 

V-A. — TVoportion of children under 10 and of persons over to those aged 15-40 
in certam Religions; also of married femides aiged 16-40 jwr 100 females. 

Subsidiary Tables Yl-X have been omitted owing to the absence of the neces¬ 
sary infomiutioii. In the States of this Agency there is no registration of vital 
statistics of any kind. The absence of this usc-ful muteriul severely restricts the 
scope of this chapter and makes aii)' elulwrate discussion of Census statistics 
unreal. Neither does the nature of the age statistics justify any detailed treat¬ 
ment at the hands of an amateur. 'I’hc Agency figures are not usually subjected 
to actuarial research and n<» life tirbles are constructed and birth and death rates 
deduced from the recorded crude datu. This chajder therefore will not contain 
anything more than a bare analysis of few figures. 

87. Inaccuracies of the Age returns. — Suflicient has been wTitten in the 
previous rej>orts regarding the inaccuracies in the Census age retnnui. People 
rarely know their correct ages and for Census purposes they have to be guessed. 
In the upper classes, few people uow-a-days do keep some kind of age-record of 
their family. The IJiudus have the custom of casting horoscojies but they are 
never prcsluced before the enumerator. A horoscope may not often show the 
true age. It is easily recast to suit one’s needs esi)ecially of a matrimonial nature 
aud at tiine.s it is re-ecUted when lowering of ago is required while seekiug (Jovem- 
ment service. It is uot any injunction such as that amongst other things age 
should la* kcj»t a secret which deters pople from giving out ihcir correct ages. 
The vast majority arc l»oth indifferent aiul ignorant towards the question. Ig¬ 
norance is natural in a pojiulatioii wliich is illiterate and which never kcej^« any 
document. Indifieri'iioe arises from the outlook on life. The average man or 
woman in India matures early and is short lived. Life presses heavily on them 
and fatalism overpowers them. Childhood, adolescence, middle life and old age, 
are well-marked stages in life and the. Hindu social system has laid down conduct 
of life and has prescrilicd rules for the observance of customs and practices. It 
matters not if the precise age is not known. Apart from any question of reticence, 
the \dllager will stare at what he deems an irrelevant enquiry' when jou ask him 
to state his age ; will hesitate ; will sometimes ask “ Is it my age ’ ; and when 
pressed will return some alwurrl answer especially if he is over 45 or 50. So the 
ago recorded in the Census is the one guessed either by the enumerateil or the 
enumerator. If our enumerator is somewhat conscientious he would ask a person 
when he took to the plough or how oM he w as when the great famine of 1899 
broke out. He may in such cases approach to a nearer approximation. By for 
the heaviest burden that falls on the enumerator is to guess the age of practically 
everyone in his block. In the tribal areas, it is a matter ol great difficulty to make 
the tribes return any age at all for many of them are not ased to counting. A 
local event such as a Raja’s marriage or installation was usually a serviceable 
guide to the enumerator in fixing the age according to his judgment. 

The sources of inaccuracy in the age returns are consequently very wide 
The vari«)n8 inaccuracies an; reflected in the Census Schedules and one of the 
irnjiortant form taken is the preference for certaui figures, m., those numbers 
ending in 0 and 6. .\ceording to actuarial resonreh, the age of adults when based 
on guesses, no matter whether the age is askeil according to last, nearest or next 
birth-day, results in preference for numbers emling in the digits shown in the 
order, mz., 0, 5, 2, 8, 4, 6, .3, 7, I, 9. This obsession for certain nuniliera is mental 
and psychological. Inaccuracies are also due to understatement or overstate- 
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ment in certain pnods of life and they are prinoipaUy due to the peculiariti^ (d 

Indian social conditions. Thi.s time the instructioiw rega^g ntW 

precise. The word infant was altogether discarded. Children under b months 
were to be entered as 0. StiU many people must have told their enumerator they 
have such and such a “ hachcha ” in the house, and their ages must have been 
guesseii at and heaped in a wrong category. One way to gauge the effect ol this 
&nd of inaccuracy Is to study the distribution by smgle yeara of the ages ot 
children under 5 years. This is done in the table below ; 


Statement showittg the distribution by annual ^-periods of the population aged 0 5 

for main Religions. 
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If correct ages were returned, the largest number of children should be found 
under one year and the number should decrease as we proceed from one year to 
another. But the figures disclose a state of affairs quite the contrary. The 
inaccuracy is more apparent among the Tribals in the ease of children belovc one 
year. The effect of the new instructions in recording the age of infant is also 
seen in the table. In 1021 the proportion against the age-period 1 was the lowest 
in all the religions os well as in each of the main religions. This was due to the 
fact that most of the children who were of 1-2 age-jieriod W’ere nut in under 0 
age and .few under the period 2-3. This time the figures against the a^-period 1 
are higher than the preceding one. Notwithstanding clear instructions, these 
inaccuracies became miavoidable but the method of grouping adopted is far more 
accurate than on the previous occasion. In youth, amongst females there is 
understatement if girls are not married before puberty. The family is tainted 
with disgrace and social obloquy if the girl attains puberty before she is married. 
In such cases the age of the girl is alwa\^ underrated. This affects the age- 
period 10-16. When the girl Incomes mother, the tendency is to overstate the 
age. Motherhood confers upon her an authority and |>osition in the family and 
there is a consciousness m her that as the mother of a number of children she is 
more aged than she actually is, for status goes with increasing age. In the case 
of males, the period of 15-^ is affected by the curious tendency to slur over it. 
.4inongst the upper classes the inclination is to put a boy into a lower age ; there 
is alwa 3 rg the parental pride the boy is shaping well in school or otherwise though 
young in age. When marriage considerations come in, and if desired alliances 
are secured, the age is in few instances advanced to show the boy is .sufficiently 
matured, though it must be pomted in general the tendency is to lower the 
age even for boys in matters of matrimony. Anyhow this awkward category is 
usually avoided. In the middle life men are prone to understate their ages. 
Apart from the necessities of matrimony in the case of bachelors and widowers, 
men do not like the idea of getting advanced in years and they feel they are 
youugci still. They go in for a lower than a higher age m this period of life. 
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Exaggerntioii in old age is nataral when the span of life in India is short. In 


some parts a ceremony is performed to mark the completion ol the sixtieth year 

and those living beyond 60 are prone to exaggerate their ages. 

« 

88. Dutribntion of the population by sex and age-periods.—In Subsidi¬ 
ary Table I (o) the age distribution of 10,000 of each sex by quinquennial age- 
periods is given and the diagram illustrates the same. From the 1931 figures 
we have been able to form a graded pyramid, except for a slight deviation in the 
age-period 16-20. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION BY QUINQUENNIAL 
AGE PERIODS OF lO.OOO OF EACH SEX 
C.l. AGENCY, 1931. 
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In the marginal table the change in the age constitution of the population 
for the two Censuses is given by showing the age distribution of 10,000 of each 
sex. The diagrams opposite bring out the same in an efiective manner. One 
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CHAPTER rV.—AOl. 


of thorn .how, the .ge dietribu.l™ 

the other gives the cmnulative 
curves for the seme. If the age 
statistics were correct and if we 
had comparative figures for this 
Agency from 1901 Census, we 
could have obtained some idea 
about the effect of the famine 
and the epitlemics in the previ¬ 
ous decades on the age consti¬ 
tution of the people. For the 
famine in 1899 and the In¬ 
fluenza epidemic in 1919 fiore 
heavily on Centnil India. It is 
not profitable to theorize in the 
absence of figures to guide us. 

We may in this connection 
glance at the diFtribution of 
- the jKipulation in larger cate¬ 
gories in accordance with the theories of M. Sundbiirg. This Swedish statis¬ 
tician has showed that in all Western countries the ninnber of persons aged 
16-60 is uniformly alx)ut half the total psipnlntion and that any variations which 
occur mainly take pine*' in the ctther two categories, Wz., 0-15 and 60 and over. 
Where the population is growing the number in the fonuer group is greater than 
in the latter but they approach equality if the jx>pulation i.s stationary. The 
table below gives the ty|)e.s of popnlatuin and the distribution acconling to Siind- 
burgian categories. 


Ago. 

ItKU. 

1921. 

UaIc*. 

FciiiaIc*. 

UAk*. 

KemAlfli. 

1 


8 

3 

4 

6 

a—c 


1,433 

1.088 

I.IA5 

1.320 

5—10 


1.323 

1476 

IA39 

1.580 

10—15 


1.245 

1.148 

1494 

1.100 

15—ao 


044 

040 

846 

707 

80—M 


OSO 

900 

738 

Hue 

85—30 


Ri>l 

885 

800 

860 

30—35 


780 

763 

941 

962 

35—10 


038 

032 

630 

.581 

40—tn 


547 

530 

725 

713 

45—50 


425 

391 

344 

393 

50—55 


334 

,3UH 

435 

450 

05—00 


201 

213 

127 

122 

00—65 


lAI 

181 

258 

320 

05—70 


57 

653 

54 

56 

70 and otvt 


81 

98 

102 

125 


Type* of population and distribution according to Sundlnirgian categories. 


FBOPOHTIO.X ur 14X10 OT TUB FOFCLATION DC CEBTAIB AGB.PBBlODH. 


AAt-perlodi. 


Bt Btuwo*. 



Bt UXIAUTT. 



TmcAk 


AUBvDckiaA 

ini». 

»■»- 

TrI. 

Inilon. 

Kir«r&. 

JilStM. 

IVoons. 


B«(m. 


i«ai. 

itu. 

da. 

Utn. 

iwl 

IMl. 

19SJ. 

tHI. 

IM>. 

Itu. 

•It*. 

•a- 


1 

s 

• 

4 

A 

0 

7 

B 

» 

10 

11 

u 

10 

u 

U-IA 

m 

400 

9M 

svo 

4«l 

U8 

.>» 

406 

411 

474 

4U0 

sso 

BUU 

U-AO 

IM 

4U7 

417 

tic 

4T1 

m 

6C1B 

MS 

4M 

40B 

too 

too 

4UU 

CO udonr 

S4 

ua 

sc 

w 

«• 

n 

>07 

n 

97 

C4 

100 

ira 

too 


The fact that the age-group 15-50 contains half the total population generally 
holds good os Seen from the table but the projMirtious are disturbed owing to ad¬ 
verse effects prxsluced by famine, epidemics and other calamities. There is also 
variation in aiiferent religions and the deviation in the case of the Tribals is more 
marked. The proportions also van’ by locality and in the table Jbabua has 
been speciallv shown to mark off the contrast. The figures here are influenced 
by the laige iBhil population who form the bulk of the inhabitants of this locality. 
Tlie distribution appears to be of progressive type for the Agency os u whole. 
In the decmlc there is a slight advance in the first age-period and a depletion in 
the third one, and the adolescent pe.riod has been considerably replenished and 
well filled. 

89. Mean Age. —The mean age for the different Relipons and Natural 
Divisions has been workeil out for this and the last Census in the manner de¬ 
scribed in page 300 of the India Administrative Report ol the Census of 1901 os 
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simplified in a worked out example supplied by the Census Commissioner. As 
the Census Commissioner’s note says :— 

The mean age, it wiU be noted, refere to the average age of tho persons who were alive 
on tho date of the Census : it does not coincide with the mean duration of Ido, except where 
tho births and deaths exactly balance one another. In a growing population with a large 
number of children tho me&n age of the living will bo leas t han in a decadent one where tho 
children arc relatively few in number. The mean age therefore explains nothing in itself but 
is useful in respect of the quostions which it suggests and this fact must be borno in mind 
when dealing with the variations in the mean age in different locabties and communities. 

In l>oth the sexes the mean age is lower than wluit it was ten years ago. 

A low mean age may mean a larger 
number of children due to high birth-rate 
utteuded with less mortality in the earlier 
jjeriorLs. It may also mean a low longe\'ity. 
In the absence of other infomuition, no 
mseftil inferences are possible. From Sub¬ 
sidiary Tables II and V’-A the marginal 
statement has been prepared to show the 


.Vmii Of bfl St*. 


Year. 

Mk.n Aua roB 

Males. 

Fenules. 

1 



3 

11)21 . 


34-37 

24 3» 

1931 . 

• 

23-25 

33-15 


Mtam ant niition ami prtipartiait ckiUnn 
onJ pU pertont, 


mean agt* by religions aiul the nnnilx'r of children under 10 and the number of 

persons over GO per 1(K» adult persoim in 
each of the three religions. The Tribals 
have the largest projK)rtiou of children, are 
relatively short-lived and have the lowest 
mean age. The Uiinlus are slightly more 
prolific than the Muslima. The Muslims 
have the highest mean age, and they are 
louger-lived than the Hindus. As the age 
returns of the females are inaccurate, the 
figures in the table n^fer to mules only. 


Religion. 

Uran 

■go. 

Proportion 
of chliarefl 
nntier lU 
per 100 
peraoRsogod 
16—40. 

Propartion 
of pervotu 
uT«r 60 
per 100 
persona aged 
16—40. 

1 


3 

4 

Hiodo 

23-26 

06 

7 

Moalini 

24 23 

66 

9 

Tiibel 

21-4 

M 

0 


90. Age distribution by Religion and Caste.— In Suteidinry Table II the 
nge distribution by certain age-|>erioda in the main religions has been worked 
out and is conveniently summarised in the table below 

Affe dtslnlftUion by religion for 1931 and 1921 Censuses. 


Religion. 

Yew. 

Pbotobtiob rcB muxb or 

HALB8 rx CBBTAn AOWaBODH IB 1921 

ABO 1031. 

a-6. 

5—15. 

15—CX 

441—00. 

00 Mid over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

i 

1931 

142 

2S7 

423 

100 

30 

Hindu . 1 

1921 

114 

2M 

397 

103 

41 


1931 

135 

246 

423 

169 

38 

MiwUm . >1 

1921 

111 

251 

407 

177 

64 

( 

1931 

174 

295 

382 

133 

34 

Tribal . . [ 

1921 

102 

315 

362 

140 

33 

I 

1031 

121 

308 

441 

187 

43 

Jain . • • 1 

1021 

09 

227 

418 

198 

50 


Memn .g.. 


23- 2S 
2430 

24- 25 
25SS 

21-4 
22 17 

204)5 

27-20 


Tnese ngures are in accoruance wim nu- v... — --- 

The Tribals who practise post-puberty marriages, have a larger proportion of 
cliildien in the early age-groups and tliev arc short-livetl. The Muslims are Je^ 
prolific than the Hindus. It is partly Wause they contain considerable male 
immigrant element amongst them. The Jains have the least proportion of children 
amongst the different religions. On the other hand the Jains arc long-lived. 
Muslim males as well as females arc longer-lived than the Hindus. Tlie changes 
noticeable since 1921 arc, the age-group 0-6 is being replenished while the pen^ 
6-15 registers a fall The loss sustained in the younger adult age-group in the 
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CHAPTKK IV.—AGE. 


I'npartion of maUt in ctrioiN agi-groupi amamf 
ttrlain riMfM. 




Proportioo per mille of 



nmln in erriein age- 

CmW. 


KToupa. 






0—6w 

44 and over. 

1 


4t 

3 

Jftt 


157 

155 

JnUba . 


150 

155 

Hrftlmian 


ino 

150 

KaTMtbk 


1(10 

182 

Ihiiu . 


103 

161 

K&l{rai . 

Alur 


104 

179 

167 

135 

B«Ui . 


103 

147 

(luinur 


107 

124 

0<ind . • 


213 

132 

Bhil . 


235 

114 

BiUga . 


248 

118 


ptvvitniB fli'cnde i« made g<H)d by u ftulwtaiitiul rifle in the age entepory 16-40. 

While there waa a nse in the later adult 
and nid agcH in the previous decade, there 
18 a well-marked fall on the preaent occtision. 
From this we can broadly infer tliat the 
population is making good the void that 
was created in its age-groups by the adverse 
mortality effects openiting in the previous 
decades. In Bulwidiary Table III large 
number of castes have been showm together 
with their age distribution. The marginal 
table repro<luce8 some salient figures from it. 
The proportion id children diminishes as we 
go up the social scale. The primitive tribes 
are decidedly more prolific than the higher 
castes and are short-lived. The uppr c^tc.s 
have the fewest children and are long-lived. 
There are eertain disturbing factors to this 
broad generalisation. It is not clear why 
the Joluha should lie less prolific than the 
Brahman and why the Jut .should take the first plncv in the list. ^ / 

!U. Natural fecundity. — In Subsidiary Tables V and V-A the proportion of 
childrc.n under 10 and of |)en«>ns over 60 to thfwe aged 16-40 and als<* of married 

females agi*d 15-40 tier 100 

ofriMnn nn4^ 10. 

and religion and in Table TV by 
selected ca8te.s. The marginal 
figures are taken from Subsi¬ 
diary Table V. A better mea¬ 
sure of the natural fecundity is 
obtained if we consider the 
figures given in columns 1 ami 
5 as the number of children of 
both sexes are proportioned per 
cent, to married females aped 
15-40, i.e.f to the reproductive 
ages of the fcmale.s. There is a 
fall in both the natural divisions 
and ever)’ locality shown in the table registers a regular fall without any exception. 
The fall in the proportions would indicate a general decrease in the fecundity 
of the jxjople and one may be tempted to infer that there is a delil)erate avoiding 
of child-bearing. But there is a danger of tlrawing any such conclusion regard¬ 
ing comparative fertility from proportional figures of this kind as was 
pointed out in the India Report of 1921 (paragraph 108). The ratio of children 
(and their rise and fail) is controlled by the number in the adult categories 
and especially of the number of married females. The ratio would fall if this 
category is replenished as has happened in this decade and it would ruse if it is 
depleted as it happened owing to selective mortality in 1921. The variation 
of fecimdity by religion shows that the Hindus and the Tribals have experi¬ 
enced a decrease while the Muslim figures indicate no change. Muslim fecundity 
has risen in the West and has declined in the East. No explanation can be 
sought for without the vital statistics. 

92. Fecundity by religion and caste. The proportion of children under ten 
per cent, of the married females aged 15-40, may be taken as a fair index of the 
relative fecundity of difierent religions. The proportion of such numbers amongst 
the Tribals is 195, in the Muslims 161 and in the Hindus 169. Subsidiary Table 
fV gives the projtortion of children under 14 and of persons over 43 to those aged 
14-43 in certain castes, proportion of children under 14 wr 100 married 
females aged 14-43 is highest among the primitive tribes like feiga (206), Bhil 
(229) and Gond (187) and is considerable amoni^t the Pathan (187) and Sheikh 
(184). Amongst the Hindu c^tes there appears to be no definite correlation 
iKstween fecundity and the social strata. According to the figures, the Brahman 


Agency and Nat oral 
Diviakio. 

PBOPORTION OF CHILDREN 
UNDER 10 (BOTH SEXDt) 

PER 100. 

PnsoRs aaiD 

15—40. 

Makktid rriiALM 
aoBD 15—40. 

1031. 

1021. 

1031. 

1921. 

1 

O 

3 

4 

5 

Oiutral India Agency . 

67 

71 

162 

170 

Weal .... 

08 

73 

KM 

180 

Kftst • • • ■ 

65 

70 

167 

172 
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is iiiuru prolific tfauii the Cliaiuar and the Kayostlia mure than the low caste of 

Kotwar. In this comparison we should also not lose sight of the fact that the 

age-returns in different strata are bound to vary consitlernbly in the degree of 

accuiacv. 

* 


proportion ajptroomo opoi 60 and tmr k> IAom ofoii I5-I0. 


Natural UiTidiB. 

PBOPORTION OP PEBHON8 AGED 00 AND 
OVER PER 100 AGED 15.40. 

All Rkls- 

GIOIPL 

lllSUD. 

Husum. 

TnraAt. 

Mnkn. 

re- 

male*. 

Maloa. 

Pe. 

funlfn 

MaIm. 

Pe- 

Holm. 

Pc 

nuina. 


1 


3 

4 

5 

II 

7 

8 

U 

OtttnU India Agency 

7 

8 

7 

8 

0 

0 

8 

7 

Wert ... 

s 

0 

8 

0 

9 

B 

0 

7 

Ext ... 

8 

8 

6 

8 

0 

0 

8 

5 


03. Longevity.— In order to obtain a measure of fecundity we took the 
proportKJn of children tuider 10 [»cr cent, of married females aged 15-40, Simi¬ 
larly to know the longevity of the sexes, we calculate the proportion of jierHous 

agea (50 and over not 
on the whole popula¬ 
tion which includes 
chlidreu but on the 
adults aged 16-40. If 
the projMjrtion of chil¬ 
dren is large in a ik>- 
pulation, the number 
in the adidt categories 
would he smaller and 
the proportion of 
fK.o])le aged (50 and 
over grander still. The 
marginal table ^ves 
the proportional figures for longevity by 8cx, RcUgion and Natural Jfivisions. 
Beanng in mind that inaccuracieR in age returns are more common among 
fenudes, wc can say that women are more long-liverl than men. The Muslim 
figures suggest equality but the 1921 figures show that the female proportion 
was higher. We have already noticed that the tribals arc short-liwd and the 
figures confirm this conclusion again. There are regional fluctuations which 
credit them with greater longevity out these are to be attributed to the vagaries 
of agc-retums. The Hindu females are less long-lived than the Muslim women. 
Ownng to the presence of a large numlrer of widows in the Hindu f>opulation, 
ami the absence of the custom of widow re-marriages generally among them, it 
would be more reasonable to expect that the Hindu women should possess letter 
chances of life. The lowering of the Hindu figures may possibly i»e due ta the 
fact that the Hindu element contains a large number of the 8o-<’alled Hinduised 
tribals ami the lower cat tea who practise widow te-marriage. The Hindu widow 
of the iipirer classes leads a sheltered existence and slie is not subject to child¬ 
bearing in the adult life if she him become a widow early but a re-ninrriage means 
she is again exposed to risks and chances of mortality which arc greater in the 
ignorant sections of the population in the rural parte and comparatively less in 
ue urban Muslim population, even though the latter practise mdow re-marriage. 
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CHAPTEB IV.—AOB, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I (a). 

A%t distribution of 10.006 of each Sex in f'entral India. 


1 


Age. 

Ckxtiui. Imuia. 

IKtl. 

1921. 

PenMia. 

lUls. 

FamAlm. 

PmMHU. 

UaIs. 

Femaim. 



1 





0 

3 

4 

5 

6 

T 

0-1 . 

• 

• 

• 


• 

» 

878 

267 

286 

228 

227 

229 

1“^ • 

• 

• 

• 


• 

* 

285 

277 

314 

184 

174 

194 

a—3 . 

• 

« 

• 


• 

• 

317 

292 

343 

280 

219 

300 

3—4 ♦ 

• 

• 



• 

• 

318 

.102 

337 

290 

xov 

333 

4— ft « 

• 






300 

298 

307 

203 

270 

311 

roi*i ih-6 . 

• 

• 

• 


• 


1.607 

i.m 

i.m 

1,243 

t.m 


6-10 . 


• 



• 


1.300 

1.323 

1.276 

1.650 

1.639 

1480 

10—16 . 

• 

4 





1.188 

1.245 

1.148 

IJOO 

1.294 

1.100 

Id— 80 • 


• 

• 




9«6 

944 

940 

778 

848 

707 

a>—25 . 


• 





986 

960 

990 

778 

738 

800 

26—ao . 


* 





888 

801 

885 

838 

806 

860 

30—35 . 



• 

0 

« 


778 

780 

783 

047 

941 

902 

36—to . 


• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

685 

838 

833 

604 

620 

081 

40—46 . 



• 

• 

• 


588 

647 

630 

710 

72.6 

713 

45—60 . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

» 

• 

408 

426 

391 

310 

344 

203 

60—66 . 

• 

• 


* 

• 

• 

818 

324 

308 

442 

435 

460 

86—60 . 

t 

• 


• 

e 

• 

207 

201 

213 

125 

127 

122 

00—66 . 

• 


• 

• 

* 

• 

171 

101 

181 

201 

2.78 

326 

66—^70 . 

• 


• 

• 

« 


88 

67 

83 

55 

54 

60 

70 Mid onr 

• 


» 


« 

• 

88 

81 

98 

m 

102 

125 




Metn A<a 

• 

« 

88-25 

28-15 

• • 


24-80 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I (b). 

Age diKtribiition of 10.000 of earh Sex in !Satiirai Divisions of feiitrai India. 


Age. 

Wmx. 

EUar. 

1081. 

1931. 

1091. 

1921. 

Ualea. 

FroiAlB*. 

Malm. 

Females. 

IfalM. 

PemalM. 

MalM. 

Friniilri 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

r> 

7 

8 

9 

0-5 . 

1.443 

1427 

1420 

1,414 

1.422 

1441 

i.tos 

1433 

5—10 . 

1499 

1493 

1401 

1404 

1440 

1407 

1477 

I4F» 

10—Id • • • 

U18 

i.178 

1,211 

1,044 

1470 

1.116 

1,383 

1.166 

15—90 . 

023 

674 

737 

074 

909 

910 

003 

740 

20—40 . 

34M 

3.167 

3.108 

3422 

3474 

3460 

3.030 

3.IK3 

40-4S0 . 

1431 

1,4(M 

1.680 

1406 

1.409 

1.483 

1479 

1498 

00 Mid OT(T . 

342 

367 

460 

617 

250 

327 

370 

400 

Meu Aft 

24-10 

22-90 

24-71 

24-28 

22-00 

28-45 

28-80 

24-58 
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r 


SUBSmiART TABLE IL 


Agr dislribiithm nf 10,M0 ofrarli Hty in Main Kdigions. 




Caarau. I.<iota. 

Waar, 

Eaar. 

A^ M>ii Rdlglon. 

IB31. 

1921. 

1031. 

1031. 

1931. 

1031. 



Halo. 

Femalea. 

HaW. 

Femalea. 

MjUcia> 

KemalaB. 

Haifa. 

Femalea. 

Maka. 

Famalfa. 

Male*. 

Femala. 

1 


X 

3 

4 

6 

A 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

HINDU 














0—« . 

. 

1.424 

1460 

1,143 

1497 

1,428 

1498 

1,191 

1470 

1,420 

1430 

1,101 

1430 

a— 10 . 


UlO 

1.200 

1430 

1407 

1498 

1478 

1.473 

1434 

1440 

1467 

1.381 

1496 

lo—)». 


l>47 

1.14.'’i 

1407 

1.110 

14U 

I.no 

1419 

I.U60 

1478 

1,117 

1467 

1,101 

1»—90. 

• 

040 

949 

868 

716 

U3S 

983 

744 

084 

971 

917 

006 

741 

so—i<j. 

• 

.1.270 

3,278 

3.110 

3404 

3.302 

3.183 

3410 

3427 

3470 

3466 

3,036 

3.184 

40—00. 

a 

1.400 

1,463 

1.634 

1497 

1430 

1,423 

1497 

1.009 

1.400 

1.482 

1.672 

1.693 

BO •■!<) ontr . 

4 

290 

343 

412 

010 

347 

368 

400 

620 

247 

320 

3<7 

490 

Mun A«p 

a 

SS-2S 

zars6 

24*30 

24*53 

23*70 

23-05 

24*91 

24*66 

2R90 

23-45 

23*78 

24-62 















0—6 . 



1488 

1,106 

1430 

1440 

1493 

1.108 

1,340 

1471 

1463 

1.098 

1430 

6—10. 


1.270 

1487 

1421 

1.460 

1464 

1400 

1402 

1.437 

1,280 

1423 

1.419 

1411 

10—10. 


M77 

1,142 

1.193 

1.043 

1.102 

1.101 

1.103 

1440 

1.229 

1478 

1479 

1.065 

16—20. 

• 

927 

943 

780 

089 

032 

967 

7A2 

077 

046 

898 

870 

728 

20—40. 

a 

SJOO 

3408 

3491 

3404 

3,310 

X178 

3444 

3400 

3400 

3.286 

3.130 

3.264 

40-00. 

a 

IJiOO 

1.448 

I.T73 

1.017 

1,000 

1.413 

1,770 

1,010 

1,664 

1488 

1,760 

1.038 

Do anil owr . 

• 

304 

301 

637 

683 

306 

392 

606 

.684 

340 

385 

444 

670 

■tan Ata 


M-SS 

2S-3S 

25*86 

25 

24*40 

23*16 

26*10 

26*03 

23*80 

23*96 

24*80 

26*27 

TRIBAl- 














0—0 . 


1.743 

1,040 

1421 

1,708 

1,746 

1,067 

1407 

1,760 

1,727 

1470 

1.19i 

1471 

S' to* a 


1.607 

1.467 

1.920 

1.089 

1412 

1.404 

1,948 

1,886 

1,479 

1,414 

1.7*3 

1.912 

a 


1444 

1423 

1432 

1.036 

1457 

1432 

1411 

1,014 

1466 

1,100 

1470 

1,183 

10—2U. 


867 

004 

094 

on 

804 

1)06 

066 

593 

883 

893 

OCO 

714 

SO—40. 


2.906 

3.010 

2.831 

3,084 

SJM9 

S.(CM 

2,844 

3.088 

3.003 

3,180 

3,074 

3.054 

40—00. 


14*7 

1,199 

1.486 

1.279 

1,336 

1.100 

1.467 

1.260 

1,424 

1468 

1.080 

1484 

CO BDCl OTPr . 

• 

236 

201 

337 

304 

338 

208 

318 

390 

220 

223 

370 

382 

■aan Aga 

a 

21*40 

20^ 

22*17 

21*88 

21*40 

20-36 

a-09 

Sl-TB 

21*70 

21*86 

33*45 

22*80 

JAIN. 














0—6 . 


1411 

1473 

087 

1.110 

1401 

1466 

900 

1,109 

1442 

1,428 

1444 

1.131 


a 

IJIBS 

I.IIS 

1,092 

1418 

1,008 

1.109 

1,044 

1.180 

1.187 

1,136 

1423 

1400 

10—16. 

a 

1,028 

1.003 

1.17.6 

960 

980 

I.UIO 

1,104 

960 

1,163 

901 

1.303 

908 

10—»>. 

• 

998 

932 

844 

771 

1,007 

902 

937 

780 

971 

842 

NCA 

735 

90—10. 


3,412 

3473 

3430 

3461 

3.440 

3461 

3.371 

3.380 

3424 

3.310 

3443 

3.180 

40-00. 


1473 

1420 

1.979 

1,957 

1,918 

1,817 

3,013 

1400 

1,731* 

1,83U 

1490 

• 1460 

00 awl oTor . 

• 

420 

484 

687 

728 

440 

480 

606 

729 

381 

490 

633 

710 

■aan Aita 

• 

26-06 

2870 

27« 

27-se 

26*35 

25*66 

27*63 

27*60 

26-00 

26-90 

28-38 

27*33 

CHfiisrriAN. 














0—6 . 


1.103 

1.045 

1.036 

1,033 

1,153 

1,033 

1.064 

1.060 

1.071 

1416 

773 

1433 

6—10. 


1480 

1,609 

1.030 

1,006 

1,077 

1462 

1468 

1.077 

1,144 

924 

885 

1438 

10-16. 


1,019 

1472 

736 

1,090 

1.011 

1485 

703 

1.096 

1,144 

1.188 

620 

1,109 

16—20. 

• 

1.146 

1,012 

1.074 

Mt 

1.131 

994 

1.109 

OOH 

1460 

1464 

421 

631 

»*- 40. 


4.107 

3404 

6,149 

4.033 

4420 

3,186 

4.933 

4,027 

3.100 

3.400 

0.043 

4.105 

40—00. 


1.280 

1,070 

837 

801 

1408 

1470 

860 

700 

1.013 

1,155 

088 

1405 

00 and ovar . 

• 

117 

182 

142 

ITS 

114 

181 

153 

173 

170 

108 

70 

194 

■tan Aea 

• 

e2« 

20*80 

23-12 

20*33 

33*60 

80*76 

22*92 

20-06 

28T6 

£1*96 

24*58 

22-83 

OTHERS. 














0-6 . 


1.334 

1437 

090 

1400 

1464 

1406 

040 

1462 

1.183 

1406 

1424 

1.002 

0—10. 


1.069 

1.136 

1.13S 

1.189 

1,038 

1,160 

1,110 

1,194 

1,106 

1,037 

1,325 

1,091 

10—16. 


914 

1.091 

916 

1,003 

880 

1.068 

875 

978 

1,067 

1,211 

1.439 

1.454 

10—30. 

• 

1421 

1.009 

804 

910 

1.017 

U«0 

861 

880 

1,040 

1400 

304 

1.454 

20—10. 


3.004 

3,401 

3.796 

XfiVl 

3468 

3430 

3430 

3492 

3435 

2.797 

3405 

3,464 

40—00. 


1,707 

1478 

2,113 

1488 

1,744 

1,341 

2,138 

1,006 

1423 

1461 

1439 

1.09( 

10 and onr . 

a 

381 

369 


483 

393 

350 

646 

489 

197 

375 

714 

304 

■tan Am 

a 

25-20 

23*40 

28*80 

26*48 

25*56 

23*56 

28-84 

26*63 

24-80 

23-3> 

»79 

22-88 
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CHATTER IV. — AGE 


STJBSIDIABY TABLE HL 

Ak«* dlslribiillon of 1,000 of r»rh 8 m In certain castes. 





Ki'auin or xalsb m jouje aoui> 

• 

Nmu or rauus m tniu aaii>. 

CMt«. 


0-8. 

7—13. 

14—16. 

17—23. 

24—43. 

44 Mid 
over. 

0—6. 

7—13. 

14-16. 

17—23. 

24—43. 

44 sad 
oTvr. 

I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

U 

13 

1. AUr . 


179 

176 

70 

117 

314 

135 

200 

162 

67 

122 

311 

138 

Z. BaiK« (HuhIh and 
Tribal). 

248 

172 

72 

06 

204 

118 

258 

154 

06 

no 

303 

no 

3. Balal . 


103 

172 

72 

117 

200 

147 

203 

163 

73 

130 

287 

144 

4. BanU . 

• 

163 

153 

72 

137 

314 

161 

176 

153 

62 

129 

310 

172 

S. Banjanlllindnaad 
Tribal). 

106 

106 

76 

116 

283 

133 

227 

171 

71 

128 

285 

118 

6. Baiupbor 

a 

189 

170 

85 

120 

287 

131 

206 

160 

73 

128 

302 

131 

7. Bhll (Hiodo 
Tribal). 

and 

23S 

SOU 

67 

lUU 

284 

114 

250 

182 

68 

120 

280 

102 

g. Bnbraan 


160 

100 

81 

120 

305 

160 

173 

163 

63 

121 

310 

171 

U. Chamar 


197 

183 

82 

110 

295 

124 

307 

166 

74 

124 

SOS 

125 

10. Dbobi . . 


lUI 

171 

79 

121 

301 

137 

106 

161 

68 

126 

305 

145 

II. Oailaria 


182 

188 

81 

120 

208 

134 

107 

174 

82 

126 

202 

130 

12. Gujar . 


162 

171 

75 

121 

313 

158 

188 

167 

72 

133 

293 

147 

13. Oond (Hindu 
Tribal). 

and 

213 

m 

72 

104 

302 

132 

231 

167 

64 

113 

310 

125 

U. Jal 

• 

1B7 

156 

75 

134 

323 

156 

174 

160 

65 

134 

293 

175 

IB. Kachbi • 

a 

187 

177 

80 

IIH 

308 

131 

loo 

162 

67 

133 

314 

135 

16. Kayaatba . 

• 

160 

ISI 

70 

124 

313 

182 

175 

154 

58 

121 

XI3 

100 

17. Kali . 

* 

182 

168 

76 

121 

312 

148 

100 

154 

67 

128 

313 

148 

IS. Kotwal (Hindu and 
Tribal). 

183 

167 

TJ 

128 

307 

138 

184 

148 

71 

136 

331 

150 

ID. Knnni . . 

a 

I7B 

170 

61 

no 

310 

145 

188 

166 

67 

120 

312 

147 

to. Lodhi . 

a 

180 

177 

76 

113 

303 

152 

186 

168 

73 

130 

304 

140 

tl. Mall . 

• 

171 

164 

77 

121 

312 

155 

184 

156 

66 

135 

305 

164 

22. Ma)»tar . 

• 

203 

188 

73 

m 

300 

127 

212 

161 

68 

131 

206 

130 

23. Mqckia (Hindu 
Irihal). 

and 

200 

207 

68 

116 

275 

125 

229 

174 

72 

120 

270 

126 

M. Kai . 

a 

176 

168 

75 

124 

315 

144 

101 

165 

66 

128 

310 

151 

28. Rajput 

• 

104 

165 

76 

120 

300 

157 

182 

166 

66 

130 

306 

160 

28. Soodbla 

• 

164 

162 

76 

123 

293 

180 

183 

160 

70 

128 

291 

168 

27. Bor (Hindu 
Tribuli. 

and 

184 

178 

126 

118 

253 

141 

185 

183 

110 

no 

276 

127 

28. Tali . 

a 

lOS 

173 

73 

117 

305 

137 

204 

159 

68 

124 

304 

141 

MtuUm. 














to. Jolaba . . 

• 

159 

161 

00 

144 

291 

155 

167 

179 

108 

142 

267 

137 

30. Futban 

a 

160 

163 

33 

123 

315 

167 

108 

170 

58 

126 

208 

IfO 

31. Bbtikb . 

• 

160 

168 

66 

135 

300 

163 

107 

166 

62 

129 

293 

153 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
p™p.rti.m .1 rtlllr.. ..d.r 14 »4.I 


OHto. 


Ahir .... 

JHiixhi ■ml TriWl) 
Bdki .... 
Bank . . • • 
IWiijan . 

IkiMpbar ... 
BhQ (fiindD kmi IVitial) 
BraHnun ... 
Chsnur 

DhoU .... 
Oadari* ... 
Oaiar .... 
Oomi (BIimIu ■«! Tribal) 
Jat . . . • 
KaobU ... 
Kajraatba . 

KoH . 

Kotwar (Blada and Tribal) 
Knnni ... 

Lodbi .... 

bUU . . . . 

MebUr 

llc«bia (Hindu and Tribal) 

Hal, . . . • 

Bajpot 

Sondbia ... 
8or (Hfaulu and Tribal) . 
Tali . 


Mutlim. 


Jolaba 

Patban 

Rbtdkh 


Paoroano* o» oihu»*k* 
(aorm BBxaa) ran 

too. 

PnoronnoH or ranaoKt 
orm 43 ran 100 anno 
14—43. 

Number of 
married 
(emalea a^ed 
14—4S|irr 
too femalaa 
at all aiiea. 

Fmanaa 

a*Bd 

14-43. 

llarrird 
fninaka afod 
14—43. 

Malta. 

Femalm. 

« 

3 

4 

6 

IS 

W 

178 

27 

28 

42 

«» 

806 

20 

23 

40 

76 

170 

30 

3« 

42 

63 

171 

32 

34 

30 

88 

308 

28 

28 

41 

73 

176 

90 

30 

4.7 

87 

230 

26 

22 

30 

04 

180 

31 

34 

38 

76 

178 

26 

26 

43 

7S 

172 

27 

29 

42 

74 

181 

« 

36 

42 

08 

171 

31 

20 

43 

81 

187 

28 

20 

41 

03 

174 

20 

30 

4«) 

72 

173 

26 

27 

43 

04 

188 

30 

30 

30 

68 

163 

29 

20 

42 

06 

167 

27 

20 

43 

08 

107 

28 

20 

43 

TO 

170 

31 

29 

41 

66 

100 

30 

30 

41 

78 

187 

20 

20 

43 

88 

900 

27 

27 

40 

68 

100 

28 

30 

42 

00 

180 

SO 

32 

38 

08 

173 

30 

34 

42 

73 

176 

38 

36 

43 

74 

174 

28 

20 

43 

04 

100 

30 

30 

40 

. 71 

187 

33 

31 

♦0 

71 

184 

33 

32 

40 
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CHAPTER IV.—AGE. 


SUBSmiABY TABLE V. 


Proportion of rliildrrii under 10 and of |N‘rs4>nH over M (o those a^ed 15—40 and ako of married 

female's aged 15 ^ per 100 females. 



nutroaTtmr or cntLPmxir 
uauta 10 (Boaii BUM) ran 100. 

PaoroKTioa or rnsoKB onut GO 
ntB 100 AOKo 15—4a 

Nninbiir nf nurried 

Afwrjr. Natonl Diraboii* uxl 
RtotM. 

I^anol■ 

aged 

15—40. 

Married 
famalea aged 
16—40. 

1931. 


1921. 

16—40 per 100 
(enaks of all 
agsB. 

5.< 


1031. 

lOSl. 

1U3I. 

1931. 

Make. 

Femalea. 

Malca. 

PematoB. 

1931. 

1021. 

1 

g 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

OENTRAL nmiA AOERCY 

a? 

n 

lOS 

178 

7 

8 

10 

13 

38 

83 

• • • « • 

88 

78 

188 

180 

8 

0 

18 

13 

85 

83 

1. BHtiah Pargaiu of Manpur • 

(15 

a a 

106 

a 

S 

7 

a a 

• a 

38 

a a 

2. lndi>it< . > . • 

64 

67 

156 

100 

0 

0 

12 

IS 

36 

33 

Biojml Afemef. 











3* BllOpA] • * a • 

06 

00 

103 

167 

8 

0 

II 

14 

36 

33 

4. KhQchlMr .... 
fi. Nawinghgarb . . 

A Rajgarli .... 

05 

74 

161 

182 

10 

8 

13 

13 

38 

i 33 

05 

70 

164 

176 

10 

0 

15 

14 

36 

'■33 

00 

73 

157 

178 

0 

8 

13 

12 

37 

33 

Mahra Agnttf. 











7. npwaa Stabia ... 

la 

Oft 

168 

164 

10 

9 

14 

IS 

34 

S3 

A Jaora. 

70 

72 

170 

183 

0 

10 

13 

15 

34 

31 

A RalUm .... 

67 

60 

107 

172 

7 

0 

9 

13 

36 

33 

lA Sailana . . . i 

73 

78 

177 

IM 

8 

9 

0 

13 

36 

S3 

11. fiHamao .... 

67 

71 

100 

177 

10 

9 

13 

15 

36 

32 

CtMrai tmiim Btotr* 
Afnep, 











IS. AU-Raiw .... 
IS. Barwani .... 

03 

00 

239 

203 

7 

8 

8 

11 

20 

28 ■ 

01 

too 

• 206 

238 

8 

8 

12 

12 

34 

81 

14. Dhar . 

71 

7ft 

171 

183 

8 

9 

10 

13 

36 

32 

15. Jbabua . , . . 

M 

101 

207 

234 

0 

6 

0 

11 

34 

31 

lA Jobat .... 

91 

107 

224 

263 

8 

7 

13 

15 

31 

28 

EMt • a • • • 

85 

70 

167 

178 

6 

8 

8 

13 

38 

32 

r\ 

ButAtUAanJ Aftnef. 










f 

17. Ajalgu-b .... 

01 

08 

151 

171 

0 

6 

8 

11 

37 

S3 

Ift* fiiMIOi a • a a 

64 

67 

156 

165 

0 

6 

9 

12 

87 

36 

lA Bijaamr .... 

64 

• • 

156 

• . 

8 

7 



36 


9A Cterkbari .... 

00 

64 

148 

ISO 

6 

8 

10 

13 

36 

33 

SI. Chbatarpar . . 

63 

67 

149 

163 

7 

9 

11 

14 

87 

84 

S. Datia . 

60 

60 

152 

172 

6 

9 

10 

17 

36 

33 

3A Orebba .... 

65 

70 

156 

172 

6 

8 

8 

12 

36 

34 

94. Pkniia .... 

82 

69 

163 

176 

0 

7 

9 

12 


32 

9S. Santbar .... 

U 

66 

140 

141 

5 

6 

7 

11 

38 

36 

BagKtUhnnA Aftmcjf. 











9A Baraundba .... 

67 


170 

a a 

5 

6 



35 


27. Kotbi .... 

67 

74 

161 

179 

5 

7 

II 

^12 

95 

31 

38. Malbar .... 

60 

TO 

141 

171 

5 

6 

lo 

12 

38 

33 

29. Nagod .... 

61 

76 

146 

181 

8 

7 

9 

13 

37 

33 

90. Rain. 

66 

72 

161 

176 

6 

a 

0 

12 

35 

33 

31. Bohaaal .... 

a 

66 

67 

153 

160 

6 

8 

10 

13 

36 

32 

Beat of Oentral India Afitacj 


a 

108 

a 

6 

7 

•• 

a a 

34 

a a 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V (a). 


Pniportloii of rhildrrii iiiidrr 16 and of persons over 66 to thow^ aged 15 —10 in eertaiii Ri'ligions s 
also of married femal<‘s aged 15—46 peT 160 friiialeH. 


Rclig^ui «nd Natural Dirkiuiia 
and Btataa. 

PBoroRioK or ciuloabm 
owon 10 (both bkzu) mn 100. 

PBoroRnou or ranaom ovn CO 
ran ion aoKu Ift—40. 

Niuiilier of niarrfe<l 
fomalca aged 
Ift—40 iwr too 
femalea of all 
agaa. 

Peraom 

a«^ 

1ft—iO. 

Married 
femaka aged 
16—10. 

1831. 

1921. 

1031. 

1021. 

1831. 

1831. 

Ualai. 

Frmalaa. 

Malca. 

Fenudot. 

• 

1031. 

1931. 

1 


3 

3 

4 

A 

6 


7 

8 

8 

10 

11 

CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY 


S7 

71 

168 

170 

7 


8 

10 

U 

36 

83 

Hiodu • a • 


no 

70 

ISO 

174 

7 


8 

10 

13 

36 

33 

Muoliin • • 


63 

04 

101 

101 

0 


8 

13 

IS 

30 

34 

Tribal . 

• 

M 

88 

lt» 

334 

0 


7 

8 

11 

34 

31 

Wrtt * • a • 

• 

88 

78 

166 

180 

8 


0 

12 

13 

36 

33 

Himlif • « • 


07 

70 

104 

171 

8 


8 

IS 

13 

33 

34 

Mualiui • • 


65 

04 

103 

100 

tt 


8 

14 

U 

30 

34 

Tribal . 

« 

87 

luu 

197 

220 

6. 


7 

0 

II 

34 

32 

1. BrHiah Pargaita of Hanpur 


OS 


16ft 

a a 

6 


7 

a a 

a a 

38 

• a 

Hindu ... 

, 

53 

, , 

138 

a a 

5 


10 

. • 

a a 

38 

a a 

NiMlini ... 


50 

a , 

138 

a a 

7 


6 

• a 

. a 

43 

a a 

Tribal . 

• 

77 

•• 
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CHAPTKB IV.—AGE 


SUBSmiARY TABLE V (a)— con/i. 


Proportion of rliiMn^n undor 10 and of pertMinR over 60 to those aged IS—10 In certain Keiigluns ; 
also of niarrifd fejuiJcs ag<*d 15- 40 per 100 females— cotiid. 
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SUBSmiART TABLE V {a)—concld. 


Proportion of rhIMrrn under 10 and of peiRons over SO to those aged IS- 40 In certain Religions ; 
also of married females aged IS 40 per 100 females— 
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CHAPTER V 


Sex. 

94. Introductory.—Statisticfi relating to sex combmed ^th age and civil 
condHiou will be found in ImperialTable Vll juid those relating to mx, age and 
civil condition for aelet^ted rastea in Inipcrial Tabic Mil. The following Sub- 
Bidiar>- Tables have l>cen compiled 

1- General Proportions of the Sexes by Katural Divisions and States. 

11—Ninnber of females per 1,(»U0 males at different age-periods by religions at each of 
the last three Censuses. 

Ill—Number of females per 1,(XK) males at different age-periods by religions and 
NatoraJ Divisions (Census of 1931). 

1V_Kumber of females per 1,000 males for certain selected castes and tribes. 

Subsidiary Tables V and VI have lieen omitted as no records of vital statis¬ 
tics are available for the Agency. 

96. Sex-proportion in actual pcpulaticn.—Central India is one of the 
tracts in India where the males are in excess of the females. 3,406,438 males 
and 3,227,362 females were enumerated in the present Census. In the general 
population the males exceed the females by 178,086. There are 948 females per 
1,000 males in Central India. The sex proportion in the different States is given 
in Subsidiary Table 1 and the same is illustrated in the map. 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY 



In the Bhopal Agency States which lie on the northern portion of the Plateau, 
the females decrease as vre move^from east- to west. In Bhopal the deficiency 
of females is 09 per mille, in Narsmghgarh 88 per mille, in Rujgarh 105 per mille 
and in Khilchipur 106 per mille. The last is the lowest ratio for the West as well 
as for Central India. In central and western JVIalwa States the proportions are 
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higher and they occupy an mtennediate position between the northern plateau 
and the hilly tracts in the south. The hi^er proportion in Sailana, Dhar and 
Ratlam is due to the presence of tribal population in the hilly parts of these States. 
In the southern parts, the deficiency of females in Jhabua is only 37 per millu 
and in Bara’ani it is only 2lJ jier mille. In Ali-Rajpur the deficiency is slightly 
higher. It is 52 per mille. In the East as we move from Datia, the excess of 
males gradually decreases. Datia has a deficiency of 98 females per mille while 
Panna has only 38 per mille. As soon as we enter into Baghelkhand the deficiency 
of females gives place to excess of females m Maihar (1,023), Nagod (1,011) and 
Sohawal (1,015) and in Rewa (9915) the sexes nearly equalize themselves. In 
Rewa the Kols migrate in considerable number to Assam. There is also a con¬ 
siderable drain of men to the neighbouring Central Provinces districts and the 
immignuits consist mostly t»f females. Further Rewa has a large population of 
primitive tribes. Complete figures are not available for the minor units. Perhaps 
the same causes operate in those areas also. 

96. Vanation in Sex-ratio. —The variation in sex-ratio since 1901 in 

the actual population is shown in the margin. The 
female proportion which was stationary in the decade 
1901-11 has continued to fall since then. The female 
deficiency was 27 per mille in 1901 and in 1921 it was 
40 per mille while now it amounts to 62 per mille. 
Migration as a factor does not intrude itself in Central 
India. The efiect of Influenza in 1921 is seen in the 
decrease of the sex-ratio as it is generally thought that epidemics cause a greater 

mortality among women. In the absence 
of vital statistics this question cannot be 
further pursued. Ail that we can say is 
that the excess of males is more pro¬ 
nounced now than it was 30 years ago. 
The marginal table compares the sex- 
proportion of C^tral India with England 
and other Provinces in India. It is slightly 
higher than the average for India. 

97 . Accuracy ol Sex returns. —No valid charge of inaccuracy in the sex 
returns can be laid against these parts. Prior to 1901, the cens^ organis¬ 
ation in many States was perhaps not up to the mark. Since 1901, it has been 
brought up to the level of other parts of India. Since then every one under¬ 
stands the meaning of Census and there is no attempt to falsify the returns. 
Nobody escapes the vigilant eye of the local village enumerator and his knowledge 
about the inmates of each house is beyond doubt. He may go astray about 
birth-place, or buiguage, or infirmity but it is never likely in the c^ of the 
inmates of either sex in each house in his charge. The fear of certain critics 
about the inaccuracy of the sex returns is baseless and finds no support from 
Central India where the males have grown in excess from 1901 to 1931 with the 
increasing accuracy and perfection in Census organisation. 

98. Sex-proportion in Natural population. —The sex-proportion in actual 
population is 948. In calculating this proportion we have excluded persons 

in Central India, who were absent on Coisus night. If we take the natural 
population, that is, those bom in Central India, wherever enumerated we get 
ttie proportion of 940 females to 1,000 males. The immigrant population obvi¬ 
ously contains a preponderance of females. These mostly come in marriage 
from the contiguous tracts of Central India. Migration a factor in the 
disturbance of sex-ratio is negligible in Central India. We have no means of 

o 2 
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CHAPTER V.—8KX. 


knowing the effect of sex-ratio at birth, and death on the distribntion of sex 
fibres. This enquiry is not possible till the States resort to the registration of 
births and deaths. As many of the Provinces have not supplied emigration figures 
by States for the Agency, the proportion of sexes in the natural population is not 
available in Subsidiary Table 1 «.»<1 the same cannot be illustrated by a map. 

99. Sex-proportion by Religion. —The number of females per 1,000 males 
in the different religions for this and the last Census is as below :— 


PaoroarioH or miAUS m 1,000 tuuw. 


Tesr. 

Hiodn. 

Minlim. 

IriUL 

Jain. 

1 

s 
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8 

1931 

MS 
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989 

S87 

1921 

9S4 

9U 

1,002 

913 


As is to be expected the Tribals have a deficiency of 11 per mille only. The 
Hindus have 51 per millft and come next. They are followed by the Muslims 
who include amongst them a considerable proportion of male immigrants. The 
Jams who are traders have the lowest proportion. The figures for the Natural 
Divisions bear out the same fact. In the West where there is a large Muslim 
concentration having a foreign element in it, the sex-ratio is 887 females to 1,000 
mules. Whereas in the East with a more indigenous and immobile element it 
rises to 942. In the West the Jain female proportion is only 871. In the East 
it is as high as 939. 

100. Sex-proportion by Age. —In Subsidiary Tables II, III and IV sex- 
proportions by age-groups are shown. The inaccuracy of age returns in females 
18 very great and so a detailed study of the figures is bereft of any value. The 
diagran; shows the sex-proportion by ag&>' in the two Natural Divisions. It is 
now recognised as a fact t^t more males than females are bom and the high 
male infantile mortality soon equalises the proportion of males and females at a 
period which is depeiident on the general rate of mortality. Considering the 
Census figures w’hich are the only available ones in Central India it W'ill be seen 
that in the West in the age period 0 — 1 there are 1,U40 females to 1,000 males 
though purely by chance there arc 980 females in the East in the same age period. 
Even a high infant mortality cannot reduce the male proportion so low. Erom 
the ages 1 to 3 females preponderate and there is a drop in the 4th year. Third 
perhaps is a favourite year for the females and the figures are concentrated in 
tUat age period. There is a drop in the age-group 10—15 due to imderstatement 
of the age of unmarried girls. There is again a rise in the period 15 — 25 due 
CO the defective age returns and thereafter the females remain in considerable 
defect. 


101. Sex-proportion by Caste. —The sex*proportions among non-Muslim 
castes are given in the margin in the order in winch they stand. In tins arrange¬ 
ment we see that the 
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proportion is highest 
amongst the Wbal 
groups and lower 
castes that are possi¬ 
bly allied to them. 
If the impure castes 
be considered the sub¬ 
jugated aborigines 
then the Chamar or 
the Balai come under 
that class and both 
have a high female 
proportion. Some of 
the good cultivating 
castes like Lo^i, 
Gadoria and Aliir 
have a lower female 
and Rajput, have the 

























DIAGRAM SHOWING THE NUMBER OF FEMALES 
PER 1,000 MALES BY MAIN AGE PERIODS 8f BY THE 
NATURAL DIVISIONS C.l. 1931. 
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proportion of 918, 928 and 903, resiJectivcly. The literary caste of Kayasthss 
who seek mostly service in the States have a lower ratio. The Gujars and 
Jata who have a tradition for having a low proportion of women bring up 
rear in this list. From the point of view of the influence of race on eex-ratio 
the value of the above arrangi*ment should not be over-emphasised. ^^e have 
yet to get hold of the right threads in the ethnic composition of the population. 
These castes are not races but they are products of centuries of in-breeding 
as well as croes-breeiling. tioiuc are degraded like Sondhias and Banjaras and 
others are elevated including certain Ilajput clans anti Brahman groups. It 
is only a fiction which holds that the top stniin is necessarily Aryan and the 
lower one pre-Dra\ddian. The mixture is so great that it cannot be said in 
what proportions the strains have blended in them. The point is that race 
alone cannot give an adeouate answer to our query. Climate, environment, 

birth and death rates anci such other factors have to be correlated with each 
social group before we can arrive at any conclu.“ion. 

102. Reasons for the proportions. — What causes a variation in sex-ratio 
is still one of Xatim?’8 secrets and each savant has his own theory. It would 
be a rash impudence for an amateur compiler of a Census Report to invade the 
domain of biology and begin a discourse on X — Chromosome. iUl he do is to 
state how one theory ha-s been upset by another when at the end there is Jiothing 
to hold the field. Thus a century ago two eminent persons, Hofackcr ami SacUer, 
propounded a law that the sex of the off spring is that of the older parent. Tliis 
was contradicted by another eminent person, nanxeil Sohultze, who worked on the 
unforttmate mice, .\nother theoiy was to the effect that the “ Superior ” parent 
tendetl to beget off-spring of the opposite sex. Science is stem and exacting ^d 
it was found impossiblo to define “ vigour ” and “ sujwriority ” in physiological 
terms. More ret^tly the problem of masculinity at birth has been exnau^vely 
examined by tie Jasterzebski whose conclusions so far as their applicability to 
Indian conditions is concerned are (1) Masculinity’ at birth is affected by’ nice; 
(2) the effect of crass-breeding is doubtful ; (3) urbanization lowers masculinity, 
the ratios in rural ureas being generally’ higher than those for urban areas iUid 
(4) masculinity is perhaps greater in the first than in the subsequent births. The 
absence of vital statistics rules out the first three conclusions being tested in these 
parts. As regards the last, .special enquiries made in certain liimted areas Imve 
l>een compiled an«l exhibited in the Appendix at the end of this chapter. The 
number or cases covered is small os it was found difficult to secure information 
in many of the States in this Agency*. 

In India the desire for male off-springs is very marked among all classes of 
Hindus both from religious and economical considerations. In the Aryan polity 
sons were more desired and this was perhaps even a ner’essity. The desire 
for male children was very strong and the birth of daughters was unwelcome. 
An old verse in the Aitareya lirahmana say’s that a daughter is a misery, while a 
son is a light in the highest heaven.* The following verse from the Rigvetk 
which is even now recited in Hindu marriages acconling to the Vedic rituals is 
instructive on this point. 

I I 

^ gna i 

I Ilf 

The latter half of the stanza which is relevant to us may be rendered as '* Put 
ten sons in her. Make her husband an eleventh." The logical incongruity of 
this is easily paralleled by the lines in Paradise Ixist— 

Adam the goodliest man of men sinoe bom 

His sons, the fairest of her Daughter’s Eve- 


* Ibedonnsl umI Keith. YMe /arftx I. 4S7. In thU oonnartioa it k intenatiaii to nod fraoi the Mm* hit(h 
MthoritlM that **tWa ia no proof that Um* Vadio Indiana practiaed the expoanra of female chihlrrn. Tbia 
ooaelnaioa dednoed from certain paaaayra in later S am i itai by Zimmer and DelbrOok. haa been, duprured by 
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Manu went further. He laid down that a wife who bears only daughters may 
be put away. This ardent desire for males may have a psychological effect in 
influencing masculinity at birth, but H. is extremely doubtful. 

Leaving aside these interesting general considerations we come to certain 
specific causes which have been adduced for the prevalence of the lower propor¬ 
tion of females than males in the population of India. They are 

(а) Infanticide; 

(б) Neglect of female children ; 

(c) Evil effects of early marriage and premature child-bearing; 

{d) High birth-rate and primitive method of midwifery; 

(e) Hard treatment accorded to women specially widows ; and 

(f) Hard work done by women. 

There is no doubt that owing to the sj'stem of hypergamy infanticide was 
prevalent amongst certain Hajput clans in Central India. It was observed by 
Sir .Tohn Malcolm when the British entered Central India in 1818— 

" Infanticide is not known among the lower claaaes; this shocking custom apj^ara limit^ 
to some Rajpnt chiefs of high rank and small fortunes who. from a despair of obtaining a suit¬ 
able marriage for their daughters are led by an infatuated pride to become the destroyers of 
their off-spring. This usage is however on the decline; a^ every effort has been made to 
prevent the recurrence of such crime." In a foot-note to this paragraph Malcolm adds; 

“ With regard to infanticide 1 have ever, when it was mentioned, stated my abhorence of the 
murders that were committed under the plea of usage and refused to see those who 
practised it. Such sentiments were never found to give offence." In another foot-note to 
the same paragraph, Malcolm adds; “ Various causes combine to excite or introduce this 
usage (infanticide) into a family. The petty Thakur or Lord of Cherawal (a relative of the 
Amjhera family) married a daughter to the Rawnl of Banswarah thirty-four years ago. The 
pride of the Thakur’s family was so excited by this, that it was resolved no female should 
Budie an inferior match and the despair of such good fortune again had led to every child 
being killed. Suntook Ram, minister of Amjhera, told me he was sitting wth Pudum Singh, 
the present Thakur, when he heard the birth of a female infant whispe^ in his ear. He saw 
him preparing between his fingers the fatal pill of opium (the usual signal), but he implored 
that the child might live: his request was granted, and this little girl (added Suntook Ram) 
now eight years of age, is always called my daughter.”* 

Later history shows that infanticide was not declining as Malcolm thought. 
In ISS.*} Mr. Willnnson found that not less than 20,000 female infants were yearly 
made away with in Malwa alone t. No attempt at oonceali^ the practice was 
made and a careful examination showed that 34 per cent, of girls bom were killed. 
In 1893 the question of female infanticide was raised in RewaJ where a great 
deficiency of fei^es was found to exist among Parihar, Kalchuri and Somvanai 
Rajputs. Measures were introduced for the surveillance of certain villages. 

It cannot however be asserted that infanticide now prevails in any part of 

Central India and much less 
rewttitt to i.ooo malts amomg Haj/ntu. affects the s€X proportion. 

Modem conditions have re¬ 
moved much of the rigour of 
hypergamy, facilitating the 
clans to make alliances in 
different parts of the country'. 
In the raral parts the agricul¬ 
tural class of Rajputs are in no 
way tainted with this custom. The proportion of females per 1,000 males 
amongst the Rajputs is shown in the table. The proportion of female children 
is as high as in any of the classes who have no taint attachetl to their caste 
and so far as the" figures show there is no reason to say that infanticide is 
prevalent among the Rajputs. The Rajputs include many septs or clan divi¬ 
sions and it is therefore not possible to analyse the figures for ever>' one of 
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them. In the table the sex-ratio is given for the Parihars in whom in Pewa 

FrtaaU* to 


Cute. 


1 

R«Jput nuibmr . 
lUjpnt Chauhao 


formed out of the Rajput groups, no reason ran be a<hlueetl as to the low 
proportion of females amongst them. In .\ppendix VT to the Inilia Report of 
1921, Mr. Marten clarified .Tat (Hindu) and Oujar as ca.Htes having a tradition 
for female infanticide. He exhibited the sex-ratio for them and added the re¬ 
mark that it was “ quite u-seless and quite tinnecessarv to insist upon reasons for 

the U>w sex-ratio other than that which 
these figures .suggest, viz., the continued 
deliberate destruction of female infant life 
either by active or passive means.” Tn 
Central India the sex proportions for Oujars 
and .Tats along with Brahmans and Banias 
are shown in the table. The (Tujars have 
a high proportion of females in the age- 
period 0—6 which is more than that of 
Sor who as a tribal people ought to have 
more. The good cultivating caste of Lotlhi 
has the sex-ratio of 968 only. There is 
therefore no reason to suspect the some¬ 
what lower proportions amongst the .Tats. 

Infanticide was once prevalent in Central India is an adnut^ fact. It 
was perhaps restricted to few Rajput clans amongst whom the practice of hvper- 
gamv was strong. -4s A widespread custom it does not exist in Central India 
though it is just possible that few isolated cases of pa.ssive neglect may account 
for the deliberate destruction of female life. Amongrt stich classes like Gujars 
and Jats who have elsewhere a reputation for female infanticide, the fi^es do 
not disclase any such practices. We may therefore conclude that infanticide as a 
factor has no influence on our figures. 

As reganls (e) and (f), hard treatment to women in India easily be ex¬ 
aggerated. The Indian loves his children and has regard for his women folk. 
Amongst the hiaher classes the position of women is anHhing but one of cruelt>' 
or hard treatment. Tlio joint family system in its unfayourable aspect imght 
have contributeil .««ometime8 to the ill-treatment of women. Rudi state of attairs 
is becoming a thing of the past. In tropics men’s passions are aroused sooner 
and they are less phlegmatic than pwple in the colder regions. Amongst the 
lower elements passion may temporarily seize hold of their better judgment and 
pmdenco. Instances of wanton and brutal cruelty which one comes across m 
oflicial experience do not cover the normal life of an Indian house-hold. The 
effect of hard-work is perhaps the opposite of what it is held to lie. Out-d<wr 
work exacting though it is, draws out the women to open air and to a more m- 
vigorating life. Agricultural castes like Kachhi and Lodhi, the hard working 
village drudges like"the Bslai and Chamar and such tribal groups like Gond, Bhd 
and Baiga have all a high proportion of women in the later age-periods. It is 
more the secluded woman of the higher castes who waste.s away m diseases like 
consumption without fresh air and any physical exertion. 

The'eausea enumerated in (c) and (d) have a closer bearing on the question 
under’considcration. In a previous paragraph when dealing with the sex-propor- 
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the practice of iniantioide was 
suspected and also for the 
Chauhans a dominant Rajput 
clan in Malwa. 

Excluding the literary caste 
of Kayastha.s many of whom 
are foreign immigrants seeking 
service, four castes Sondhia 
(883), Banjara (876), Giijar 
(864) and .Tat (827), have the 
lowest proportion of females as 
compared with the bulk of the 
important castes in Central 
India. Except that Sondhia 
and Banjara castes have been 
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CHAPTER V.—BEX. 


tion by age we saw that the females lose their initial advantage aft« the a^ of 
5 ftTid their proportion drope doan considerably m the ^ ,arrma 

I ^ticeable in S the reli^ns.- The Hindus have a pro^rtion 
873 and Tribala 905. The proportion of girls married and widowed under 15 to 
the whole number of femalw is 9 per cent, among Hmdim, 6 per cent, among 
Muslims and 6 per cent, among Tribals. The greater dehcit of females se^ 
therefore to be accompanied by early mamages. There is a rise a^ m the 
ages between 20 and 26. This rise is partly due to inaccurate age ret^ and 
perhaps also to the decrease in men who in prime of life are subj^ to nsks. in 
25—30 there is a further fall in the female proportion due to chJd-beanng, 
times in rapid sequence,, and to the after-effects of it, brought about by unskilled 
medical aief, crude midwifery, neglect and general ignorance. Just m 
W estern countries the females gain advantage over men due to the Imzi^ and 
risks in life to which the men are subjected and women are not, so in India it 
be assumed that the females lose their advantage over the males because th^ 
are exposed to greater risks in life due to early mamagM imd pr^turc ch^- 
bearing. The greatest risk to which women are subject is the rapidly successive 
child-bearing which works havoc in the alrej^y delicate constitution of women. 
The marital restrictions imposed and sanctioned by custom, and regulate in 
earlier times m the family have ceased to operate. A considerable j^od shoiUd 
inter\’ene l)etween one parturition and a second conception, in order that the 
woman 8 body may adapt itself to the physiological nroccss of rcpr^uction. It 
is the neglect of this consideration tliat is responsible for the sacrifice of ^^>^7 
lives and more than to any other cause, it is to early marriage, prenwture child¬ 
bearing excessively burdened motherhood that we should ascribe a greater 
mortality in women and a consequent deficiency in their numbers. 
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SUBSmiABY TABLE L 

Cirnml proportions of Heirs by Katural DivkioiiB and Htalrs. 
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CHAPTER V,—SEX. 


SUBSmiART TABLE H. 

IViinilMT of females per 1.000 males at different ape periods by Reli^on. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE m. 

Kumber of frnial«‘S per 1.000 males rt different af!e piTivds by Religions and 

by ^'atural Divisions. 
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WEST. 









m « 


1.0*0 

I.Q20 

1,070 

1.140 

80* 

066 

933 

1—2 


1.077 

IXiTO 

IJ)56 

1,108 

1.00* 

IJOS3 

1.013 

2—3 


1.102 

1.000 

IJWl 

1.106 

1.068 

i.loe 

870 

3—4 

• 

1.0M 

1.037 

I.0B0 

1.068 

IJ)17 

1,144 

813 

4— • 

0 

S74 

064 

908 

1.132 

080 

IJISO 

* 872 

7oMl 0—3 

• 

Ifiit 

IfliO 

IJ^S 

ijn 

992 

lfi54 

901 

ft—*10 a • 


OIB 

013 

016 

00* 

968 

13)73 

00* 

10—IS 


8M 

800 

880 

OOS 

868 

1,019 

98* 

• IS—20 


082 

087 

OSO 

1.0*3 

832 

043 

8SO 

30—3S 


978 

080 

013 

1.065 

879 

43S 

827 

2S—30 


SOS 

803 

8S2 

065 

828 

S86 

814 

Total »-M 


937 

933 

930 

Ifilt 

900 

739 

979 

90—40 


886 

SOS 

806 

050 

788 

776 

700 

40-60 


847 

8S3 

780 

870 

823 

007 

846 

80—00 


878 

888 

787 

000 

827 

082 

697 

00 axid oitr 


000 

970 

880 

I.IIB 

940 

1.180 

739 

Total 30 aa3 ottr 


m 

379 

903 

939 

asi 

723 

707 

Total all Ax« (Aotnal popn* 

oeo 

929 

887 

966 

871 

74« 

810 

latioa). 









Total all Acm (Vatazal oofti- 



rifiiiM not araUaUa. 



latioa). 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE m—condd. 


!VniiilH‘r uf p<‘r l.fOO uialt-8 at diil<‘rfiit ax** |M*ri»d8 by KHixbtna and 

by Natural DivlsiiHifl — comld. 


A«a. 

AU 

Rriiaktna. 

Hindu. 

Miulim. 

Tribal 

Jain. 

Chriatian. 

Othoni. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

EAST. 








1 * « • 

om 

977 

1.143 

901 

U48 

1,444 

1,200 

1—2 

1,074 

1,073 

1.088 

1,001 

1,161 

923 

2,167 


1,120 

1.134 

1,176 

1,168 

IJ>2» 

846 

1,077 

3 4 « • • 

1,000 

1,066 

1,000 

1,003 

904 

700 

1,077 

4—0 

W7 

908 

076 

lAQ 

ijns 

IJlOO 

047 

Tefal 0—S 

7,040 

IjOlt 

ijn4 

IjOOi 

ift7n 

964 

7,767 

*|0 • • • 

000 

000 

894 

972 

808 

718 

738 

10 • • a 

ft47 

847 

827 

DOS 

770 

023 

032 

10—20 • • • 

016 

015 

806 

1,000 

814 

1,056 

1J>17 

20—35 

075 

976 

060 

1,010 

916 

003 

731 

20—30 

000 

002 

030 

1,039 

007 

1,130 

667 

Total O—JO 

917 

987 

931 

993 

90S 

935 

SOS 

30—10 

1,000 

1,010 

044 

1,072 

066 

020 

646 

40—50 

050 

060 

048 

884 

067 

614 

702 

60—00 

1.013 

1,017 

966 

846 

ijisa 

727 

006 

01) and over 

1,260 

1,270 

1,060 

1.002 

1,301 

1,000 

IJ)4S 

Total 30 ami om- . 

ijau 

ifin 

948 

970 

7,004 

794 

726 

ToUl all Aim (Aotual Popn- 

968 

089 

042 

987 

939 

888 

814 

latlon). 








ToUl all A<m (Rataral popn- 



Flgnrea not arailabla. 



lation). 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Number of Females per 1,000 Males (or certain S4>lerted fasti's. 


Oante. 


NOMBBS or WWMAIMM FBB 

1,000 MaLn. 


All agea. 

0-A 

7—13. 

14—16. 

17-^. 

24—43. 

44 and 
over. 

1 

3 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Ahir .... 

014 

IJ)31 

841 

770 

061 

007 

034 

2. Bal^a (Hindu and Tribai). 

1J)03 

1.039 

000 

805 

I.IM 

1.003 

041 

3, Balal .... 

1.004 

1J154 

048 

1,022 

1,114 

064 

080 

4. Bania .... 

028 

1,002 

02S 

813 

880 

018 

060 

6. Banjara 

876 

1.017 

766 

811 

967 

881 

778 

6. Banaphor 

943 

1.020 

842 

802 

942 

900 

945 

7. BbU (Hindu and Tribal) . 

078 

1,078 

880 

900 

1.175 

026 

878 

8. Btabman . . 

018 

094 

840 

710 

KV4 

062 

985 

9. Cbamar .... 

083 

1.033 

888 

887 

1,028 

1.017 

980 

IOl Dbobi .... 

070 

tj)00 

030 

841 

1.020 

902 

1,032 

11. Qadaria .... 

033 

1J)10 

874 

930 

073 

eie 

808 

12. Oniar .... 

864 

008 

843 

8X1 

946 

810 

804 

13. Oo^ (Hindu and Tribal) . 

1,018 

I.IOS 

002 

017 

1.107 

1.043 

965 

14. Jat 

827 

030 

864 

742 

848 

700 

948 

lAa KAOllltl • e • * 

976 

1.044 

800 

813 

1.010 

004 

1.004 

lA Karaatha 

17. Koii .... 

867 

047 

885 

714 

848 

838 

005 

909 

1,032 

027 

885 

tj)68 

004 

IJ)15 

lA ICuiwar (Hindu and Tribal) 

IMO 

1.034 

006 

942 

1,007 

IJ)73 

2.132 

19« Kitfini a • * a 

053 

1.02^ 

928 

786 

087 

956 

063 

2A Lodbi .... 

037 

068 

836 

018 

ijn7 

941 

016 

21. Kali .... 

040 

1,011 

805 

802 * 

1,064 

019 

036 

KoHtdif a a a a 

043 

082 

810 

871 

1,106 

037 

967 

S3. Mogbia (Hindu and Tribal) 

947 

1JI88 

795 

1.001 

081 

060 

951 

a a • • 

931 

1,009 

872 

801 

064 

017 

976 

2A Rajput .... 

903 

1.001 

851 

780 

005 

894 

933 

26. Soodhia 

883 

964 

875 

810 

003 

876 

824 

27. Sor (Hln du and Tribal) . 

047 

952 

970 

827 

065 

1.033 

857 

2A Tall .... 

068 

1.012 

888 

806 

IJ)23 

066 

1.003 

iraafun. 








29. Jolaba .... 

983 

IJ)31 

1,006 

1.184 

068 

903 

865 

3A Paiban .... 

873 

IJ»4 

008 

810 

894 

835 

783 

31. Sbaikb .... 

890 

1.041 

878 

845 

015 

844 

833 









































APPENDIX. 


Size and Sex constitution of families. 


An ntt<‘mpt hu been made for the first tune in this Census to collect information u to rates 
of fertility and mortality and sise and sex constitution of families in the Central India Agency. 

It is obviously impossible to obtain this kind of mfonnation through the ordinary enumeration 

agenev. Even the medical department is not a suitable medium for the collection of such in- ^ 

formation. There is a complete lack of public societies and organiMtiona working for social 

welfare in Central India whose assistance could have been invoked in this matter. For these 

reasons it has not been possible to secure a sufficient number of returns to be useful for any 

conclusive inferences. 

2. The information was collected in the form preecribed by the Census Commisaioner for 
India which contained the fallowing heads of enquiry:— 

1. Age. 

2. Husband's age. • 

3. Husband's occupation and caste or religion. 

4. Duration of married life (i.e., number of years since commencement of co-habitation). 

B. 8cx of first child (whether quick or still bom). 

6. Number of children bom alive. 

7. Number of children still living. 

8. Ages of children still living. 

About 6,000 returns in all wore collected through the courtesy of the Census Officers of Dhw ^ 

and Bhopal and the Chief Medical Officer in Central India. Some of these had to be ^ored 

in compiling each Uble owing to defective record under some hca«l or other, '^e highest 

number of slips which could be dealt with for any one of the tables was 4,380 which^is too small 

to be of any practical value for analytical purposes and this value is further diminished by the 

following considerations:— 

(1) Age returns (specially in case of fenudes) are not reliable. 

(2) The duration of married life may in some cases have been counted from the date of 

formal marriage instead of from the period of commencement of co-habitation. 

(3) Children bom alive but dying soon after birth may have been omitted. 

3. The results of the enquiry are exhibited in the tables that follow without any detailed 
discussion of the sUtistics. Few very brief and general pointe may however be mentioned. 

The figures indicate a preponderance of males at the first birth, the ratio being^ 732 females to 
1,000 males. Tlie average number of chUdren bom alive is 4 per family. Omitting the occu¬ 
pations for which less than 10 families were examined, the traders show the highest average (6) 
and the scavengers and sweepers the lowest (2). Considered in relation to caste, the Bohraa, 
a trading class among the Muslims appear to be the most prolific with an average of 7 children 
bom alive per family. Ahirs, Rurmis and Pstlias (a section of the Bhila) wi^ an average of 
5 come next. With reference to the age of wife at marriage, the famihes with mamed 

betsreen the ages of 13 and 19 years show a lower average than thoee with w^e married at a later . 

age. These figures, however, do not refer exclusively to oomploted fertility cases and cannot ^ 

therefore be true index of the size of families. The percentage proportion of sterile marriages 
in relation to the srife's age at marriage works out as follows :— 


of nuniagi. 

DmuTtoN or massiso urs. 

0—4. 

5—tk 

10—14. 

15 sad OTsr. 

-1- 

i 

9 

4 

$ 

IJ—14 • • • 

M 

0 

5 

5 

15—1» 

43 

10 
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2(^'^0 • • • 
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44 

10 
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Shu Table T. —Sex of Firti Bom. 



Sex Table IH.—5ue of famUiet by ooeupation of htuband. 


Bab- 

c)a« 

No. 

Oroapatbm of hoiband. 

No. of 
{uiniiBR 
•xjubidmI. 

Total No. 
of obildren 
born aUra. 

Avanga 

Mf 

la^. 

No. of 
obildren 
farriTbig. 

Proportion 

of aarriving 
lo total 
1400 bora. 

1 

S 

s 

4 

0 

8 

7 


CXRTRAL On>U AOXMOY . 

4.302 

‘U.418 

4 

8.780 

83S 

I 

Xxplailation of anlmali and rega- 
tation. 

ISt 

SOO 

3 

298 

68S 


I. NonatttUTating Proptiaton 

I 

2 

2 

2 

1400 


2. Tenaot euHiratota . . 

143 

4M 

3 

278 

SOO 


3. FUlaen ai thro stock, milk- 
hsfvlsSWtt Stwl fishsfa 

moil. 

lU 

41 

4 

21 

812 

m 

Induatrr. 

IM 

fiI7 

3 

312 

003 


1. Artiaaiia and otbar arorkmen 

146 

SOI 

3 

304 

007 


S, 8cavan(efa and aveesMia . 

10 

10 

2 

8 

000 

IV 

Tmiapart ...» 

« 

31 

3 

22 

710 


Balloek oart and uthar TeUelaa 
driren. 

9 

31 

3 

23 

• 

710 

V 

Trado . • • < • 

143 

075 

3 

437 

847 

VI 

PabUc Pane . . • > 

104 

SOS 

3 

392 

776 


1. Ana; (Xatara Bhil Oorpa) • 

104 

402 

3 

387 

787 


S. Po(J(ia(VUlafe Watehawa). 

a 

13 

7 

S 

38S 

ni 

Pubifa AdmiairtTmtion . • 

02 

334 

4 

229 

880 

vni 

PiirfifiMK uod Ufaonl Alts 

0 

07 

8 

3S 

014 


1. Raiigioea 

2 

8 

4 

• 

7SO 


2. Iav, Mndiniim and In- 
atnctloo. 

7 

40 

7 

29 

692 

IX 

Paanona Uring on tbeb inoone 

I 

11 

11 

8 

435 

X 

DooMitio Sorrica 

lot 

329 

3 

191 

S81 

- » 

InaaAcientl; dcaefibod oooopation 

47 

137 

3 

US 

828 


1. Cbntraoton. Clarka, 

Cbahim, ate., otborwiaa 
anaporiftiid. 

• 

1 

1 

•• 

• • 


2. l^boana unapocUied . 

4S 

ISO 

3 

86 

6S3 

XU 

naprodaatlva (Beggara. Pritonan, 
ate.). 

0 

34 

4 

22 

847 

XIU 

Oeeupation not ntornod . 

MTO 

12477 

4 

7,761 

832 


Notb.—KU{ a (• whloli ooeupation at haohand waa ohaaura at doobtlBl «aac i^aorad. 
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ftgT Table FV.—Site of Familiea by CatU or Bdtgion of FamUy. 




No. of 
Familiei 
examined. 

Total Ka 
(dehUdren 
born 
attra. 

Average 

No.ol 

ebildren 

snrTiving. 

Pioportion 

ci 

anrviving 

Na or raJULom with wirn 

Naaaiou at 


Fa^y. 

t« 

1,000 

born. 

13—14. 

16—10. 

so-sa 

)0«nd 

or«r. 

1 


t 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

CENTRAL 
INDIA 
. A(XNLY. 

4.380 

16.2S3 

3 

8jm 

650 

L046 

L4M 

623 

103 

Ablr 

a 

61 

361 

6 

167 

002 

18 

23 

8 


Uaki 

• 

88 

389 

3 

180 

044 

IS 

27 

16 

2 

Bania . 

• 

148 

660 

4 

317 

6*0 

65 

24 

7 

1 

Banjani . 

• 

197 

063 

3 

436 

663 

37 

74 

21 

3 

Bharnd . 

• 

94 

303 

3 

no 

681 

33 

27 

18 

3 

BhU 

* 

396 

i.OOO 

3 

746 

741 

83 

191 

40 

8 

Bbnala . 

• 

390 

1,106 

4 

837 

767 

40 

ICO 

83 

8 

Bohra 

« 

63 

346 

7 

IM 

632 

23 

21 

3 

4»* 

Btmbinan . 

• 

176 

613 

4 

sra 

602 

36 

69 

6 

•• 

(Iiamar 

• 

101 

382 

4 

217 

668 

13 

64 

8 

2 

I>uigi 

• 

94 

261 

a 

3 

166 

636 

16 

SO 

10 

1 

Dbakad 

« 

66 

336 

4 

106 

060 

15 

8 

3 

1 

ClaaU(Gwnl) 

• 

108 

360 

S 

IKl 

742 

22 

34 

0 

1 

Kacbhi . 

• 

68 

223 

4 

85 

383 

46 

9 

13 

7 

Kori^n . 

• 

366 

960 

3 

676 

601 

70 

166 

27 

3 

Komi • 

• 

89 

483 

6 

174 

361 

66 

13 

3 

2 

M.nitar 

• 

111 

428 

4 

363 

680 

22 

66 

12 

1 

MewaU . 

• 

77 

349 

3 

185 

743 

18 

28 

5 

2 

llMlim 

• 

397 

1.279 

4 

002 

706 

67 

78 

113 

33 

PaUia 

* 

68 

276 

5 

176 

636 

21 

30 

6 

•• 

Rajput . 

« 

360 

706 

3 

600 

753 

54 

89 

16 

7 

Sirri 


* 1B8 

666 

3 

301 

633 

44 

no 

30 

2 

DnapeeiSed 

a 

389 

1.066 

4 

069 

617 

60 

86 

36 

2 

Otben . 


763 

3.620 

3 

327 

129 

185 

224 

03 

10 


Sex Table V.— Average eite of family correlated vM Age of Wife at marru^ 


Age of wile at marriage. 

Nnmbar 

at 

lamUiee. 

Nnmber at 
children 
born etive. 

Averege 
per (amily 
obeerved. 

NuniMr «f 
ohildren 
■arriving. 

Averaga 
per leniily 
obeerved. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 

2.478 

8,482 

8 

6X63 

8 

9 

13—14. 

772 

2X74 

3 

1X48 

2 

|ik 10 a • a a • a • 

1X72 

4,414 

3 

2,949 

2 

20—30 . 

387 

1X06 

4 

1X83 

3 

30 and over. 

47 

109 

4 

93 

2 


Non. — SUM In vkich ettlwT murian afr below 13 — 14 aie oniiled altoi^ther and abo in « bitb eitbei 

the number at eUfben born alire or munber of anrriring obildren waa nut ghren ercre ignored. 









































APPKNDEX.—8I2E AND SEX CONSTlTUnON OF FAMILIES. 
8n Table W.—Propcflum of fertile and sterile-marriage. 



PtiMATine or mabbuuk riABS. 


• 

Age at wife at 
mnrringe. 

0—L 

6—9. 

10—lA 

15 And OTcr, 

Faitae. 

Sterile. 

Fertile. 

Sterile- 

Fertile. 

Sterile. 

Fertile. 

Sterile 

1 

• 

3 

4 

S 

A 

7 

5 

0 

CENTRAL INDIA 
AQENCr. 

2S7 

213 

623 

69 

1M» 

40 

L245 

00 

IN—U 

83 

09 

SSI 

e9| 

311 

IS 

3G6 

SO 

to—IB 

133 

90 

233 

3fi 

377 

sn 

673 

34 

SB—30 

37 

13 

60 

0 

71 

7 

188 

14 

aOendcrrer. • 

3 

o 

0 

7 

9 

1 

19 
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CHAPTER VI 


Civil Condition. 

103. The basis ol the figures. —For Iht* * puqjoecs of this cLupter the whole* 
population is dividotl into three classes, wz., mmiarried, married and widowed. 
On the Enumeration Cover the following instruction wn.s given 

^'olumn 6 {Married, elc.)—Enter each person, whether infant, child or grown up, aa 
either married, unmarried or widow^. Divorced persons, who have not remarried, 
should be entered as widowed. 

The Code contained the following amplified instructions :— 

A woman who has never been married must bo shown in column 6 aa unmarried, even 
though she be a prostitute or concubine. Persona who are recognised by custom 
as married are to be entered aa such even though they have not gone threugb the 
full ceremony, r.g., widows who have taken a second hosband by the rite known 
in some parta aa Pal, Nairn, Sikak, Bailhana, Dharjana, ete., or persona living 
together whose religious or social tenets enjoin or allow cohabitation without preli¬ 
minary formalities. 

Here and there some women living in loijee relationship might have retunicil 
themselves as luarried. This scarcely affects the figtires which may be accepted 
as uccurate for all purposes. The term married as applied to Indian conditions 
require.*! an explanation. Owing to the custom of early marriage in the hulk of 
the population marriage in pre-puberty stage is merely an irrevocable Wtrothal. 
The girl stays w*ith her parents after the religious ceremony and she joins her 
husband’s home after attaining puberty. Generally there is a second ceremony 
before she is initiated into the duties of matrimony. In later or post-puberty 
marriages the term marriage approximates to the marrietl state. The term 
widowed is inclusive of divorced persons who have not re-married. 

104 . Introdoctory. —Marriage is the very basis and foundation of human 
society in primitive and advanced cultures. In the biological aide it is the desire 
for nuiting and parenthood and sanction and approval of the coi^unity arc 
obtained for such a wish by going through recognised legal or ritualistic or sacra¬ 
mental fonuulitiea. The latter constitute an important and essential element and 
are universally preceded by betrothal—a preliimnary act to marriage. The mofct 
prevalent tjTie of luurriage is patrilocal in which the bride moves to her husband's 
coiniiiuuity and takes up a residence in a home .set up by her husband. Mntri- 
local marr'wge in which the husband joins the community of his wife nml often 
renders service for her parents during a .stipulated periwl. is prevalent oniong 
certain castes in Central India and is known as the custom of yhar-javiat.^ Apart 
from territorial or racial limits, the institution of marriage is hedged round with 
three restrictions-KJiidogamy, exogamy and hypergamy. The Indian caste 
endogamy and exogamy are well known and familiar. The exogamous sub¬ 
division denotes a group from within which its male members carmot take their 
wives. Tlie law of endogamy prevents a man or woman from marrying outside 
his or her social group. Hypergamy is not universal in its operation. It is re¬ 
stricted to Hajputs and to few castes only. It permits a man to marry a woman 
of an inferior section but a girl is obliged to marry in her or preferably higher 
section and on no account into a lower one. The norm of marriage that prevails 
in overwhelming numbers is of course monogamy. Polygamy and polyandry are 
but variants of monogamy and the various cusbuns of extra-connubial liberties 
and sexual licenses shouhl be viewed prin»arily in relation to monogamous 
marriage as an institution. 

*• Monogamy as pattern and prototype of human marriage is universal. The whole institu¬ 
tion, in its sexual, parental, economic, legal and religious aspects, is founded on the fact that 
the real function of marriage—sexual union, production and care of children, and the oo-opera- 
tion which it implies—requires essentially two people, and two people only, and that in the 
overwhelming majority of cases, two people oiJy are united in order to fulfil these facta. 

Conjugation necessarily takes place only between these two organiams; children are 
produced by two parents only, and always socially regarded aa the off-spring of one couple; 
the eoononJes of the household are never conduct^ group-wise ; the legal contract is never 
entered upon jointly; the religious sanction is given only to the union of two. A form of 
marriage based on communism in aex, joint parenthood, domesticity, group contract, and a 
proouscuous sacrament lias never been described. Monogamy is, hu been and will remain 
the only true tjqw of marriage. To place polygi ny and polyandry aa ‘ forms of marriage ' 
co-ordinate with monogamy is erroneous.” • 

I Bm AppMulix to this Cluipt<ir. 

• fat s tRStaunl ol the qaoitioB ct Msrriife Irom the rtaadpoint of fimctioiiel oatliropologjr, aee the artieb on 
Knnieae hy BcoaieUw MaUiKinrAi in the Xecjeiopaftn ibtMeeteo, 14th Kdition, from which this extract {■ 

( M ) 
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106. Main statistics.—In Imperial Table VII will be found the atatwtiCT 
for age, sex and civil condition and table Vlll furnishes same information 
for certain selected castes. At the end of this chapter, the following live feubei* 
diary Tables will be found : — 

I.- Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex, Religion main Age* 
penod at each of the last five Censusee. 

II. IHstnbution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex at certain ages in each 
Religion and Natural Division. 

III. - Distribution by main Age-periods and Civil Condition of 10,000 of each Sex 

and Religion. 

IV. Proportion of the Sexee by Civil Condition at certain ages for Religions and 

Natural Divisions. 

V.—Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sox at certain aves for Selected 
Castes. 

They show, what has now become a commonplace in the statistics of Indian 
civil condition, three features viz .— 

(а) universality of marriage, 

(б) early marriage and 

(c) high proportion of widows. 

106. Univors&bfy of mAiris^o. — In Central India 444 males per mille and 
331 females per mille are unmarried. The proportion in each of the civil condi* 
tions by quinquennial age-periods is ^ven in the table below. The diagram shows 
the distribution in age-periods given in Subsidiary Table I. 
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CUAKrSR VI.—CIVIL OOWDinON. 


DislribtUion by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex in each age-pertod. 
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32 
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In the total population nearly uue*liulf ia married, 39 ]K:r eeut. are uumarriml 
and the remaining II i»er cent, arc widowed. 49|>crc«nt. of the uuiles and 5J ])er 
cent, of the females are married and 6 jjer cent, of males and 16 j»er cent, of females 
are widowed. When the a}»e-perio<l8 are exajuined, there are :29 iwr mille girls 
below 5 who are married and already one in a thousand has become a widow, 
never perhaps likely to get married again. Before the age of 20 only 9 ]wr humlred 
amongst females are left unmarried. The rest are either married or widowed. 
By the age of 3u, laith among males and females, few aire left unmarried. At the 
age of 49, there is only one spinster left in a hundred. 

This universality of marriage is nothing that is ]ieculiar to India. As was 
pointed out in the 1911 India Re|H)rt Mt is «mly in the artificial and economic 
conditions of the West that marriage has («ased to Ik; regarded as inevitable, 
and that prudential and other considerations cause many to remain celibate *. 
According to Westennarck * marriage is rooted in the faimly rather than family 
in marriage ’. In all communities, whether Ilindti, Muslim or Tribal the desire 
to get married and have children is a natuml instinct and a wife in many classes 
is «»f an economic necessity. It is not the universality of marriage in India that 
is interesting or even alarming. It is the consequences that flow from it that 
have always attracted the attention <if and invited criticisms—sometimes just 
and sometimes uncharitable—by the observers of Iiuiiun social conditions. Ihey 
will I)c dealt with when we come to child marriages and the condition of the 
widowed, 

107. Elarly age of marriage.— A bccoiuI feature emphasised by the dia¬ 
gram and the figures is the early age at which the marriage takes place. Below 
the age of 6, nearly 3 {ler cent, of the girls are already married. Below 20 the 
figures arc striking. 19 (ler cent, of males and 34 T>er cent, of females are in a 
married state, ^low 39 nearly 50 jier cent, of the females are married. Below 
the age of 5, 8,796 Ijoj’s and 14,738 girls arc married. In many lower castes 
nuirriages in childhood arc common and amongst all classes of Himliut pre-puberty 
marriage before the ages of 12 or 13 la the general practice. Amongst c-ertain 
sections of the Muslim.s and few advanced communities marriages take place 
shortly after puberty. Early marriage is generally the rule and later marriage 
the exception. 

108. High proportion of widows. —The tlisparity in numbers between the 
widowers and the widows is at once noticeable. Custom decrees a widower can 
marry but a widow ciuuiot. Early marriage adversely affects the females be¬ 
cause on being widowed tlay canni*t remarry. Then the disparity in marriage 
age.s results in the higher pro|)orti<ins of widows. Widow re-marriage is taboo in 
the upix5r Hindu chuiw.s. The lower elements in Hindu society resort to widow 
marriages but such of thcjse who wish to rise up in the 8o<-ial ladder eschew widow 
re-marriage as a budge of respectability. The fi^ires show' that 720 girls under 
the age of 5, ladore they have imilerstood what life i.'q have become wddows. Before 
the age of 19, 6 girls in a thousand have become widows. At the prime of life, 
below 25, every tw'cnticth woman in a hundred is a widow. 
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109. Civil Condition in different Religions. —The univerHuIitv of marriage 
is again seen when wo aTialysc the ci^il condition by dificrent religions. The 
r««ama/ «i by Christian population contains a largo Euro- 

|)ean element and it may l)c ignored. The 
Jains alone have 102 males i>er mille who 
are unmarrieil. The I’olibacy practised by 
certain Jain sects nossibly accounts for 
this comparatively high projKjrtion. The 
female prt»]Mirtiun is in accrordance with 
that of the other religiuiis (-oininunities. 
The primitive trilies have the least pro- 
|>rirtion of unmarried males and females. 
The Hindu pn>porlion would Ik.* still lower 
but for tile wandering U'ggars, .<adhus, 
Ikilrtuils ami such other misccdlaiieuus 
population who have no settled home and 
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dc» u<»t geucrallv enter into wedlock. 


The distribution of each of the three civil conditions in the «liflfcreiit religirns 
in each sex is shown in the rlingrams opposite. One noticeable feature tluTciii 
is the close approximation of Muslim civil condition to that of the Hindus. This 
is evidently due to the Hindu influence.s on the Muslim population nuire tspet iully 
in the rural parts. The Tribal groujis alone have a larger element of unmurrird 
persons. The Hindu and Muslim widows are 159 and I4« iter millc while the 
followem of Tribal religion have 102. When the age-|)crio<ls are examineil, the 
attitude of each religious community towards marriage is bnught out as the 
figures given in the margin show. The Hindus nmrry early but the Mufllims and 
•> -.j-. j 4he Trihals do not 

altogether discard 
early marriage. fn 
the ago below 10, the 
Hindu female propor¬ 
tion is twice that of 
the Muslima and 
thrice that of the 
Trihals. By 20 the 
proiK>rtion of female 
in all the three is 
nearly equal. Tl»e 
Tribahs marry later 
than the Hindus and 
the Muslims. Tliis 
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tendency towards a later marriage amongst the Muslims and tlie Trihals is 
only noticeable below’ 16. After that age it is not so pronounced. Turning to 
the prom>rtion of widows among these three religions, we find that the 
Trihals ha%*e the lowest proportion in the three agt-jierinds shown in the 
table. Though the Muslims have fewer wridows compared with the Hindus yet 

WiMotmiaincr-fMbyMigio,. 

fairly high and at the 
higher ages it approxi¬ 
mates to that of ths 
Hindus. The Hindus 
constitute more than 
88 per cent, of the 
total population in 
Central India and the 
three main character¬ 
istics of civil condi¬ 
tion enumerated 
above viz., universal¬ 
ity of marriage, early marriage and a larger proixirtion of widows are strikingly 
brought out in the statistics which arc in main influonced by them. The Muslims 
only apjiear to maintain a seeming difference; tlwiy share more of the Hindu 
chanictcristics and they do not u^ucncc the statistics materially. The Trihals 
do by their strong deviation from certain Hindu customs, though they too are 
coloured by the all-pervading effect of Hinduism. 
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CHAPTER VI.—CIVIL COHDITION. 


110, Early marriage.— In the India Eeport of 1911 it waa shown tliat 
Central India is one of ihe areas where the custom of child marriages is prevalent 
and that whereas in the Central Provinces, Rajputana and the United Provinces 
the castes must addicted to infant marriages also belong to the lower social strata 
an exception to this general rule occurs in Central India where infant marriage 
is common amount the Brahmans, the Rajputs taking the second place. In 
1921 the All-India figures showed that in the period 0—6, 6 boys and 11 girls 
per mille of each were married and 32 and 88 respectively in the {.leriod 5 —10. 

In Central India 18 boys and 29 jprls per mille of each sex are married in 
the period 0 —5 and 102 and 223 respectively in the period 6 — 10. The cor¬ 
responding figures for the Hindus are 19 and' 31 in the period 0—6 and 108 and 
240 in the period 6 — 10. The figures for the Hindus are therefore slightly higher 
than the general propttrtions and it is in them the custom of child marriage 
is widely prevalent. The number for Muslim and Tribal is much smaller as 
will be seen from the inset table in paragraph 109 above. 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY 





The prevalence of early marriage by locality is shown in the map. The 
number of girls married or widowed per 1,000 aged less than|l0 in^the prin- 
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cipal StatesJ^is given 
in the margin. The 
territorial distribution 
reveals certain in¬ 
teresting features. 
Taking the Eastern 
Division of the 
Agency, the incidence 
is highest in the States 
of ^ghelkhand, m., 
Rewa (159), Muihar 
(154) and Nagod 
(143). There is a con¬ 
siderable drop in the 
Bundelkhand tract. 
The pru])ortions are higher in tlie central portion of Bundelkhand and the 
lowest are found in the farthest eastern tract of Panna and the farthest western 
tract of Datia. In the Western Division of (central India the western Malwa 
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States show a very high proportion closely followed by the northern Malwa tracts. 
Indore, Dhar and Bhopal occupy an intermediate position. The most striking 
things are the proportions in the Bhil tracts of Ali Rajpur, Jhabua and Bnrwani 
where they are the lowest. Here the Tribal custom has successfully countervailed 
against the orthodox Hindu system. One clue to these variations may be found 
in the distribution of certain castes in the different localities. The caste com¬ 
position in the East and West varies to a great extent. The Sarwaria Brahmans 
who form about 47 per cent, of the total Brahman iHipulation in Central India 
are mainly concentrated in Bewa and other Baghelkhand States. The Jijhotia 
and Kanaujia Brahmans are found in Bundelkhand. Some castes like Telis 
and Balais who specialise in early marriages are concentrated differently. The 
former are largely concentrated in Baghelkhand and the latter in Malwa. 
Another caste Kurmi which has a reputation for child marriage is concentrate*! 
in Baghelkhand whereas Lodhis are mainly found in Malwa an<l Bundelkhand. 

In Malwa the variations are understandable acconling t<» the regional group¬ 
ing. In Bhopal the Muslim element keetw down the prn|K>rtion but this curiously 
is in c<)ntradistinctiou to Jaora which nas the highest pro{K>rtion. Indore has 
considerable urban |»opulatiou and u section of thus ])opnIation is influenced by 
the modern ijrogre.ssive ideas regarding early marriage. The Tribal figures have 
also some influence in localities like Indore, Dhar, Sailuna and Rutlam and this 
influence is more markedly brought out on the figiues for Barwaui, Ali-Hajpur 
and Jhabua where the incidence is the least. 

111. Elarly Marriage and Caste. —This leads to the prevalence of early 
marriagi! in different castes. .Subsidiary Table V gives the figurp.** for iliffercnt 

castes and the marginal table is pr(>pan‘d 
by extracting the figures from it and 
arranging them in two categories- high 
figures and low figures—for purposes of 
contrast. In class A the lead is taken 
by cultivating castes like Kurmi and 
Gaiiaria, followed by other cultivating castes 
like Ahir, Gujar, Jat, Knchhi and Lodhi. 
The depressed castes of Balai and Basor 
have high proportions but tlie Cbamar 
surprisingly has not. The Brahmans and 
the Bonias have the lowest female propor¬ 
tion of married in the age-period 7—13 in 
this group. The effe<*t of Hindu influence 
is seen in the figures for Jolulias which 
stand in contrast to those for Pat bans and 
•Sheikhs. In class B. the Tribal groups like 
Gond, Baiga niul Bhil have lower propor¬ 
tions, showing thejr are still resisting this 
aspect of Hinduisation. The depre.s.sed 
castes of Chamar and Mehtar are evident Iv 
more advanced than Balui and Busor. In 
the light of the above analysis, the con¬ 
clusion stated in the India Report for 1011 
needs an amendment. It is possible owing 
to the inclusion of Gwalior figures iu the 
Central India Agency the position stated 
represented the facts os they then were. 
We should now say that child marriage is 
prevalent to a high degree in Central India and that it is common amongst 
the good agricultural and cultivating castes and also in some of the lower castes. 
The Brahmans and the Rajputs occupy an intermediate position and the primitive 
tribes are comparatively least addicted to the customs of child marriage. 

G«ieral Remarki. — On a calculation’ it is found that about 62 per cent, 
of girls under the age of 15 are affected or likely to be affected by the prevalence 
of early marriaj^ in Central India. In the ahwnce of comparative figures prior 
to 1021 Census, it is not possible to say whether there has been a progressive rise 
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CnAPTER VI.—CIVIL CONDITION. 


in the age of marriage. The fi^irefl for the rleeade in the carlv age groups show 
no such indication. The practice in fact seems to be growbig stronger. This is 
what is to be expc<'ted. Nothing i>ut economic stress or visitation of lUiy cala¬ 
mities would tend to {sattpoue marriage in these parts. Such factors like educa¬ 
tion or luuilem idcaa towanla matrimony touch but a very minute fraction of the 
population. The masses are little affected by any such influences. In few urban 
centres and certain advanced classes of the migrant population in the States here 
and there, there may be a desire to postpone marriages to a later age. There is 
a great hiatus between this urban class and the indigenous rural population. 

As is well-known though there is early marriage, it docs not mean that there 
is an effective marital life. Certain customs which are designated by different 
names in different localities operate in a way to defer the coii.snmmation of mar¬ 
riage. .\ccording to the report of the Age of Consent Committee which investig- 
ate<l into the problem of child marriage in British Tntlia it is stated that deferred 
coiLsumiiintion rarely H<*ts as a check and early consummation is the general 
practi'^. The injunction of Itrahmans. the impatience on tlie part of elderly 
wiclowers who marry young girls, the anxiety of the parents to hand over the girl 
to her hushand in case he is going wrong or due to poverty and the disintegra¬ 
tion of the joint family system an«l the consequent weakening of check it once 
impised—these are .some of the causes udvanceil to show that early consumma¬ 
tion is the common practice. They are in general applicable to these parts also. 

Tlie orthwlox and conservative section of Hindu society sees notliing wrong 
in early marriage which, to them, is an institution that has been sanctified by 
custom, usage and tradition. To the more advanced it is an abhorrent practice 
in the modem times. Even in Euro|H* the age of marriage for girls was con¬ 
siderably lower than what it is now. In the Benaissance peri«)d a large profK»r 
tion of girls in Latin Countries were married at the age of 16 and even at an earlier 
age.* Among primitive |>eople in different parts «if the world girls are marrieil 
habitually soon after puberty. Some would go so far as to say there is nothing 
inherently wrong in child marriages. 

“ In passing wo may refer to the general and almost iinehaHenged assumption made by 
Enropeans that the child marriages common among Oriental peoples must necessarily be held 
responsible for serious physical damage to the women, and adversely affect their future fertility. 
There appears, however, to be no evidence that child marriages nor even the custom of pre- 
nubile intercourse (common among Oceanic peoples) have any physically harmful ci>nse<]uences 
and the conviction of it* Iiarmbilness is in all probability a superstition arising from the same 
causes as the demand so passionately advorated in England by sexually dissatisfied women 
and sexually 8tarve<l men that the female ” ago of conHcnt ” should again 1)0 postponed l)eyond 
the age fixt^ by the existing law. 

Tho c^^Is of child marriage however lie not, in the institution as anch but in 
its practical effects. Early cohabitation results in premature child birtks, many 
times in rapid .succession. Tliis does affect the health of the young and immature 
mother, seriously wrecking her con.stitution. In primitive societies, their organi¬ 
sation and wcll-acceptofi re.«trictions in marital life, mitigate the evil consequences 
of unrestricted mating. As Mr. Pitt-Rivers points out in a later section when 
dealing with the hygienic and eugenic aspects of polygyny that among the |)ro- 
fessedly monogamons people the essential dissimilarity of the male and female 
sexual cycle is habitually ignored.* In India it is both ignoretl and not under¬ 
stood. Wc have no definite idea as to the working of early marriages in Hindu 
society in earlier times. In its disintegrating stage in modem times, every kind 
of check or restriction has cither disappeared or ha.s become nugatory’. To seek 
merit in an irwritution whose effects are anything but good is to asse&s false valims 
and to ignore the obvious. A proper approach to the problem of marriage— 
infant or adult—is from the .standpoint of sex and a right attitude towartls it on 
the social side and of a correct appreciation of the sexual factor from the biologi¬ 
cal side. Refomiers o))pi:essed with a sense of rapid progress would seek salva¬ 
tion in legislative enactments. AVhile nobody denies that in u modem State, 
legislative aid is necessary in readjusting social maladjastments, legislation is 
only one of the means to an end. 


* PitURiron. Tkt Clant <>f Cnllurt and Contnft cf Roert, 117. 
' Ibid, fuiil.notc. 

' Tbt CUtk nf Cnllnrr, 128. 
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112. The Widowed. — A secoml 
number of young widows who have 
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2S2 

Kunui . 




173 

Gadaria 




172 

TeU 




160 

Baaor . 




145 

Gund . 




143 

Bain . 
BUT . 
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100 


coivBeqnence of early marriages is the 
to remain in a widow'ed state all through 
their life. Coupled with the fact that 
there is a restnetion to the remarriaro 
of widows especially amongst the Hindu 
castes, we notice as the ngures show a 
large proportion of widows. In a hundred 
of each sex, there arc 6 widowers and 16 
widows in Central India. The correspond¬ 
ing proportions in 1921 were 8 and 18. 
In tne age-period 16—40, there are 112 
widowe<i i^er millc. In the inset table 
the nunibor of widows |>or mille in the 
main religions aged 16-—40 for the 1921 
and 1931 Censuses has been shown. In 
decrease in all tlie religions excepting the 
Tribals among whom there has l)6en a 
very slight increase. The Jains lead in 
prohibiting the remarriage of their widow’s 
in the rcpnaluctive ages. From Sulisidiary 
Table V it is apparent that the proportion 
of widows is greatest in the up}>er strata 
of Hindu STK-icty; those castes which 
oliservc the cu.stom of early marriage have 
a lower proportion of w'idows os they in 
many cases resort to widow remarriagB 
and the proportion of widows is least 
among the Tribal group. This is shown 
ill the marginal table. Amongst the Jolabas 
who practise child marriage, the propor¬ 
tion of widows ared 24 - '4 3, is 163. The 
Sheikhs Lave the lowest—60. 
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CHAPTER VI.—CIVIL CONDITIOK. 


STTBSmiABY TABLE L 


Dtefribntion by chll rendition of l,M0 of rarh Mx, religioii and main ago period. 



Cwatmaian. 

Xannisu. 

WiSOWXD. 

lUllgtnn and Aga. 

Malta. 

Vtamalca. 

Main. 

Ftomalca. 

Malaa. 

Famalaa. 


1831. 

1821. 

1031. 

1021. 

1031. 

1021. 

1031. 

1021. 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

1021. 

I 

I 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

It 

13 

an Baligioiu . 

444 

481 

831 

336 

486 

464 

618 

488 

61 

75 

156 

177 

0-6 . 

881 

984 

070 

874 

18 

16 

20 

24 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6—10 . 

886 

047 

771 

866 

102 

40 

223 

126 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10—18 . 

780 

776 

629 

464 

214 

214 

460 

513 

6 

11 

11 

23 

16—JO . 

420 

614 

88 

117 

660 

460 

882 

837 

20 

26 

32 

46 

»-40 . 

1S8 

161 

26 

22 

812 

703 

839 

834 

60 

80 

136 

144 

40—00 . 

41 

51 

13 

13 

773 

706 

448 

470 

186 

m 

639 

517 

OOand orar . 

33 

49 

8 

16 

610 

606 

ISO 

140 

340 

343 

833 

836 

Hiadn . . 

4S8 

4M 

323 

324 

600 

468 

518 

494 

68 

77 

ISO 

182 

0—6 . 

880 

083 

067 

871 

10 

16 

31 

36 

1 

1 

2 

3 

6—10 . 

889 

042 

764 

862 

108 

54 

240 

140 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10—16 . 

760 

767 

606 

431 

227 

231 

481 

644 

7 

13 

IS 

35 

16—JO . 

403 

40] 

78 

102 

576 

482 

888 

850 

31 

27 

34 

48 

JO—(0 . 

124 

148 

26 

20 

815 

763 

836 

830 

61 

80 

140 

150 

40—00 . 

43 

63 

13 

12 

767 

760 

443 

464 

100 

187 

6U 

524 

00 aod oTcr . 

34 

51 

8 

14 

613 

500 

ISO 

146 

353 

350 

833 

840 

Hnaain . 

407 

464 

363 

366 

471 

461 

401 

«76 

02 

75 

148 

109 

0-6 . 

880 

088 

081 

078 

10 

11 

18 

20 

1 

1 

1 

2 

a a 

032 

868 

863 

820 

66 

29 

133 

72 

2 

3 

4 

8 

10—16 . 

871 

886 

650 

620 

125 

107 

334 

366 

4 

7 

7 

15 

16—20 . 

606 

608 

122 

143 

416 

314 

865 

826 

10 

18 

23 

2 

JO—40 . 

167 

184 

24 

33 

771 

741 

871 

852 

62 

75 

105 

IS 

40—00 . 

17 

40 

13 

23 

804 

700 

466 

402 

leo 

170 

622 

45 

00 and orar . 

18 

36 

10 

26 

653 

645 

138 

148 

329 

SIO 

852 

S7 

Tritel 

8U 

648 

488 

486 

460 

415 

460 

4S7 

39 

43 

108 

17 

0-6 . 

082 

983 

901 

801 

8 

* 6 

0 

8 


1 


1 

6-10 . 

060 

086 

814 

070 

40 

14 

84 

27 

I 

1 

2 

3 

10—15 . 

874 

816 

727 

776 

123 

80 

200 

215 

3 

4 

4 

9 

16—30 . 

400 

007 

167 

328 

488 

200 

817 

661 

16 

13 

16 

20 

JO—40 . 

108 

124 

23 

32 

■846 

816 

SOI 

889 

46 

60 

86 

79 

4(^“-IIO • , 

16 

28 

8 

18 

857 

800 

646 

507 

138 

112 

445 

385 

00 and orar . 

10 

35 

7 

16 

720 

720 

213 

200 

361 

230 

780 

76 

laia . 

C8 

488 

306 

286 

438 

403 

464 

441 

90 

109 

281 

273 

0—6 . 

088 

072 

086 

083 

32 

26 

11 

15 


2 

3 

2 

^“10 • • 

066 

070 

872 

043 

44 

18 

199 

60 

1 

3 

6 

7 

15 • • 

Oil 

820 

635 

400 

88 

74 

353 

474 

1 

A 

12 

27 

16—JO . 

686 

673 

40 

44 

401 

318 

007 

878 

14 

0 

53 

78 

• • 

837 

276 

12 

10 

eeo 

038 

7K3 

741 

64 

86 

205 

340 

40—^ • , 

108 

117 

6 

17 

644 

617 

308 

357 

264 

260 

026 

026 

OOaad ovaf . 

48 

84 

5 

14 

601 

463 

100 

ISl 

451 

443 

880 

806 

Chiiitiaa . 

680 

079 

660 

607 

3Z1 

287 

• 

373 

340 

20 

84 

67 

63 

0-6 

087 

096 

803 

001 

11 

3 

6 

7 

f 

2 

5 

5 

1 

1 

i 

t 

6—lo • , 

10-16 . 

875 

062 

988 

081 

068 

033 

062 

964 

26 

38 

7 

U 

31 

05 

18 

43 

• 6 

• • 

3 

l^H—30 • , 

848 

063 

671 

647 

145 

44 

420 

338 

7 

% 

g 

IS 

30—^0 • 

546 

564 

168 

278 

438 

416 

784 

077. 

16 

»> 

04 

58 

48 

40-00 . 

06 

101 

106 

106 

825 

806 

680 

448- 

70 

306 

356 

00 and o«ar . 

114 

ISO 

146 

no 

729 

568 

no 

1(12 

157 

206 

744 

770 

Otban . 

443 

481 

368 

4M 

487 

479 

490 

461 

70 

60 

133 

115 

0—6 . 

884 

088 

072 

093 

16 

11 

28 





7 

6—10 . 

033 

067 

837 

038 

07 

33 

160 

02 

* * 

• • 

3 

10—18 . 

857 

878 

668 

797 

133 

122 

326 

204 

*10 

• • 

19 

g 

16—JO . . 

630 

806 

216 

469 

426 

188 

740 

SIO 

35 

ft 

36 

91 

21 

JO—40 , 

103 

310 

88 

ISO 

737 

618 

841 

730 

70 

AS 

76 

411-—60 a • 

46 

66 

34 

47 

700 

845 

476 

635 

165 

99 

490 

318 

OOaad ovar . 

48 

03 

10 

■ 10 

500 

640 

112 

260 

SOI 

267 

778 

712 
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APPENDIX. 


A note on the custom known as Ghar-jamai, 

In paragraph 286 of the India Rqwrt for 1911, Sir K<lward Gait has diaeuiMod the pre¬ 
valence of a'custom known as Ghar-jamai. It is one of considerable anthrojMilogiral inU«rort 
and an enquiry was made as U» rte prevalence in Central India. The results show that it is 
fairly wide-spread amongst different castea and they are summarised below. The infomia- 
tiun has been colkctwl in different parts of Malwa and the notes show that the accounts 
regarding the exact share the son-in-law is allowed to inherit in case a sou is 8ub«*quiinUy 
bom to his (athcr-m-law, vary in oertaiu places. 


1. Bargunila (Wamlering caste) 


2. Rulmi or Kurmi (Cultivator) 


3. Bhil (Vorrst tribe) . 

4. Korkni (Forest tribe) . 

5. flujar (Cultivator) 

6. Kir (Cultivator) . 

7. Bhopa (Wandering caste) 

8. Chamar (Tanner and laboure 


The practice is prevalent in the abMUice of a 
male issue to the father-in-law but he is 
not entitled to any share m the projierty 
except to that which has l>c«n given in 
Kanyadan. 

The custom is general in the almencc of any 
issue to the father-in-law. He is allowed 
to inherit the property but if a son is Iwm 
to the father-in-law, the Ghnr-jamai is 
entitleil to only half the share in the pro¬ 
perty. (The practice appears to Im differ¬ 
ent in the Hindustani Kunuis, among 
whom the son-in-law can only inherit if an 
instrument is exwuttnl before the FanrMa.) 

The practice is prevaU-nt. The son-in-law is 
allowed to inherit the pn>|H‘rty. In the 
event of a son being lK»ni the UhiiT-jamai 
gets os much property os is allowed to 
him. 

The son-in-law gets no share in the projierty 
if a son is bom. 


10. Mi^a (Wandering 
^ hunter). 

11. Kirar (Cultivator) 


fowler aixi 


VThe Ghar-jnmai is allowed to inherit the pro- 
Balai (village servant and labourct)J perty after his father-in-law’s death but m 

case a son is iHim to his father-in-law he 
has to forego his cUim to half the pro¬ 
perty. (.Vnother statement is he has no 
right to it.) 

'The Ghar-jnmai gets half the share in the 
property if a son is boro to his father-in- 

law. 

The practice is prevalent and the Ghar-jamai 
can only inherit in the absence of othi-r 
near nilatives. He gets the whole pro- 
perty. 

The Ghar-jamai can inherit the whole pro¬ 
perty of his father-in-law in the absence of 
any soiui; otherwise he gets |th of it. 

In the absence of a son, the Ghar-jamai is 
kept who gets the whole property if a 
document is exeimted effecting a transfer. 
If there is no such document, he only gets 
a shore. 

If a son is tioro, the Ghar-jaimi does not 
succeed but is given a share only. 

The custom is prevalent and in the ubsenco 
of a son the Gharjamni inherits the whole 
firopcrty. 

The prevalence of the practice is n'lwrtcd. * 

The practice is sometimes prevalent in the higher castes, but iloes not easily come to light. 
The exigency of matrimonial market is perhaps responsible for the following advertisement in 
an Indian paper ;— 

gke (the giri) hu Jai» MiWwt »Ui ymr ol •«« wmI is gvttina jiroper oducmlion sail boinclKiM bsinina. Tlw 
bfiJrgnHim mu»l be of 10 to 14 yean ol age with sdeqaate ftloewllun aiid B«o«l family eonaecUoiw. The girr* mad- 
folber wsnU to celehmle Uw mairiogn next year. Alter the njunaec the boy will be ivf|Miml Ui Ufa with tbo brUle's 
Umily when he will be treated mad Iwottght ap a* icm oad heir. 

( >13 ) 


12. Pardhi (Hunter and fowler) 


13. Kuchbandhia (Gypsy, a wandering 
caste). 


14. Bedia (Vagal»ood gj'psy) 

16. Nat (Acrobat) ... 

16. Sansia (Vagrant criminal tribe) 




CHAPTER VIh 


Infirmities. 

113. The basis o! the figures. —The Euunitration Book Cover cohijuiieo 
the following in.stnictione 

C<Aumn 18 (Infirmities ).—If any person bo insane, or blind of both eyee,^ or suffering front 
corrosive leprosy, or deaf and dumb enter the name of the lulirmity in t h i s column j othei'* 
wise put a X. Do not enter those who are blind of one eye only or who are suhoriug from white 
leprosy only. 

No further instruction)-, were issued and in the Abstraction Office the proce¬ 
dure laid dow'n in the Impenal Census Code, Part 11, was followed. 

114. lutroductory. —The number of intirouties recorded were the same 
as in the lost Census. They are insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness jmd leprosy. 
That the statistics relating to iniimuties are, of all the Census stutistira, perhapi 
the least trustworthy has now become a commonplace m the Indian Census 
literature. None but a qualified medical man can properly diaguose them. Their 
inclusion in a population Census is not justified ns the Census enumerator of the 
type available in the rural ports is least fitted to^secure correct retur^. lie is 
generally unable to find out for himself the existence of any of the i iifimi ities 
and neither can he exercise any control over the inaccuracies in the returns due 
to wilful concealment or omissions. The infirmity column is placed last in the 
Schedule. More often than not, his unsavoury questions about bodily i nfirmi ties 
will fail to elicit the right response. On the other banil the coliectiuu ul statistics 
under this head is justified on the ground that the decennial Census provides the 
only opportunity to collect statistics relating to infirmities. However imperfect 
and vitiated the figures may be, they provide some information as to the incidence 
of various infirmities by locality, age and sex. The errors are constant from 
Census to Ceusos and some useful comparisons are possible. In Central India 
at present they are, however, of little local use. Medical help or relief lias yet 
to make much headway in many States. No usefol information has been made 
available by the States and the previous Agency Reports contain scant material 
on the subject of infirmities. The discussion will be confined to an analy'sis of the 
main figures. 

The following points show the sources of error under each of the four infirmi- 
ties:— 

{i) In some countries an attempt has been made at the Census to dis¬ 
tinguish violent forms of mental derangement or insanity proper 
and idiocy. In India the Census figures include both. This pro> 
portion can only be guessed. In the age-period 6-10, 14 persons 
in 100,000 are returned as insane whereas the proportion rises to 
32 in the aK-period 26-30. This may point to the fact that very 
much less than half the number who are returned as insane were 
congenital idiots. 

(ii) True deaf-mutism is a congenital defect and persons suffering from 

it are relatively short-lived. The proportions of such persons to 
the total nmnber living at each age-period should therefore show a 
steady decline, and if there is a rise at the higher ages this can 
only be due to the erroneous inclusion of persons who have lost 
their bearing late in life. 

(iii) The instructions were strictly to the effect .that none but those who 

are totally bUnd should be recorded. It is possible that those who 
are partially blind or who are suffering from defective eye-sight 
due to cataract in the old age may have been uicluded. 

(iv) It is very difficult for the enumerator to diagnose leprosy from leuco- 

dornia, yaws and syphilis, lie rarely oxamiuea the persons and 
even if he did, he cannot diagnose the cases correctly 

( U4 ) 



VARIATION. 


115 

The record of these iiilinuitics is further vitiuted by the dauuer of wilful 
wnwahi^ut. Nobody is wilJiug, unless its outward manilestation cLiot possib- 
L. » * 1 “’ leprosy which is considered to be a loathsome disease. 

classes the prevalence of insanity and deui-mutism is not 
1 : 1 - ^ 1 ^ olassta iuala«Le3^aliectIng the children never properly come 

f|.. ^ Couoealmont IS least among the blind. The blind always attract pity. 

0 piwrer clashes trade u|kiu it. Concealment amuu^l luuiales is marked and 
®*^^**. except in blindness, ihe number ol females to males in the other three 
I imtiM IS 1^ m every locuhty. This suggests more concealment amongst 

* * ^ possible as it is recognised in leprosy, that a particular malady 

i^y a t^k the niaioa more than the females but the disproportion points towards 
tuo tendency to conceal. 

116 . ReferMce to statistics. —^The statistics relatmg to intirinities are 
recorued m fable divided mto two parts. Part 1 shows the distribution of 
tlie population allhcted according to age and Part li their distribution according 

The following Subsidiary lablea axe appended to t he Clmpter \— 

1—Infirm per 100,000 of the total popuJatioa. 

If—(o) Infirm per 100,000 and 1 . ■ 

(6) female infirm per 1,000 males, j*’' age-penoda. 

Hi—Age distribution of 10,000 infirm. 

In this Census the table of iniirmity by selected castes baa been abandoned. 

115 . Variation. — The total number of the allhcted under each of the four 
inlirimties for the present and the last Censuses is shown in the marginal table. 

it will be seen the variation is uneven. 
Iiuauity has increased by 88 per cent, and 
blii^ess by 28 per cent. Leprosy registers 
a rise of 14 per cent, while deaf-mutism 
lias increased by 8*4 per cent. As figures 
prior to 1021 are not available it is not 
possible to study the variation in the pre¬ 
ceding decades. Restricting ourselves to 
the inter-cciisal period, it will be seen that 
the total number of aiilicted duriug the 
decade has increased by 3,860 or by 27 
per cent. Tiio increase in the total popu¬ 
lation during the decode is lOo per cent. 
The rise in the iuhrmities is therefore some¬ 
what serious. No very satisfactory ex¬ 
planation can be advanced except it be 
the vagaries of the figures themselves. 
. 11 - Greater accuracy over the previous enume¬ 

ration could easily be claimed. There is no senous ground to put forward such 
a claim nor has there been any change in the method of tabulation. The figures 
ate best left alone to speak for themselves. 

117. Comparison with contiguous Provinces. —I he marginal table gives 
comparative figures for each iniirniity for the neighbouring Provinces, insanity 


Compaiimm q/ Ji\firwuti$4 m 1931 and 19X1. 


Infirmity. 

Number 
witb ntUo per 
bundml tfiouennd 
of Um popuinuon. 

1031. 

1021. 

1 

t 

3 

Total 

18,026 

14.169 

tmnnn ... 

1.610 

S34 


U 

U 

Dea/.ianta . 

1.800 

1.740 


X9 

X9 

Blind .... 

13,697 

10,637 


HOT 

17$ 

tep« .... 

1.0S4 

040 


16 

16 


Imfirm pw 100,000 cemparti wiUk atigUxmriap Pm. mcm. 



laaaaa. 

DMAa-Mura. 

Bukd. 

Bar cm. 

ProTiooe. 

Malaa 

re- 

Ualee. 


Maiee. 

Fe- 

malee. 

Malea. 

re- 

malce. 

1 

1 

3 

4 

0 

6 

7 

S 

0 

Cnntnl India Agency 

£8 

18 

88 

>5 

168 

848 

82 

10 

United Proriimee . 

29 

16 

63 

43 

860 

330 

47 

II 

Gwalior State . . 

16 

10 

40 

46 

130 

841 

16 

0 

Uaiputana Agency . 

39 

16 

33 

33 

234 

334 


3 

Cantml Pnrrmoea and 
Bacar. 

IS 

21 

93 

6S 

310 

1 

313 

SO 

61 


prevails to an equal 
extent in Central 
India, the United 
Provinces and Raj- 
putuna. Gwalior 
ap{)ears to be less 
affected while the 
Central Provinces 
show higher figures. 
Ckmtrul India and 
Rujputuiia are much 
less affected by 
deaf-mutism than 
auv of the other Pro- 


vdneea. In this Agency Blindness affects the people more than in Gwalior, but 


1 
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Cum» st XMi tri/U 


the other contiguous Provinces show a still higher figure. As regards Lepers, 
Central India occupies an intermediate position. 

118. Multiple infirmities. —Before each infirmity is noticed separately 

the returns of co-existant infirmities may 
be considered. It will bo aeon that the 
total population afilicted viz., 18,025 is 
less by 161 than the total of all 4 
infirmities. That is because the inargi^- 
ly noted cases of co-existant uifirmitias 
were recorded. 155 persona suffer from 
double infirmities in the manner detailed 
in the table and 3 persons are afflicted with 
the triple misfortune of insanity, deaf- 
mutism and blindness. Cucres^Mindiug 
figures for 1921 are unavailable as the 
entTie.s relating to dual infirmities were 
ignoced. 


InAnniUH. 


Per- 

Mali. 

Ualaa. 

Ke- 

nadai. 

1 


3 

3 

4 

Total 

. 

1S8 

7t 

79 

Inoone and Blind . 


90 

IS 

14 

Ihmum and L«p(ir . 


1 

1 

• a 

liuaiM> and Ocal-innte 


M 

2S 

23 

Leper and Blind . 


IS 

8 

6 

linarAad DMf'iBiile 
JHiiikd Deftf'Caata 


1 

1 

• • 


64 

23 

31 

ImmiT Deaf-aote 
HUod* 

and 

3 

a 

1 


Insanity- 
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119. Locality.—28 per 100,600 
returned as insane in C<mtral India. 


lutamilg ia Ut WuU 


State. 

pyppottioB 
per 100.000. 


1 


a 

SaHatia 

• • 


48 

SSainau 

• t 


46 

Indore 



37 

Khilobipor 

• « 


36 

Raigarb 

• • 


33 

Jaom . 

• • 


31 

Nanincbnarb . 


37 

Bbopal 

• • 


16 


males and 18 per 100,000 females were 
The proportions vary from State to State 
and the same is illustrated for botii the 
sexes together in die map. Insanity is 
more prevalent in the West than in the 
Bust. The former has more towns and 
insanity is supposed to be a conooimuit- 
tant of civilisation. Its incidence is high 
in the central and wcstcni Mulwa States. 
In the Bhopal ^Vgsncy as we move west 
from eastern MaXwa it increases. Tims 
Bhopal has only 15 and Khilcliipur at the 
farthest west has 35. The whole tract is 
homogeneous and there is no reason why it 

































































































































































DIAGRAM SHOWING THE NUMBER PER 100,000 OF EACH SEX 
IN EACH DECENNIAL AGE-PERIOD 

INSANE. deaf mute. 
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should vary. It is doubtful whether in Central India locality has any influence. 
It is stated that insanity nrevails in the hills or at the foot of the hills. The scatter¬ 
ed nature of the territories makes it difficult to verify this. The compact States 

in the Viudhyas, however, do not support 
inmiig in kio siaia. this couclusion. While Jhabuu shows the 

highest incidence for the w’holc of Central 
India the similar tract of Ali-Bajpur shows 
the lowest whereas Barwani has hidf of 
Jhabua’s pro[)ortion. These are Bhil areas 
and the fluctuations are not easily trace¬ 
able to any definite lanscs. The projKir- 
tions in the principal States of the Eastern 
Division are given below : — 


I>iicaUtj. 

I’TOpOTtWO 
{vrr lOO/XW. 

1 

a 

Jlwbiia .... 

67 

Barwkiii .... 

as 

AU-K«jpnr .... 

11 


Datm. 22 

Chhatarpui ........... IB 

Orrhha ........... 14 

Chorkhori.11 

Poona. 

Somtbor.B 

Ajaigarii..19 

Nogod.,20 

Maihar..16 

Rewa. 18 


120. Age and Sex. —From the statistics it appears that insanity is more 
prevalent among the males than among the foma^. The number of females 
afUicted to 1 ,000 males is (304. Next to leprosy this is the lowest ratio. In cases 
of unmarried females there is perhaps concealment. In the upper classes women 
have a greater standard of comfort, which helps them to tide over ci^s in life 
arising out of maternity or ill-health. The proportionate number of insancs by 
age-perimis is given in different forms in Subsidiary Tables II and I1I._ The 
proportion by decennial age-periods is illustrated graphically. The rise in the 
cur\’es shows that insanity develops before 30. It is pomewhat earlier among the 
females in the age-period 10-20. There is another rise for them in the period 30- 
40. These two periods correspond respectively to those of premature mother¬ 
hood and of the strain of excessive child-bearing and other family worries. There¬ 
after the curves show a decline. This may mean the insane ah' and fall out in 
number, but Subsidiary Table III shows otherwi.se. The proportion of male 
and female lunatics is highest over 55. 

During the decade insanity has increapcd by 88 per cent. This is almost 
three times the rise in blindness and six times that in leprosy. I am inclined to 
suspect the increase in insanity and the accuracy of the returns lends itself to 
doubt. Insanity includes other kinds of mental disorder and our retunis to be 
accurate must exclude the congenitally weak-mindwl. Complete insanity manifests 
itself in adolescence and if there is a decrease in the number of insane at the age- 
perioil 0-10 it ought to point to a greater degree of accuracy. The figures show 
that 4 per 100,000 were returned os insane in 1921 in the apc-|»oriwl 0-10 while 
the corresponding number for 1931 in the same age graup is 9 per 100,000. Irutcnd 
of a decrease, the increase is doubled. A considerable error of diagnosis has 
crept in and the figures for insane include those who are suffering from some form 
or another of congenital idiooy. The increase in lunacy is therefore much 
exaggerated and the rise cannot be over 25 per cent. 
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CJHAPTKB vn.—INFlftlOTISS. 

J)enf~mn Hsrtu 
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CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY 

SHOWING 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF DEAF MUTES 

BY STATES 




AotevT Mika 


'LL 


^ fcj at-: 


eetcw 10 


to-40 


50-70... 


f 


121. Main figures. —According to the Census 32 males per 100,000 and 25 
females par 100,000 are deaf-mute, in Central India. The proportional varia¬ 
tion and distribution is set 
Dtn^-^wtum bg laeahtt. Q^t jn map. The propor¬ 

tions in difiercnt localities are 
^ven in the mar^al table. 
It is stated that deaf-mutism 
co-eusts with cretinism and 
goitre and it is also believed 
the pathogenic cficct of certain 
waters hM some connection 
with the spread of this infirmity. 
There b no information avail¬ 
able to prove or disprove these 
conclusions so far as these 
parts are concerned. This is 
a question for investigation by 
the expert. There appears to 
be some connection between 
insanity and deaf-mutism and 
the returns of double infirmities 
show that 56 persons were 
returned as insane and deaf- 
mute. At the same time it 
should also be pointed out that 
nearly am equal number viz., 54 wore returned as blind and deaf-mute. In 
discussing insanity wc also saw that in Caistem Central India the number of 
insnnes was less as comparetl with that in the West, whereas the proportion 
of deaf-mutes has perceptibly increased in the East. The order acooruing to 
deaf-mutism is shown along with the order according to insanity in the following 
table:— 


VfWKT. 

Kacc. 

LoeaUiy. 

Froporlioa 
per 100.000. 

Looallty. 

Proportion 
par 100,000. 

1 


S 

I 

> 

SitaniM* . 

• 

43 

Bamihar . . 

72 

Banruii 

• 

69 

DaUa 

67 

lUjfarli 

• 

4S 

Kagod • 

60 

KlifloUpitr« 

* 

87 

• • 

43 

Jhabna . 

• 

34 

Ajaigarh . . 

37 

SMlaok 

• 

32 

Charkhari . 

31 

NmrnugbgBrli 

. 

38 

UtoUia . . 

*7 

Jaoi» 

• 

30 

Parma . . 

27 

Indora . 

• 

18 

Beva . 

35 

Bhopal . 

• 

19 

Chbatarpor . 

19 
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Convparative orders according to Insanity and Deaf-mutism. 


Wmt. 

East. 




Order 

Oidar 





Order 

Order 

Locmlitjr. 



woording U> 

•ocording to 

Loeolitj. 



snx>rtliii4 to 

sevordiag iv 



dcal-nctiim. 

luauitty. 





drsl-muliiitn. 

Inwnily, 

1 



I 

S 


1 



■a 

S 

Sailmnk . 



« 

X 

Datfai 




s 

1 

Biumku . 



3 

3 

CUiAtarpar 




10 

0 

Indore . . 



10 

4 

Orebba . 




8 

7 

Kiukbipar . 

Jaore . . 



4 

7 

6 

7 

Cbarkbari 

Paiure 




7 

0 

8 

« 

K>ls«rii . . 



s 

e 

Suntbar. 




1 

10 

NanioKbgarb . 



8 

0 

Aj*igarb 




6 

s 

Bbop^r . 



0 

10 

Nagod . 




3 

s 

Jbabu* . 



6 

1 





4 

5 

Banrani . 



1 

8 

Rows 




0 

4 


In some places the orders are hopelessly displaced. Nevertheless the coinci¬ 
dence in other cases merits recognition, ^me colour is lent to the idea that 
insanity and deaf-mutism overlap in these areas and it is perha|)8 just a chance 
that the enumerator has thrown them into one category or another. 

122. Age and Sex.- The distribution of the deaf-mutes by decennial age- 
periods in 1921 and 1931, is show n in the preceding diagram. The greatest 
numlK-r is concentrated in the age-periods 6-10 and 10-20. Reaf-mutisin is 
generally congenital but children afflicted with it suffer omission as the parents 
will not disclose its existence. Many are ignorant of its existence as it is usual 
for the parents to think that it is merely a case of retarded development. Our 
6gures are subject to this omission and also to a wrong inclusion of those who 
are in senile decay in the later ages. The deaf-mutes are short-lived and there 
should be a steady decline l)etweeu 30 and 50. The increase in the figures in 
the later age-periods after 65 is the result of including i>ersons who are hard of 
hearing due to old age. The proportion of females to one thousand males is 759. 
This proportion is higher than that of insanity. 

Blittdnestf. 
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123. Wain figures.—In Central India 166 males per 100,000 and 248 females 
j)er 100,000 are totally blmd. The map sets out the variations from State to 
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CHAPTEB VIL-r-nmKMlTIBS. 


Wot. 

Easr. 

Locality. 

Proportion 
per 100,000. 

Locality. 

PiDpoatlaB 
per 100,000. 

1 


s 

1 


2 

Raigkrii 

• 

320 

Datia 


446 

Nualnxhjtarh 

* 

312 

Samthar . 


384 

lodon . 


268 

Chlkatarpor 


353 

Khileliipiu'. 

• 

203 

Ajaigarh . 


296 

SaiUiu . 


228 

Orohha . 


2^ 

Sitamau . 


2U 

Maiiiar . 


248 

Bhopal 


107 

SagiKl 


203 

Jaora 

a 

107 

Chvkhari 


187 

Barwani 


132 

Panna . 


162 

Jhabaa 


128 

Rena . 

• 

142 


State. It is leafct prevalent in the hillv States of Ali-Rajpur (13), Barwani 

(132), Jhabua (128) and Rewa 
BiMu^hyiocaUtf. jj, jg marked in 

those places which lie wholly 
on the plateau or on the low- 
lying parts in the East. These 
include Datia (446), Sanithar 
(884), Rajgarh (326), Naraingh- 
garh (312) and Baoni (370). 
Blindness is supposed to lie 
les.s prevalent in parts where 
ths climate is humid and the 
country green. It is more 
common in places which have 
an arid soil and are exposed to 
glare. This supports to some 
extent the distribution in Central India, but it is extremely doubtfid if locality 
has a marked influence. Central India enjoys a mild climate, abundant rainfall 
and its landscape is alwajT? ])leaping to tlie eye. In AVestem countries the most 
reliable statistics deal with blindness in the fust quarter of life. There it is 
found that congenital anomalies cause 25 per cent, of blindness. Opthalmia 
neonatorum causes approximately another 25 per cent. Syphilis accounts for 10 
percent, of bluidness. Atrophy of the optic nerve and injuries respectively 
cause under 10 |)er cent. It seems the causes for blindnew are also to lie 
sought for in the diseases of the laxly bt'sides the external influences like locality 
or physical environment. 

124. Age and Sex. —The returns for blind include those who are bom with 
the infirmity and those who acquire it in lile. The age distribution of blind persons 
by decennial nge-jieriods is illustrated graphically. Blindness increases with 
age. Proportionately the number of afflicted in age-jieriod 10-16 is twice that in 
the age-periwl below 6. Its prevalence amongst males is not marked between 
the ages of 20 and 40. It is more marked amongst females in these ages. Both 
amongst male.s and females, in ages 55*60 there are twice a.H many os those in 
45-50. Over 60, 13 per tnille among males and 22 per niillo among females are 
blind. 

The number of females ufllictcd per 1,000 males is 1,420 and this is the only 
infirmity where concealment among fcmale.s is lea.st. The sex ratio increases over 

the age of 30 with great rapidity as the 
table shows. Females are afflicted more 
than the men because they spend most 
of the time in ill-ventilated phu^es and in 
low-roofed cooking places where the smoke 
is injurious to the eye. There are other 
causes also. Women have little vitality 
left after they are over 30. In ludia 
they age soon due to the burden of early 
motherhood. Then there is so much ignor- 
In backward areas like Central 


Ratio of feutaU Uiainesl by oyt. 


Age-pmod 

Ratio o( femalea 
to 1,000 malca. 

1 

3 

30—35. 

U70 

35—*«,l. 

1,668 

. 

1.7H0 

45—50. 

1.663 

60—55. 

1A58 

65—60. 

1.800 

00 and orer .... 

1.806 


ance. 


Variatioa •• tJimdatM at eaiaia ayt-ftrioiU. 


India where medical facilities are yet wanting, crude eye operations are performed 
which in large niimlier of cases result in permanent injur)’. Ignorance, dirt, 
lowcretl vitality and want of medical aid— these are in turn respimsihle for the 
high incidence of blindoe.sK among women. 

During the decade the number of blind have increased by 3,020. This in¬ 
crease should lx? attributed in 
part to a greater accuracy 
in enumeration. The marginm 
table shows that the greater 
portion of increase has taken 
place in the a^periods above 
46 years. The increase in the 
later age-groups is double that 
in the earlier ones. Here at 
least the enumerator has fol¬ 
lowed the instnietions strict¬ 


Year. 

rnnt 45 Tnaaa. 

45 rXABS AWP AnoVB. 

Malet. 

Kcraalea. 

Malea. 

FemaifM. 

1 


3 

3 

4 

5 

t»31 . 

. 

2.866 

3.123 

2,777 

4.801 

1021 . 

e 

2,600 

2.306 

2.180 

3.550 

Variation . 

• 

366 

725 

607 

1433 


ly by excluding ilim-sigbted or partially blind persons. 
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CENTRAL mOIA AGENCY 

SHOWING 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF LEPROSY 

BY STATES 




Of THl ^PULATIOII 

mow lo... JUSSI 

20-40. . __^ J 

91 _ MMi 


125. Main figures.- 22 males per 100,000 and 10 females in 100,000 ai^ 
returned as lei>ers in Central India. The map illustrates the distribution by States- 

The proportion varies consider¬ 
ably. In Sailuna there are 02 
jjcr 100,000 while in seven 
States—Bh<^l, Khilrhipur, 

Rewa, Ali-Rajpur, Mailiar, 
Pannu and Baoiii — the pro¬ 
portion is less than 10 per 
hundred mille. Tlie marginal 
table sets out the leprosy dis¬ 
tribution in Central India. In 
Mulwa, Sailuna continues to 
be the region of maximum 
concentration of lepers both 
for the Natural Division as well 
as for the Agency. In Nat- 
singhgarh, RajgaTn and Bar- 
wani there is an appreciable 
increase. Dhar and Kbilchi- 
pur show considerable decrease. The marked omission of female returns affects 
the figures of these bwalitiea. In other cases the figure.s show regional continuity. 
In the Ejist as we move ea.st from Datia. leprosy appears to grow- less in 
intensity and here too the regional continuity of figures persirts. Datia and 
Chhntarpur continue to be the centres of maximum concentration while Panna 
and Rewa have the lowest pnijM»rtion l>oth in IU3I and 1921. 

120. Age and Sex.— The age distribution of the lepers show's that it increases 
.steadily after the age of 30 and up to the sixtieth year. Below 6 no returns are 
reconled and in the age-period 10-20, the proportion is 7 per 100,000. Unlike 
the other three infinnities le|)roHy is not congenital and its prevalence *m to be 
looked for in the later age-peri(Mis. The leper is short lived and the curves fall 
after the age of sixty. Concealment among females is highest in leprosy. There 
are only 426 females to 1,000 males. 
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28 

27 
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Ralffarh 

«4 

S7 

19 

19 

Chhatarpnr 

Btjaarar 
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18 

31 

10 
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SI 

17 
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13 

IS 
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£9 

S3 

Ajaisarh . . 

IS 

SI 

SItaman 

IS 

30 

Sainthar . 

IS 

3 
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S3 

to 

Orehha . . 
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13 

Jkabaa 

•3 

IS 
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6 

Ratlani 

t2 

14 

|4aihar . . 
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to 


Panna . . 
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CHAPTER Vn. —INPIRBimES, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Infirm prr 100.000 of thr total population. 




lanamc. 

DaAr-Mirra. 

Bund. 

Lara 

Ha 

Natnral Diriiioo. 


Halca. 

Femalm. 

Halm. 

nimako. 

Maloi. 

Peiaalea. 

Hake. 

Pema 
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1031. 

1021. 

1031. 

1031. 

1031. 

1921. 

1031. 

1021. 

1931. 

1921. 

1931. 

1931. 

1031. 

1921. 

lost. 

1031. 
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S 

3 

4 

0 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
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16 

18 

n 

82 

36 

25 

23 

166 

152 


203 

22 

a 

u 

10 

Wcat 

. 

30 

28 

83 

16 

26 

40 

20 

26 

116 

176 

259 

2S4 

29 

28 

18 

14 

1. EHtish Pargnn* ol Maniinr 

28 

.. 

61 

47 

60 

41 

61 

47 

84 

82 

163 




01 

a* 

S. Indore . 

• 

43 

26 

31 

18 

18 

29 

18 

16 

207 

184 

328 

279 

32 

so 

14 

11 
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A. Ilhopnl • 

• 

18 

10 

12 

14 

24 

62 

13 

41 

164 

262 

240 

200 

10 

15 

8 

13 

4. KbUrhipur . . 

a 

80 

33 

10 

11 

58 

00 

14 

43 

237 

256 

388 

200 

8 

62 

0 

•• 

A Narringfagerh . 

• 

29 

23 

34 

ID 

34 

30 

22 

31 

223 

142 

396 

300 

07 

36 

20 

21 

0. Rajgarh 

• 

48 

17 

20 

18 
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36 

40 

200 

179 

380 
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03 

20 

11 
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173 
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38 

SA 

21 
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10 
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28 
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S3 

38 
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340 

41 

70 

17 

36 
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08 

20 

48 

18 

39 

43 

38 

34 
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61 
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96 

32 

17 

13 
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.. 
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•• 
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•• 
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19 
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41 
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14 
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7 

71 

49 

03 

27 
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478 

41 

39 

16 

16 
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a 

16 

0 

13 

0 

32 

19 

21 

13 
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211 

292 

16 

16 

6 

11 
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* 

12 

4 

0 

6 

30 

D 

23 

7 
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97 

186 
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0 

3 

4 

6 

S&. Samthar. 
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18 
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D 
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a 
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7 
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79 
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108 

366 

290 

17 

24 

2 

16 


Nora.—Pygona lac Ehaniadbana bac« baeo Inelodcd in the Eaai. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE H. 


(•) Infirm per 100,000 anfi 

(b) Female infirm per 1,000 males 


at rertain ace-perintfs. 



Age. 



Total 

Amitrnu). 

lA’FlKM PKR 100,000. 

Lsm. 

Fuauh laraui ru 1,0U0 malu. 

iBSAira. 

DXAT-MOn. 

Bubpl 


Ualoi. 

nalaa. 

U.ln. 

Ko- 

Tl.U. 

UAlot. 

Fc- 

nmle*. 

lUfc.. 

mdl!! 

1U1-. 

Fo- 

mUea. 

Tot*] 

•fflicted. 

Inwim 

IW- 

mata. 

mituL 

I«(wr. 



1 



3 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

IS 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

ToUl 




M6 

299 

28 

18 

88 

89 

UM 

248 

82 

10 

U96 

604 

759 

1.420 

438 

0—8. 

• 



08 

51 

4 

4 

16 

13 

47 

38 

-- 

.. 

792 

1.211 

786 

778 

•• 

8—JO 




ISO 

07 

17 

11 

40 

26 

70 

61 

3 

1 

601 

000 

SOfl 

704 

4<)0 

10—18 

• 



133 

103 

10 

14 

30 

31 

80 

06 

7 

3 

680 

003 

(UK 

722 

370 

18—20 

• 

• 


200 

183 

38 

24 

40 

31 

IIH 

88 

11 

7 

714 

503 

608 

7(Vi 

647 

20—S5 

• 

• 


131 

126 

37 

18 

36 

36 

101 

83 

10 

8 

674 

380 

001 

704 

818 

58—30 

• 

• 


103 

130 

44 

so 

23 

SS 

104 

120 

10 

11 

883 

418 

837 

1,143 

882 

90—se 

• 


• 

108 

SOO 

41 

S3 

28 

23 

00 

148 

33 

0 

047 

028 

881 

1470 

244 

38—40 

♦ 


• 

234 

370 

41 

37 

31 

SS 

117 

309 

44 

30 

1481 

023 

776 

1,008 

566 

40—48 

• 


• 

570 

411 

S3 

23 

33 

22 

176 

340 

46 

20 

1486 

712 

713 

1,780 

683 

48—50 

• 

• 

• 

460 

721 

33 

37 

36 

38 

334 

636 

70 

27 

1443 

706 

846 

1,003 

337 

BO—88 

• 

• 


503 

701 

34 

27 

34 

34 

367 

638 

72 

23 

1463 

730 

(MO 

I 4 O 8 

291 

66—00 




073 

1,610 

47 

43 

61 

41 

703 

1.40S 

00 

30 

1.687 

000 

800 

1.600 

403 

•rs 

9 

3 

OTOf 



1.433 

9.300 

30 

40 

84 

(10 

i;isi 

3.107 

81 

37 

1,683 

1.100 

1400 

1406 

366 


SUBSIDIABT TABLE DI. 
Age Distnbntfon of I0,0#0 Infirm. 




IxiAjia. 

DtAV-iivra. 

Buao. 

Laraa. 

Ap?. 


HaknL 

Feoialfa. 

MaIm. 

Fomafea. 

Malea. 

Females. 

Maka. 

Femalea. 



1931. 

1031. 

1031. 

1021. 

1031. 

1021. 

1031. 

1021. 

1031. 

1021. 

1031. 

1031. 

1931. 

1021. 

1031. 

1921. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

16 

10 

17 

Total 

• 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

10,000 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

10,000 

0 — 6 . 

• 

197 

143 

394 

170 

743 

309 

770 

SIS 

400 

372 

223 

217 

26 

IB 

•• 

33 

8—10 

• 

776 

658 

772 

667 

1.661 

936 

1496 

1,107 

668 

700 

313 

388 

197 

03 

186 

190 

10—18 

• 

828 

583 

900 

667 

1,133 

1.432 

966 

1,04.5 

600 

678 

306 

370 

382 

188 

330 

331 

18—30 

• 

1479 

901 

1462 

087 

1.107 

046 

1460 

067 

673 

487 

338 

388 

447 

183 

670 

283 

20—29 


1483 

1447 

786 

836 

1,005 

808 

084 

788 

678 

479 

333 

327 

434 

387 

628 

307 

26—30 

• 

1.387 

1.106 

061 

746 

708 

808 

880 

682 

666 

617 

440 

421 

763 

687 

068 

530 

80—36 

• 

1.118 

1427 

078 

1.104 

623 

1410 

697 

1,046 

468 

637 

4.'i4 

033 

1.132 

I4O6 

648 

1493 

38—10 

* 

033 

1,128 

001 

606 

621 

687 

636 

601 

056 

540 

770 

542 

1480 

l.r«) 

1.667 

993 

40—48 

• 

611 

879 

686 

1.048 

483 

884 

462 

803 

670 

918 

726 

864 

1,108 

1433 

1413 

1.821 

48—80 


407 

605 

583 

607 

483 

423 

638 

318 

656 

836 

i.ooe 

830 

1,329 

068 

1,049 

003 

50—68 

• 

383 

491 

463 

066 

349 

843 

203 

894 

718 

076 

797 

1.1X1 

1,040 

1445 

710 

1.954 

68—60 


331 

360 

497 

140 

328 

330 

342 

258 

964 

413 

1483 

836 

816 

603 

772 

298 

00 andom' 

414 

470 

766 

1,672 

610 

1,003 

807 

1430 

2484 

2.733 

3,031 

3,780 

1.079 

1.484 

928 

1.093 





























































































CHAPTER VIII 


Occupation. 

Section J.—Introftnctoru, 

127. Reference to Statistics. —The detailed hgiires relating to the hinctional 
distribiition of the people are exhibited in Imperial Table X which gives for 
the Agency as a whole and for each principal unit the distribution of the total 
population among earners, working dependents and non-working dependents 
with the total number of earners who have a secondary occupation and secondly 
the number of persons following each kind of occupation as their principal means 
of Uvelihood, as working dependents and as subsidiary to other occupations. 
'Fhe detailed statistics are summarised, proportioned and compared with previous 
figures in the following subsidiary tables appended to this Chapter: — 

I Gcncni Distribution of Oocuparion : — 

(а) Earners (Principal Occupation) and working Dependents. 

(б) Earners (Subaidiarv Occupation). 

II Distribution bj Sub-CUsaea in Natural Di^dsknu and Districts: — 

(a) Earners (Prindpal Occupation) and working Dependents. 

(&) Earners (Subsidiary Occupation). 

III Occupation of Females by 8ub-(!lasses and selwted Orders and Groups. 

IV Selected Occupations giving comparative figures for 1921 and 1931. 

VI Number of persons employed in— 

(а) Railways, 

(б) Poets and Telegraphs and 
(e) Irrigation. 

Subsidiary Tables V, VII and VTTT relating to occ^ations of Selected Castes 
and ormnized industry have been omitted. Imperial Tables XI —Occupation by 
Caste, Tribe or Race and XII—Educated Unemployment have not been com¬ 
piled for the Agency as a whole. 

128. The basis of the figures. —The information relating to the occupation 
followetl by the whole population was obtained from the answers eliciteafrom 
columns 9, 10, 11 and 12 of the Ueneral Schedule. The classification of the 
enmuerated as Earner or Dependant was recorded in column 9 and particulars 
relating to occupation generally in columns 10 (Principal Occupation) and 11 
(Subsimary Occupation) and if any one was engaged in an organized industrv 
it was entered in column 12. The main instructions for filling up these columns 
as printed on the Cover of the Enumeration Book for the guidance of the 
Enumerator ran as follows:— 

Column 9.—Enter “ Earner ” or “ Dependent ”. A woman who does house work is a 
dependent, so is a son who works in the field but does not earn separate wages. 
A cultivator cultivating as a principal occupation is an Earner. 

Column 10.—Enter the principal means of livriihood of all persons who actually do 
work or cany on buaiueas. whether personal]j or by means of servants or* who 
live on honse-rent, jwnsioii, etc. Enter the exact occupation and avoid vague 
terms euch os “ service ", " writing ” or " labour Write particulars such aa 
IVivaU; Ber\ant. Bania's C^ook ; Clerk. Army Department. Replies euch as are 
given to a Magistrate are not enough. For example in the case of labour, say 
whether in the fields, or in a Cool mine or jute factory, cotton mill or lac fac¬ 
tory, or Elartiiwork, etc. In the case of agncaltore, distinguish between persons 
who do iK)t cultivate personally, who cultivate their own Innd, who cultivate 
rented land and who are hired labourers. If a makes the articles be 

sells be sliould be entered os “ maker and sellw ’* of Uieni. Women and cbUdreit 

t IM ) 
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who work at any occupation which hdps to augment tho family income by per¬ 
manent and regular work for which a return is obtained in cash or kind must 
be entered in column 9 ua comer and their occupation shown in column 10. For 
dependents make a X only in column 10. 

Column 11.—Enter here any occupation which actual workers pursue at any tin» of 
the year in addition to their principal occupation. Thus, if a person lives princi¬ 
pally by his earnings os a boatman but partly also by fiahing. the word “ lioat- 
man ” will be entered in column 10 and ‘‘fisherman" In column 11. If an 
actual worker has no additional occupation a cross (X) will be put. Dependents 
who help to support the family by subsidiary work without actually earning 
wages, f.g., a woman who help* in the field as well os domg house work, will be 
shown in this column. For other dependent* a X will l)o put. 

Cofiimn 12.—For nmnagera, clerks, operative* and workmen employed in a facti^ or 
by anv person employing intlnsfiy fill up the name of the industry i.c., biacuit* 
making, coal mining. For indivkliuil workers ni>l employed by others put a 
X. 


121). Changes in the Occupation Returns.—At the outset it Is necessary to 
understand, certain important changes that have been uuide in the <>rcupntion 
returns which are a marked feature in this O'euiiua. In the previoiw Cnmuis the 
poputatio'u wa.H divided into '* .Vctual \v»)rke*8 ” and " l)e|»eudenta ‘ .\ctual 
workers ’ included jjersous who actually did work or carried on oiisincas whether 
personally or by means of servants, or w'ho live<J on their estate, capital, etc. 
Children who worked at any occupation which helped to augment the fitmllv 
income were also included among Actual workers, dilldren and w’omen and 
old or infirm persons who di«l no work either personally or by means of servants 
were treated as Dependents. The occupations of the Actiwl workers were reconled 
under two heads: Principal and Subsidiary. Under the former the occupation 
mainly relied on for support and from which the major part of one’s income wus 
derived was shown. Under the latter head any other wcupation or the moat 
important of the other occupations followed at any time of the year w’as recoitlod. 
For I)ej)endents the principal occupation of tho Actual workers who supported 
them wus shown. 


sious 


of poftvialioK mrttr* am ) 

fkptoJent*. 


On this occasion the population has been distributed over two broad ^divi- 
Eamers and Dependents and the latter have been further distinguished 

as working and uou-working dependents. 
As in 1921, the occupations have l>een 
shown under two heads—^Principal and 
Subsidiary *, but the definition of Earner 
docs not exactly correspond with that of 
* Actual worker ’ in the previous Census. 
Only those wtirkers who actually earn 
something tt» augment the family income 
by pemmnent. and regular work have been 
sliown ;is Karners. widle pers<m8 who bv 
casual and part time n.«wistance in the w'ork 
of the family c*ontrihute t<» its support 
without actually earning wages have Iteen 
treated a.s dependents. Thus the depen¬ 
dents in this Census must include a numl>er 
of persona who according to the uroccdure 


Workor* ami nrprnilrnU. 

Numhrr jprr 
mill* 

p<>|i*lati(in. 

1 

t 

1921. 


Ai'tiwl wurkm 

.'44 

|)rprtidrn(a .... 

4*10 

1931. 


Ramrr* .... 

4 nn 

IMwDtWtiU .... 

034 

Working Depeii<ienU • 

44 

Xon-vorkini; Dfpandrnta . 

4flU 


^- wa w aaa.» mv**. v^a - —-- 

of previous Ccnsu.s might have Ijeen rla88e<l lis workers. .tVgaiu, unlike tlie Cen.sus 
of 1921 when the occupation of their supporters was shown for all the dependents, 
on this wcaaion tho actual w’ork done by any dejjendents ha.s l>een shown aguin.at 
them as subsidiar}’ ot cupation while non-working dej)endent« have l>een shemm 
without any occupation at all. 

130. Earners and working dependents.— It is apparent from above that it 
was necessary to make a clear nn«l as far as pfmihle unumbignons distinction 
Isjtween an earner and a working dciKuident. A wholetime vs'^orker in an t>ccupa- 
tion was generally an earner. A part-time worker when he obtained wages was 
also an earner. 6ut a memlwr of a family who works whole time in assisting the 
earner in the family otu-upation or n part-time assistant who lielp.s the family in 
its oecujMition without receiving any wages Itcoomes a working dejiendeut. The 
following in.structions gi\'i‘M in (lie lmrK*rial Census Code tlhaiUer VM were service 
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able in understanding the nature of the implications involved in these distinc¬ 
tions :— 

(9) Only those women and children will be fihown as earners who help to augment the 
familv income by permanent and regulau’ work for which a return is obtained In cash or in 
kind. A woman who looks after her house and cooks the food is not an earner but a depen¬ 
dent. But a woman who habitually collects and sells firewood or cowdung is thereby adding 
to the family income, and should be shown as on earner. A woman who regularly assists her 
husband in his work \e.g., tlie wife of a potter who fetches the clay from wMch he makes his 
pots) is an all time assistant, but not one who merely renders a little occasional help. A boy 
who sometimes looks after his father's cattle is a dependent, but one who is a regular cowherd 
and earns pay as sneh in cash or in kind should bo recorded as such in column 10. It may be 
assumed, as a rough and ready rule that boys and girls over the ape of 10 who actually do field 
lalmur or tend cattle are adding to the income of their family and should therefore be entered 
m column 10 and 11 according to whether they earn i»y or not. Boys at School or College 
should be entered as dependents. Dependents who assist in the work of the family^ and con- 
trihnte to its support without actually earning wages should be shown as dependents in column 
9 and under subsidiary occupation in column 11. 

Inspite of a plethora of instructiona and circulars, there was a cooMderable 
misunderstanding over these qucstioi^ and constantly difficulties were cropping 
up requiring further elucidation. oSy two points deserve notiw as they are 
of some importance. In column 11, the occupation of the working dependents 
was the form of the assistance given and not the name of the (pupation in which 
the dependent assisted. In the case of agriculture, the conditions in which are 
somewhat distinct and peculiar, the occupation shown in colimin 11 was classed 
under the principal occupation of the earners. Otherwise the figures for agri¬ 
cultural labour would have been unduly and even wrongly augmented. It was 
also laid down that in all cases in which the members of a family ore regular and 
all time assistants of the head member in whoso name the cultivatory rights are 
held the entries for such assistants jdiould lie the same as those for the head 
member. For instance the patta of the fields is in the name of the eldest brother 
in a joint family but his younger brothers and grown up sons' equally do the 
field work with him. All were treated as earners. It i^ely happens that merely 
the legal holder of the cultivatory rights is able to cultivate the fields all by him¬ 
self without the full and effective help of the able bodied grown up male members 
in the family. In the case of the boys and girls, the rough and ready rule was 
those under 12 years should be invariably shown os dependents unless they work 
for others and obtain wages. 

131. Glassification Scheme.—In the classification of the returns of occupa¬ 
tion Dr. Jacques Bertillon’s scheme, as adopted for the Indian Census has been 

followed. The scheme was 
elaborately explained in the 
India Report of the 1911 and 
need not be recapitulated hero. 
All the occupations returned 
are arranged in 4 main classes 
divided into 12 sub-classes as 
shown in the margin. These 
latter have been further sub¬ 
divided into 55 Orders and 
105 Groups. The more impor¬ 
tant principles which have 1>een 
followed in classifying the de¬ 
tailed occupations under the 


A. —Prmlortlon of BaW'J 

nutrrialf. 

B. —Pre|i«rn(ii>n 

•ninpl.v of mutHria! 

■UMtaneM. 


/ 


C.—PobRe 

•nd Ubend ArU. 


D. — Jlbirrllnlirou* 


Sub-ebuB. 


L E.xploitAtion id AninuU* and 
VofsolAtlon. 

11 . ExplotUtiiMi of minanUi. 

III. Induntnr. 

IV. Traniip^. 

V. Trade. 

VI. Public Fnn*. 

VII. Public Adminirtration. 

VI11. Profratium and Uberat Arta. 
IX. Fbnoiu tiring un their iiii-onie. 
X. DomecUc Senrico. 

XI. ImuffieienUy dmcrlbed oecupa* 
tiooa. 

XU. Unproductive. 


various groups are noticed in the following extracts from the note which 
accompanied the Alphabetical Index of Occupations circulated by the Census 
Commissioner for India :— 

(a) Where a person both makes and sells he is daa^ed na a “ maker On the same 
principle when a person extracts some snbatance, such as saltpetre, sulphur, 
carbonate of soda, etc., from the ground and also refines it, he is shown in sub¬ 
class 11—Exploitation of Minerals, and not in sub-class III — Industry, 

(2) Industrial and trading occupations lue divided into 2 main categories:— 

(o) those where the occupation is classified according to tho material worked in, 
and 

(6) those where it is classified according to the use which it serves. 
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a general rule the Brat category is reserved for the mauidac^ and sale of 
the use of which is not auaUy determined, but it abo moludea specked article for wbeh tht^ 
b no appropriate head in the second caUsgory. For example, wlide ihoe-^era 
in the Lond category (Order 12. Group «2). the makers of water^a. s^dlery. leather port¬ 
manteau and the like are included in the ftrat category (Order 6, Group ). , , . 

In a few casea occupations have been classed according to the material worked ^ 
though certain articles made of it are speciliod, because the materj^ ^ 
of t^ occupation than the articles made. Thus makers of palm- eid fans 
Group 56 rather than Group W. Makers of bamboo screens, leaf pUtes, etc., have also been 

shown m Or^M.^^ploy^ in UaUway Carriage factories have bwn shown in 

instead of iin.Lr Onlcr 16, because those factories m indm are always worked 
direct by the railways. The manufacture and repair of railway tmeks ^d 
carriages is an integral part of the operations of the railway au^onties. fho 
prin^lo on which the classification is made is analogous to that followed m the 
case of makers and sellers or diggers and refinexa. , .kt 

(4) On the other hand raUway police and railway doctors are classih^ m Groups 167 
' ' aud 169, respectively, because the primarj' duty of pciwns thus ^ployed i^ 
in the one case ihe prevention and detwrtiou of crime, and m the other the hool- 

\ ina of disease. _i. _i. 

As a gone^ rule it mav be said that wherever a man’s personal oocu^Uon w^h 

mvoUt* training, t.g.. l^t of a 

th® hc»ti r^ssTTod {or tiiat oocup®tioa< Lxcoplioiia Imvc 1RS& fhiUif, uiiwOvcr, xu wiMa Where 
the work m which he is employed invoU*es furUm specialisation. For this reason a marine 
engmoer mclassed in Group 1U2 and a rhrer mnweyor in Group 103. Uffieem of Government 
w^ Delation is covered by some other Group {e.g.. doctors, dergymen, professor^ ik> 8^. 
forest, settlement aud railway ofiicets and other csUblishments, etc.) will bo included m that 
Group a nfl not under Group 159. Govemmeut peons and chuj/mn* oGicr than those m the 
above-mentioned establishments will be included in this Group and not in Group 111. 

132. Arrangement oi detailed occupations. — ^The arrangement of Jetted 
occupations generaUy follows the system adopt^ in 1921 with few uuuor adjust¬ 
ments In the nature of re-arrangeuxent of certain occupations within a bub-1 lass 
or Order, amalgamation or amplification of certain Groups and in few cases tram- 
fex of u Group from one Order or Sub-Clftsa to another* Consequently uuiuber 
of Orders has been reduced from 50 to 55 and that of Groups mcreased from 1«1 
to 195 since the last (Jemus. >Some of the mure important changes may be noticed 

The agricultural occupations under Sub-Order (o) cultivation. Order 1, Sub-Llass 1 were, 
m 1921, slmwn m 6 Groups as follows:— 

1. Income Irom rent of agricultural land. 

2. Ordinary cultivaton. 

3. Agents, managers ol landed Eistates, clerks, rent collectors, etc. 


4. Farm servonta. 

6. Field labourer*. . . 

In the preseut arrangemeut the agriculturists have been distinguished as uon-culUvaling 
proprietors, cultivating owners and tenant cultivators, the farm servants and field labourers, 
^ing shown together as agriculturul labourers, whUe the ogeuU and mam^cra ol private 
owner* have been differentiated trom btate servants, and rent coUector*, clerks, etc., have 

been allotted a separate Group. r . i 

Under SulnOrder (b) the old Groujis have been spht up to show separate hguroa for t^ 
more importout special crops, smii aa the Pan-Vine. Under Forwtry [8ub-^der (c)J the 
wood-cutters and charcoal burners have been separated from the collectors of forest produce. 
Among the stock raisers, sheep, goat and pig breeder* who were shown separately m the pre¬ 
vious Census have been combined with lumismcn and sliepherds in Group 23. A new 
(26) has been addeil lor lac oultivatiou under the raisers of small animals and insects. In the 
past Census the>’ were probably iududed with the lac coUectorsor manufacturer*. bub-Ciaas 

jj_gxploitatiou of minerals has been wholly ro-arraiiged : the three Order* of 1921 (Mmes , 

UuarriM of hard rock*; and bait, etc.), liave been re-classed as non-meUdlic and metafile luine- 
rals and the Groups have been split up to give separate details lor the principal metals and 
other substances. Among the textile industries (Order 5, bub-Class 111), the cotton spmners 
have been incluilctl with the sixers and weavers, wool carders and spinners with the blanket 
and carpet weavers which latter are no more shown. Other fibres shown separately in 1921 
ate now classed with rope, twine and string. Under Hides, skins, etc., no distinction is kept 
between tanners, curriers, etc., and maker* of leather articles, while under Ceramics sepwate 
details for smaller iudustries, such a* glass aud crystal ware ami porcolam crockery, liave been 
eliminated. Manufacturers ol dyes, paint and ink and Paper, cardboard and papier mache 
do not now find a separate Group under Chemical ftoducte properly so called and an^i*goua. 
Ol thoae engaged in Food iudusUies the manulactorers of Tobacco, Opium aud Ganja have 
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uiinb boi'U allotted a Bcparale Utoup, wliile Buken and liiaouit niiikers, Fiah curera and makers 
(if Butter, Clteese and Ghi have been nu^rgod in Others. Under the uidustrlcs of Dress and 
tlio Toilet, tho embroiderers who in 11121 were classed with tuilois, millmers, etc., have boon 
ahuwii witii the hut and cup nudeers, while the several building industries have boen grouped 
together. The managers and employees of places of public entertainment, clubs, etc., who 
were shown under misfellancoua and unddined industries in 1921 have been transferred to 
Letters, Arts and the Sdences under Frofesaions and Liltcrol Arts. Othnr smollor industries 
in Umt Order have been grouped together. Under Transport by Water, the ship-ow'ncrs and 
thnir employees have been grouixd with boat-owners, etc., and tho employees in horbotini, 
ducks, etc., with those employed on Uio maintenance of hurlmuts, rivers, etc., while the labourers 
of the two categories Luvo also liocn combined. Trade in wihxI, cork, etc., boa been qdit up 
to show ecputatdy tlmse dealing in wood (not fncl), in liorks, in bumlKKM and canes and in 
thatches owl othu forest produce, llnwkcrs of drink and fumUtuffs havu been separated 
from the hawkers in gcuerul and given a separate Group undcj' Hotels, Cafes, restaurants, etc., 
whilst the groups under Other Trade in foudstuifs have been redistributed us fur food indus¬ 
tries. Medical practitioners have been distinguished os registered oiul un-n^stcred ones, 
Dentists and VeUiriuary burgooos. Likewise Authors and Editors, Artists and Heulptors, 
.Istranomeis and Botanists, Astrologeia and Fortune-telleni have liecu distinguished this time. 
Of the d om es t ic aenronta, only the iuuUm driveta and clooncra have Immiu ueporutely shown, 
all other cloeaee being amalgamated under other domestic servanto. 

133. Form of presentation of statistics.— The form in which the occupation 
are finally presented ^ IjupedaUTaWe X .differs friHU that of 1921 

due to thc diauge in the metbixl of enumeration. In 1921 the total nuui'oet of 
persons (workers as well as non-workets) dependent on each occupation for their 
support was shown together w'ith an indication how far agriculture was foUoweii 
us a secondary occupation in combination with the different primnpal means ^of 
subsistence. Now we are not in a position to ascertain the extent to which each 
occupation gives support to the non-working population. Thus we are unable 
to distribute the entire population according to the means of their livelihood. 
The distribution of the working population only (Earners and working depen¬ 
dents) according to the occupations followed h^ therefore been shown in the 
table which also gives information as to the extent to which each kind of occupa¬ 
tion is resorted to as a subsidiary means of livelihood of the people. The arrange¬ 
ment of 1921 enabled us to gauge the extent to which each occupation gave 
support to the people as the principal means of their livelihood and how far agri¬ 
culture supplemented other occupations. In the present arrangement we can 
know how mr each occupation engages the working jmpulation in various fonus, 
as principal occupation of the chief earners, as the means of employment of the 
working assistants and us a secondary pursuit of the earners who need to augment 
their income from the principal source. 

134. Difficulties in classification. —^To gutud against the difficulty in classi¬ 
fying the entries relating to occupation, the States had been request^ to send 
hsts oi any obscure or local terms that had been used in the schedule together 
with their exact significance. This was very helpful in the classification of the 
agricultural occupations which owing to the prevalence of various terms relating 
to land tenures in the different States \vould otherw^ise have presented a good 
deal of difficulty specially in the classification of the agriculturists. In the States 
where the rights of ownership usually vest in the Ruhu: himself and where there 
is no Zaniiivian system of land revenue settlement, the classes of land holders 
which can be rightly treated us ‘ owners' ore few. Generally, the Jagirdars and 
Muajidar$ who hold various kinds of land grants in the States have l^en classed 
as owners. In Indore State however the class of tenure-holders w’ho are called 
Khatedars and who have an hereditary occupancy right in their holdings have 
been treated as owners. Certain returns of occupation in dual terms were also 
noticed, e.g., ghas-lakri or laJcri-ghas hechm. In such tases the retums have 
l>cen classified according to the tenu which occurred first. General terms such 
as ‘ shop-keeper ’, ‘ service ’ and ‘ general labour ’ could not be totally avoided 
and in fact the use of the last meutioned term hud to be jicrmitted to cover the 
large number of labourers who have no one kind of hvbour to engage Lhoit< through 
the greater part of the year and who are generally employed on all kinds of odd 
and miscellaneous work, and the figures under Order 52 mostly represent these. 
Generally speaking, there w'ere no insurmountable diilicultics in the wav of classi¬ 
fication. Tho abstraction and tabulutiou work was carried out in a ceiitral ottit'e 
at Indore and each State had deputed some oflicials to it. This enabled co-opera¬ 
tion and co-ordination in work and any doubts were settled by reference to the 
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State officials who were able to explain the significance of any terms used. The 
Central India Agency has had no local vernacular index of occupations and the 
general index issued by the Census Cuimnissioner for India has been found to bo 
sufficient for all practical purposes. 

135. Accuracy of the Becord. —The correct return of occupation has 
rightly been held to bo the most difficult to secure at a general Census. When 
wo bmr in mind the agency employed in the collection of the information, the 
subtleties involvetl in tlie ulstinction between earners and dependents, between 
principal and subsidiary occupations and l>etwccn working and non-working 
dependents and the difficulty felt in cases of multiple occupations, of selecting 
the two most important ones for entry in the schedule, it is no wonder if inaccu¬ 
racies have persisted although every attempt is made to minimise the .source of 
errors the most conamon form of which lies in tlie use of such general terms as 
service, labour, agriailture, shop-keeping, etc. It is possible in few cases the 
traditional caste occupation also may have obstrured the real means of subsistence. 
Some zealous enumerators were of decided opinion that a subsidiary octmpation 
should be entered in all cases for it was thought a pity to let it go blank. This 
led a local wit in one place to enter the subsidiary occupation of a cliild of three 
years as * playing ’. lie ought to have gone a step further and entered the prin¬ 
cipal occupation as ‘ crying ’ in column 10 and when not in a fretting mood, its 
subsidiary occupation as * playing ’. In some cases of combined manufacturer 
and trader, such as sweetmeat m^er and seller, and oil presser and seller, etc., 
the returns may have been made in the latter class. The vernacular term ‘ O/iar- 
ka-kam ’ which would ordinarily connote household work was sometimes wrongly 
used to indicate work in the fields of the family. 


Of acral OcrapoKuoal DiitlribvHon of Hr. poptbtlion. 


Section Tl.^Sfatistical results of the Occupation Census. 

130. General distribution. —The marginal table gives the general occupa¬ 
tional distribution of the population of the Agency, it is also illustrated in the 

diagram on the opposite page. Of the 
0,032,720 jiersons enumerated 3.384,811 or 
51 per cent, are engaged in various txxrupa- 
tions as comers and working dependents 
and 49 per cent, represent the entirely 
dependant population. Exploitation oi 
animals and vegetation an.sorbs 39 per 
cent, of the population which is practically 
the pensiniago for the pastoral and agricul¬ 
tural occupations. Next in importance are 
the industrial occupations which give em¬ 
ployment to over 4 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion. The bulk of these are, however, 
unorganised industries connected with the 
supply of ordinary necessities. Trade ab¬ 
sorb another 2 per cent, of the population. 
Of the remaining 5 per cent, insufficiently 
described oecupations account fur nearly a 
half, the other half being distributed in 
other occupations. The insufficiently des¬ 
cribed occupations represent the returns 
which could not be classified under any 
other head. The bulk of these are the 
general lalmorers who are engaged on all 
lands of work which probaoly includes 
agricultural operations to a considerable 
extent. Transport furnishes employment 
to 4 persons in a thousand. Public Force 
and Public AdministratioD employ respec¬ 
tively 5 and 0 persons per thousand while 
profeBsioDB and domestic service occupy 5 and 8 respectively. Over 6 persons 
in a thousand arc engaged in unproductive occupations such as beggary and 
vagrancy. 
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CHAPTER VUL—OCCUPATION. 


OccopcUon. 
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Central India is pre-eminently an agricultural country many parte of wHch 
are unopened and where trade and industry have yet to be developed on m^ern 

lines. Agriculture consequently predomi- 
piiihbHi km of m/rUtg pofniation, 1931 nad iKi. ovcTwhelmingly in evcTj place which 

is evident from the diagram opposite, 'fhe 
Western Division is on the whole more 
advanced and shows a lower percentage 
of agricultural and pastoral population than 
the E^t. The States in the southern Bhil 
countrv and the extreme east of the Agency 
individually show a comparatively higher 
proportion. Industry, trade and other oc¬ 
cupations prevail in a greater degree in 
the West tLin in the East. Owing to the 
change in the method of enumeration as 
alr^y explained exact comparison with 
the previous figures is not possible. Some 
idea as to the increase and decrease in the different classes of occupations ran 
however be gained by comparing the proportionate distribution of the working 
population of 1931 with ^e “actual workers” of 1921. We find that 
agriculture has increased considerably at the expense of other occupations. 

137. Working and non-worlriiig population, (i) Comparison with con¬ 
tiguous Provinces.—Of the 6,632,790 people enumerated in Central India 3,091,516 
... j j j j . ^ tnoo have been returned as 

propertiuH of tarturi. worhng tleptmJenU awl tuM-irorha9 dtjxniiiiif* frr 1,000 

^ of Mai popaiatioa. eamers, 293,296 as 

working dependents 
and 3,247,979 as non- 
working dependents. 
The proportional dis¬ 
tribution by Sex is 
given in the marginal 
table which also shows 
the proportions for 
the contiguous Pro¬ 
vinces. In Central 
India the working 
population comprises 
61 per cent, of the 
total, w'hile in 1921 
it amounted to 54 per 
cent. The ratio does 
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not vary much from that shown by the contiguous Prorinces. The proportion 
in which the eamers and working dependents are included in this working popula¬ 
tion however varies. The eamers mow the highest proportion in Centm India 
and the lowest in Rajputana. The sex proportion among the working popula¬ 
tion of this Agency is 33 males to 18 femdes which is practically the same as for 
the Kajputana A^ncy. The Central Provinces show' a lower ratio of the male 
workers while the United Provinces and Gwalior State exhibit a higher one. The 
number of males among the principal eamers is about twice that of females in 
this Agency as well as in the Central Provinces. In Rajputana, Gwalior and 
the Umted Provinces the males are nearly 4 times as numerous as females. These 
proportions indicate that the women in the former Provinces take a greater share 
with the men in earning their livelihood. Among the dependent population the 
females naturally preponderate everywhere. The figures show that among the 
dependent workers the proportion of females is smallest in Central India and 
greatest in the United Provmces. The other Provinces range between these two 
extremes. To some extent the variations in the sex proportion may be due to 
the manner in which the female workers may have been treated as earner or 
dependent in the enumeration. In Central India the Pardah system is less rigid 
than in the United Provinces and the principal means of subdstence of the people 
is agriculture. The females in most places are regular workers in the fields and 
toil with men to an almost equal degree. In many cases the woman is a regular 
and whole time asristant oi the cultivator throughout the agricultural season. 
In such cases she has not been treated as a depe^ent but as an earner in thi* 
Agency. 
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138. (ii) By principal States.—Taking tho principal States individtially, 
Sailana shows the highest proportion of the working population being 584 per miile, 
a. ^ Eanur.. and ,. 4 - Chi^k^ with 437 per 

A'tefa’j im ctMnd Mia. 1,000 has the lowest proportion. 


The States of Ratlam, Ssanthar, 
Datia and Indore have an 
almost equal proportion of 
workers and non-workers. In 
19 States out of the 27 for 
which figures are given in tho 
margin the wrorking population 
fulls between 450 and 550 per 
1,000. The burden of depen¬ 
dence is heavier in the States 
with a low proportion of workers 
than those with a high propor¬ 
tion. 

For the Agency as a whole 
the proportion of the working 
dependents is 45 per 1,000 of 
the total population and for 
the individual States it ranges 
from 3 in Baoni to 138 in Jaora. 
If we arrange the figures in 
three groups low (below 30 per 
1,000), intermediate (between 
30 and 60 per 1,000) and high 
(above 60 per thousand), we 
find that the middle cab^ory 
which includes Indore, Rajgarh, 
Dewas, Ratlam, Sailana, AH- 
Rajpur and .Thabua in the Wes* 
and A jnigorh, Bijawar, (.'hhatar> 
pur, and Nagod in the East is 
fairly representative. No satis- 
faetory explanation is forthcoming for tho very high and very low figures in 
certain cases. It is not at all clear why Funnu should show only 6 dependent 
workers per mille of the population and Charkhari 10 while the intervomng ami 
intermingled territory in the Chhatarpur State shows the proportion to be 48. 
Similarly the di^ence m the figures for Maihar (6), Nagod (34) and Rewa (65) U 
inexplicable. The Bhopal figure of 18 working dependents per 1,060 of the 
population cannot be compared with the high figures returned from Khilchipur 
(92) and Norsinghgarh (118). Likewise, the difference between tho proportions 
in Dhar (16) and Barwani (68) of the Southern Central India States and in 
Dewas (34) and Jaora (138) of Malwa is considerable. It w’ould seem that the 
extent to which the enumerator has been able to follow the instructions dis 
tinguishing Earner, Woridng Dependent and Non-working Dependent has varied, 
ftnW that in consequence the dependent workers have Wen treated as Earners 
in some and in others their work has been Ignored altogether. The cases 
falling in Uw latter CJategory must however lie few as in a majority of States tlie 
ratio between the working and non-working {mpulation does not differ much. 
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Class A. —Production of Itaw Materials. 

139. Production of raw materials.— The production of raw materials is 
the basis of all industrial and commercial occupations. This prinuiry indust^ 
ocenpies an overwhelmingly^ large proportion of the population everywhere in 
India, and in this Agency it forms the occupation in some form or other of 
2,724,052 persons or 41 per cent, of tho total and over 80 per cent, of the working 
population. Abont 86 per cent, of these follow the occupations in this class as 
their principal means of subsistence, 10 per cent, as working dependents and 5 per 
cent, as a secondary occupation in combmation with others. Tliis class is bnnidly 
divided into two Fub-Classes 1.—Exploitation of .Animals aud Vegetation which 
practically coven the whole population engaged leaving only 4,028 persons to be 
employed in the other Sub-Cla^ 11. —Exploitation of minerals. 
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CHAPTER Vm.— OCCUPATION. 
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140. Agriculture.—^Agriculture comprises 16 groups of occupations and 
those which are followed in this Agency are noted in the margin. It employs 

2,550 thousand people 

DulriiMtioa <) f ogritmUina l poll ution >■ Ctntmt Itdia. __ Jq jjg VarioUS bran¬ 

ches. This gives a 
percentage of 38 on the 
total population and 
75 on working 

population. About 
87 per cent, of the 
population engaged 
in agriculture have 
returned it as their 
principal occupation, 

8 per cent, follow it 
as working dependents 
and 5 per cent, as a 
subsidiary occupation 
to supplement their 
income from other 
principal sources. In 
1921 the population 
engaged in agricul¬ 
tural pursuits was 
2,179 thousand or 36 
per cent, of the total 
population. This 
means that of the ac¬ 
tual workers 67 per 
cent, followed agricul¬ 
ture : of which 65 as their principal means of livelihood and 2 only as a subri- 
diary occupation. It will be noticed that the variation in proportion is more 
marked in the working population than in the total population. This is due to 
the fact that the proportion of the working and non-working population has 
become more or less equal in the figures of this Census. Compa]^ with the 
actual workers of 1921, the working population of the agriculturists (Earners 
and working dependents) shows on increase of about 14 per cent, which is about 
25 per cent, greater than the general increase in population. This would suggest 
that the additional increase has been contributed by other occupations and greater 
accuracy in the record of agricultural labour is prominent in the figures. The 
total number of persons who nudntain themselves from the rent of agricultural 

land is 17,618 or about 
27 per ten thousand 
of the population. In 
the case of four-fifths 
of these it forms the 
principal occupation 
and one-fifth have re¬ 
course to it as a sub¬ 
sidiary means of sub¬ 
sistence while the 
number of dependents . 
who assist in this work 
is negligible. As 
pointed out already 
the population of tbi* 
class represents the 
persons who hold land 
from the States in 
J^r or Muaji or ser- 
'dee grants. The 
size of the holding 
varies acc-ording to 
the nature of the 
grant. The bulk of 
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them are however small service and religious grants and in most cases the holder 
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cultivates the land himself or through hired labour and is classified in group 6 
as a cultivating owner. Those who are classed in group 1 are the bigger 
Jagirdars and Muafidars who have larger holdings moat of which are let out to 
tenants. The proportion of those living on rent of agricultural land has practically 
reniained unchanged since the last Census. Cultivation employs 1,459,392 persons 
or 22 per cent, of the population. Of these 211,375 cultivate their owm land 
and the rest are tenant cultivators, 1 per cent, of the population resort t<j 
cultivation under these two groups as a suosidiary business, 2 per cent, follow it 
in the capacity of working dependents and 19 per cent, as their principal occu¬ 
pation. The cultivating owners and tenant cultivators between them comprise 41 
per cent, of the working population. The cultivators have slightly decreased since 
1921 when they formra 44 per cent, of the actual workers. .4gncultural labour 
furnishes employment to 1,000,647 persona as principal earners and working 
dependents and to 52,169 persons o-s subsidiary earners, that b to say, 15 per cent, 
and nearly 1 per cent, of the total population respectively. The agricultural 
labourers have increased considerablv during the decj^c. In 1921 thejr formed 
about 21 per cent, of the actual workers, but now the proportion has risen to 30 
per cent. Much of thb increase appears to be due to a more accurate enumeration 
of the labourers as the returns under unspecified labour have considerably fallen. 
Pan-vine and Vegetables are the only special crops grown in Centml Indb. 
The former b mostly confined to .a few States ui the East but the latter is general. 
Special cultivation supplies occupation to 16,134 persons about one-fourth of whom 
follow it as a subsiduiry occupation. The returns have slightly fallen. 

141. Forestry and stock raising. Forestry which includes wood-cutters, 
charcoal burners and collectors of tlie jimgle produce Ijesides the ilepnrtmental 
employees gives employment to 19,932 persons or 3 per mille of the population 
Nearly two-thirds of these are earners witli principal occupation and over one- 
third are persons whose main occupation b diflerent and who resort to the forest 
as an additional source of income. In the eastern States these occupations are 
more prominent. The returns represent collectors of fuel, fruit and wild products 
from the jungle. 

.4bout 20 persons in a thousand are engaged in the robing of stock and pas¬ 
turage which are closely allied to agriculture. One of these twenty follows these 
occupations as subsidiary to hb other principal occupation and 6 as working 
dependents and in the case of the remainder they form the chief means of sub- 
sbtcnce. 


142. Sub-Class n —Exploitation of minerals.- The exploitation of 
minerals engages a very small proportion of the population, 3,513 as principal 

' . . earners and working dependents and 514 

I, tt. of Pnmprn The minerab work- 

Uindfali. 
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exxinpatiem 
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dapandanU. 
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oooupatian. 

ed ore coaf, limestone and other stones, 
iron, diamond and ochres. Coal and iron 
are worked only in Rewa State while dia¬ 
mond b found in Panna. Only the collie¬ 
ries at Umaria are worked on an organised 
basb. Extraction of iron ores once formed 
an important business in some States in 
the East but the imported iron has now 
killed the industry altogether, the small 
returns from Rewa representing probably 
the Agarias—who are an off-shoot of the 
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(iondB and have adopted the profession of iron-smelting. 

Class B.—Preparation and supply of material substances. 

143. Sab>Class III — Industry. —The iudiLstrial population of the .Agency 
comorbes 43 per mille of the total as principal earners and working dependents 
and *7 per mille as subsidiary earners. With the exception of the cotton spinning 
and weaving milb in Indore City which have been mentioned in Chapter 1 and the 
seasonal cotton gins and presses in the main cotton growing areas of Malwa and 
the Narbada valley, the population of thb class b engaged in unorganised indus¬ 
tries relating to the supply of personal and household wants. The marginal table 
gives the distribution of the industrial population in the different Orders and also 
compares the proportion of the working population with the returns of 1921. 
Industries connected with the dress and the toilet take the first place. These 
include a largo number of shoe-makers, barbers, tailors aud washermen and arc 
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gonsrally well distributed. Wood industries come next and the numlier is swelled 

by the onlinary carpenters 
and bamboo worKcrs and leaf 


VittrOnUian 0 / inJtulriml fopulation ly (ktim. 
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plate makers. The Banspbors 
(Basors) are the chief bamboo 
workers and the indnstry is 
more prominent in the hilly 
States of the East where htun- 
boo grows in plenty. Leaf 
plate making is one of the 
chief occupations of the Nais 
and Baris speciiUly in the States 
of BundcUdiaud and Baghcl- 
khand. Textiles occupy the 
third position. 65 per 10,000 
of the population are engaged 
in this branch of industry as 
principal earners and working 
dependents and one-seventh of 
this number foUow it as their 
subsidiary occupation. Cotton 
spinning and weaving is the 
principal group under the textiles and furnishes occupation to over 72 per cent, 
of the total workers engaged in textile industries. The classification does not 
distinguish lictwecn organised mill workers and ordinary home-workers of the 
U 4 inu^ wou\Tng classes and the figures necessarily 

include a large number of workers of the 
latter kind. OrganisiMl spinning and weav¬ 
ing industry is confined to the city of 
Indore whereas home spinners and weavers 
are to bo found in every place. Indore 
State alone accounts for nearly 43 per cent, 
of the total population engaged in any 
capacity in the textile industries while its 
population is only 20 per cent, of the total 
population of the Agency. 

Ceramics which practically represent 
the potters and bnck and tile makers 
engage nearly 5 per cent, of the total pc»pul8- 
tion as pnncipal earners and working 
dependents and 0 per mille as subsidiary 
earners. Metals employ alK>ut 3 |)er rent, 
of the population anil Chemicals, Food 
and Building industries some 2 per cent, 
each while 4 per cent, are engaged in mis¬ 
cellaneous and undefined industries. 
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Compared with 19*21 the industrial occupations record a fall collectively as 
well ns individually. The earners and working dependents returned in this Sub¬ 
class are leas by 40,109 than the actual workers ot 1921 which amounts to a de¬ 
crease of 12 per cent. The industries connected with the textiles, metals, chemi¬ 
cals, food and dress and the toilet are more affected than the others. The decrease 
is probably duo to the fact that the un()rganised indigenous industries are lieing 
ousted by chcui>er im|K>rted articles and some imlustries which were started in 
few Statos after the post-war boom have since languished due to depression and 
other adverse factoid. * 


144. Sub-Class ^—Transport.— Transport employs 20,624 persons as eamere 
dependents and 9,844 persons as earners having recourse to it as a 
subsidiary occupation. These give a proportion respectively of 40 and 16 per 
10,000 of the jwpulation. Transport by Road with 17,376 principal workers and 
dependents and Kail with 7,690 are the two important Orders in this Sub-Class 
which show an increase of 69 and 16 per cent, resjiectivelv. The greatest increase’ 
shown IS m group 108—owners, managers, etc., connected with vehicles other 
than mechanically dnven vehicles and Indore alone accounts for 37 per cent, of it. 

145. Sub-Class y—T^e.— Trade supports 132,3 1 7 persons or 20 per miUe of 
the population as principal earners and working dependents and 35,601 persons or 
15 m ten thousand follow it as a subsidiary means of livelihood. In W previ- 
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oui Census 153,132 persons were employed in commercial occupations as actual 

workers, tbat is to say, there has been a 
decrease of nearly 14 per cent, during the 
past decade. Business in foodstuffs 
employs more than half the population 
engaged in trade, bankets, brokers and 
commission agents comprise 7 per cent., 
cloth merchants 6 per cent, and dealers in 
fuel over 4 per cent. Articles of luxury 
and pertaining to letters and the arts and 
sciences engage 4 per cent, and hotels, etc., 
and trade in clothing and toilet articles 
together employ 6 per cent, while trade in 
W(^, pottery, bricks and tiles, and means 
of trai^ort accounts for another 3 per 
cent. The remaining 13 per cent, are 
employed in various other branches of 
business. The trade in foodstuffs which, 
is numericallv the most important Order 
in this Sub-Ohiss records a fall of 21 per 
cent. Grain and pulse merchants have 
suffered loss seriously than others wliile 
the dealers in sweetmeats, spices, etc., 
have considerably increased. The dealers 
in dairy products, eggs, etc. and fodder 
for animals show a noticeable fall wliile 
thoee trading in other foodstuffs contribute 
to the decrease in the largest number. The 
world-wide economic depression that has 
been prevailing of recent years has affected the trading classes seriously everywhere 
aud Central Indian States could not have been able to enjoy immum'ty from it. 

The marginal table shows for certain princijtal States the dLstributioii by Orders 
of the population engaged in trade as earners and working deiiendents. In Central 

T I * 

DiMnbutiou of eonmeftiol fornlatioH bo OHm for rrrtoiit StaUo. , ? ® 

whole 39 per 
mille of the 
working popu¬ 
lation is 

employed in 
commor c i a I 
pursuits, the 
proper t i o n s 
for the Natural 
Di visions 
being 42 and 
36 for West 
and East 
respcctiv e I y. 
Ratlam shows 
the highest 
prop o r tio n, 
.56 per mille, 
in the West 
aud Datia with 
05 per mille 
heads the list 
in the East. 
Alt-Raj pur in 
Bhil country 

shows the smallest figure in tlu* Agency as well as in the W'est while Charkhari 
U the least conunerci^ in the East. The town of Ratlam which com[uises more 
than one-third of the total population of the State and which is an imp'jrtant 
Railway junction is apparently responsible for the po.sition occupied by the 
State in relation to trade. 

Dealers in foodstuffs are by far the most numerous among the brnsinessmen. 
In almost all the States in the East ami in Bhopal and Southern States Agencies 
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in the West, they represent more than a half of the total population engaged in 
trade. Dealers in fuel are more prominent in the eastern States, while bankers 
and cloth merchants show a greater proportion in Malwa and Southern States. 

The methods of marketing nud distribution are still primitive and they are 
handicapped by want of communications. The chief source of di^ibution are the 
Half or weekly markets. Thev are of varying sizes but no statistics were obtamed 
as the States possess no accurate information about them. 


Puhlk Foret and AJmimtiroiion, 


Class C.—Public Administration and Liberal Arts. 

140. Public Force and Administration.— About 108 thousand persons 
are engaged in this class us principal earners and working dependents and some 

18 thousand as subsidiary earn¬ 
ers. Nearly 70 per cent, of 
the former and 37 per cent, of 
the latter find employment in 
Public Force and Administra¬ 
tion and the rest are engaged 
in professions and liberal arts. 
Public Force employs about 6 
per millc of the tot.*!! popula¬ 
tion. Two per miUe of these 
are employed in the Army 
and 3 in the Police and os 
Village watchmen. Five-sixths 
of the returns under the 
Army represent the troops in 
the Indian States. Compared 
with the actual workers in 
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1921, .Army shows a fall of nearly 27 per cent, and in the care of the Imperial 
Army it amounts to 48 per cent. Thif is due to the abandonment of i^hore 
(Bhopal State) as a military station and the reduction of the military at Mhow 
and Nowgong Cantonments. The Police which includes the Village watchmen 
shows a decrease of 5*5 per cent. Police proper has increased by about 13 per 
cent, but the returns under Village watchmen have gone down by 32 per cent. 
The decrease in the number of Village watchmen is probably due to the fact that 
persons who have returned the work a^ their subsidiary occupation this time were 
not separately recorded in 1921 and were probably included amongst the actual 
workers. If they are taken into account the decrease is reduced to 10 per cent. 
About 6 per mille of the population is engaged in Public Administration, some 
two-thirds of them being employed in Municipal and Village services. Public 
Administration records a fall o/ about 18 per cent. The present abnormal 
conditions are not favourable to the development and expansion of the adminis¬ 
trative machinery and further reductions are likely to take place in the future. 

147. Professions and Liberal Arts.— Professions and IJberal Arts give 
emplojTncnt to some 33 thousand persons Or 6 per miHe of the population as 

principal earners and working 
dependents and about one- 
fourth of this number follow 
them as their suppiementary 
occupation. This snb-olasa of 
occupations os a whole has 
practically maintained its' 

E revious stren^h, Religion 
ping the principal loser and 
Ijaw, Medicine and Instruction 
the chief gainers. Law and 
Medicine individually main¬ 
tain 2 and 6 per 10,000 of the 
people while Instruction pro¬ 
vides employment for another 
8. The number of persons who 
resort to these professions as 
a secondary vocation is small. 
Law and Medicine which show 
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an increase of 33 per cent, each have been gaining in popular esteem and the 
recent opening of law classes in the Colleges at Incfore is sure to swell the 
number of lawyers. The medical school in the Indore Residency attracts students 
from long distances. Except in Indore City ct^»i Residency and Mhow Cantonment 
where these professions may appear to be overcrowded owing to the large number 
of qualified doctors and legal practitioners, the bulk of tlie retunis arc representa¬ 
tive of ordmary Mukhtiars and petition-writers and tbc practitioners of indigenous 
methods of medicine and midwifery in the rural parts. Instruction which funns 
the chief occupation of 8 pet 10,000 of the population shows an increase of nearly 
60 per cent, over the figures of 1921. This is good evidence of the pro^ss of 
education during the decade which is corroborated by the figures for the Uterate. 
Letters, Arts and Sciences engage one i)er millo of the population as principal 
earners and working dependents and another one-fourtn of this numWr have 
these a.s their additional occupation. Musicians, singers, dancers, etc., constitute 
more than three-fourths of tWm. 


Class D. — Miscellaneous. 

148. Miscellaneous. —The misccllancons occupations grouped under this 
class form the chief vocation of 259,000 earners and working dependents and the 

secondary calling of 28 thou- 


Mitcillatuvs tktupaiiniu. 


sand other earners. The 
former bear a proportion of 
39 |)er mille to the total popnla- 
tion and the latter represent 
4 per mille. The class records 
a fall of 37 per cent, since the 
previous enumeration and this 
w mainly due to the big drop 
in the returns of mispecified 
labour. The number of jtersons 
living on their income has 
slightly decreaserl. This head 
includes Government and 
State pensioners and a large 
number of maintenance allow¬ 
ance holders. Compared with 
the Rajputana Agency and 
Gwalior State Central India 
shows a higher proportion of 
such persons. Under Domestic 
service private motor drivers 
and cleaners have more than 
trebled themselves whilst 
other domestic servants have decreased by over 12 per cent. The use of auto¬ 
mobiles and the extension of the facilities of motor transport in the niral parts 

have considerably increased 
ft.ru jor Utimf an ttm dec&de. The retnms 

of insufficiently described occu¬ 
pations have fallen by 44 per 
cent., which points to the more 
careful record of labourers who 
usually swell the returns under 
this Order. About six- 
sevenths of the returns under 
the head Unproductive consist 
of beggars, vagrants and 
prostitutes. There is a drop 
of about 33 per cent, among 
the beggars and vagrants and a rise of about 16 per cent, among the prosti¬ 
tutes. The former is in part due to the incliLsion of wizards, witches, etc., 
in that group in 1921, while for the mcrease in the number oi prostitutes the 
vagaries of enumeration are apparently responsible. The prosritntes usually 
pa.ss as singers and dancers and their number is liable to fluctuation according to 
the manner in which they are returned at each Census. 
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Section III—Some general points, 

149. Industrial Census.— In 1911 and 1921 certain information relating to 
orcanuied industrial concerns was collected on special schedules filled up by the 
managers. This being considered inadequate and a complete and efficient cenaus 
of industry being too onerous an undertaking to be combined with the general 
Census, the Government of India decide<l not to undertake any industrial census 
on this occasion. Only a column for industry was added in the (jeneral Schedule. 
The information was recorded in this Agency, but in order to curtail (tertain amount 
of statistical ou^ut it was not tabulated and compiled, although a few SUtes 
like Indore and Dhar, elected to tabulate it for local purposes and the results are 
exhibited in the Census Reports of the States concerned. 

160 . Census of Edncated unemployment. —An unsuccessful attempt to 
take the census of educateil unemployment was made for the first time at this 
Census. In the chapter on Literacy it has been pointed out that the problem does 
not exist in many parts of the .4gency and the census was a failure in the only 
place where any results were possible. 

151 . Occupation by Caste and Religion, combined Occupations and 
Occupations subsidiary to Agriculture. —The occupations of selected castes 

have not been tabu- 
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Commissioner for India. The figures are noted in the marginal table. 


lated for this Agency. 
The table was option¬ 
al and waa not con- 
aidercd to be of suffi¬ 
cient local import¬ 
ance. Moreover as 
the Occupation table 
had already become 
very bulky it was 
c^onsidored undesir¬ 
able to load the 
Tables volume with 
further elaborate 
occupational tables. 
The occupations fol¬ 
lowed by the Euro¬ 
pean and Allied 
Haces and tlic Anglo- 
Indians were how¬ 
ever sorted out and 
supplied to the Census 
‘ The 


tables showing the subsidiary occupations of the different classes of agriculturists 
and the extent to which certain combined occupations, such as shcpl^d and 
blanket-weaver and cattle-breeder and milkman, are followed as principal and 
subsidiary occupation, have been abandoned on this occasion, in pursuance ot 
the policy of economy. 

162. Occupations of the Females. —Subaidiarv’ Table Ill apj)endcd to this 
(’hapter (rives by Sub-Classes and selected Orders and Groups the ab^hite statistics 
relating to the female workers as wed as their proportion to male workers which is 
also illustnitod in the map below. The marffinal tabic sets f>ut comparative pro- 
{Kirtioiial figures for 1031 and 1921 for the more iin|)ortant occupations. Over 36 
per cent, of the females contribute to the working population in Central India 
leaving 64 |>er cent, as entirely dependent. In 1921 the women workers constituted 
nearly 4.3 per cent, of their total strength. Agricultural and pastoral occupations 
absorb five-sixtlai of the female workers, field labour being most favourite with 
them. Industry provides employment to two per cent, of the females, and hasket- 
making, etc., employs the largest number— about one-fifth of the total engaged in 
industrial occupations. Pottery, cotton spinning, washing and cleaning, manu¬ 
facture and refining of vegetable oils and flour-grinding are the other important 
industrial occupations of tlie women folk. The proportion of females is highest— 
more than six times os large as that of the males—among the rice pounders, flour 
grinders, eto. The proportion of females among the oil pressers and washers 
and cleaners is over 50 per cent, of the males. Cotton spinning as a home 
industry fonmt a useful employment of tlie women in many rural areas, but 
their proportion is obscured by the inclusion ot weavers, etc., in that group 
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Trade employs about 1 per cent, of the female population 
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same a» iu the case of their principal vocation. 


. Foodstuffs and fuel 
are the chief articles 
in which they deal. 
Of the professions and 
liberal Arts, mid¬ 
wifery and music are 
the principal means 
of their employment. 
Domestic service occu¬ 
pies oidy 6 women 
in a thousand, while 
the returns under 
unspecified labour 
amount to some 24 per 
mille. Compared with 
1921 the proportion of 
the female working 
population has fallen 
by about 7 per cent. 
The decrease is distri¬ 
buted in almost all 
kinds of their occupa¬ 
tions other than those 
connected with pas¬ 
ture and agriculture 
where they are practi¬ 
cally as numerous as 
before. Of the women 
earners 33 per mille 
have returned a se¬ 
condary occupation as 
well. The nature of 
the occupations which 
are followed as a sub¬ 
sidiary means of liveli¬ 
hood is genera lly the 
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CHAPTER VUl.—OCCUPATION. 


163. Subsidiary Occupations of Earners.— Information aa to tbe suhsidiary 
employmenta of the people was not available in the previous C^ensua except 

Oeenpatioaal Jitir&uiion d tarmtrs toM ntMian ***. the agli 
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cultii^ occupations 
which alone were 
then tabulated. The 
extent to which the 
various kinds of 
occupations form 
the secondary source 
of income will be 
evident from tbe 
Subsidiar}* Table 1(6) 
which gives the 
general occupational 
distribation of the 
earners (as subsidiary 
occupation). The fig¬ 
ures for Sub-Classes 
and selected Orders 
are reproduced in 
the marginal table 
which also compares 
tbe distribution of 
1,000 persons who 
follow the different 
occupations as their 

•j. , principal and sub¬ 

sidiary employment. 437 per 10,000 of the population or 0 per cent, of the total 
c^ere have returned a secondary occupation. Pastoral and agricultural pursuits 
absorb more than a half of these. Industries account for IG per cent, of them, 
those connected (vith dress and the toilet engaging the largest number, nearly 6 
per cent. Textile and wood industries form the subsidiary occupation of over 

2 per cent. each. Trade as a subsidi^ calling is followed by 5 per mille of the 
populaUon or 12 per cent, of the subsidiary earne^^ trade in foodstufls ongaging 
more than b^f the number. In the case of about 3 per cent, of the subwdmiy 
^mers Puhhe Force or Administration has been returned as a sceondary pursuit. 
Village ^tcluMu and other v^ge services are the chief groups in which they 
occur. Professions and Liberal Arts furnish a secondary employment to another 

3 per cent, of the subsidiary earners. Letters, arts and tbe sciences and religion 
aw numencaUy the most important Orders in this Sub-Class. 8 per 10 000 of 
the population have domestic service for their subsidiary calling while in the 

of 23 per mille the nature of their subsidiary occupation is insuflSciently 
descried. A compa^n of the figures in columns 3 and 4 of the marginal 
table discloses that m almost all non-agricultural occupations tbe subsimary 
earners proportionately out-number the principal earners which points to the 
au importance of agricultural occupation in Central India 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I (a). 

Gvflenil distribution of ocrnpation. 

Earners (Princiital Occttpaiiou) and uforkivg dependents. 
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CHAPTXB Vm.—OC«UPATIOM. 


SUBSmiABY TABLE I (b). 
dtotribatloa of oftopation. 
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97-13 


l-SS 

98-77 

1 

•91 

9979 


1-4S 

98-55 



100-00 

1 

1-71 

98-39 

1 

314 

97-88 

30 

•M 

9918 

• a 

ATS 

8936 


a a 

10000 


a a 

10000 

1 

M7 

8963 

4 

1-40 

9800 

1 

000 

9400 

S 

1-78 

9923 

27 

MS 

96-85 

S 

-38 

9978 

1 

• 0 

103 

9807 

• • 

4 

"n 

9989 

10 

OS 

9908 

10 

-tt 

09-08 

12 

1-70 

9930 

8 

•74 

9938 


e-48 

U96S 

1 

301 

9990 


1-83 

0918 

3 

3-39 

9961 

43 

i-se 

98-44 

1 

3607 

74^3 

1 

SS-37 

74-73 

8 

1-81 

98-18 

8 

1-81 

9919 

S3 

1-19 

98-61 

SS 

M9 

08-81 

10 

•S4 

9946 

• a 

aa 

a • 

10 

•M 

9948 


a* 

10900 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE H (a). 


Orcupation. 







No. rEB 

HILLS or TKS 

TOTAL rurULATlOJt 

occoruii 

AS KAKsns (mscirAt 



iOTAS. I.UliU* 




oooutatiok) aw WDUUiiu DarcRbcrrs nr 





± 


i 

g 

O 

0 


i 

6 

i 


1 

1 

j 

a . 
s a 


u 

i 

Ajpncy. Nktumi Divirioni bihI Staloa. 

1 

8 

& 

V 

*8 

3 

8 

e 

k 

1 

:3| 

1 

'•1 
^ % 

f 

8. 

a 

e 

H 

1 

i 

H 

1 

1 

\ 

> 

£ 


¥ 

si 

s a 
£ 8 
I-fi 

til 

1 

1 

hi 

11 
il 

rl 

a 

P 

1 



1 

1 

8 

0 

I" 

«o 

3 

8 

£ 

e 

rl 


J 

> 

pm 

I 

> 

a 


ll 



a 

u 

P- 


II 



o 

.11 

iir 

II 

« 

Ji 


o 

Ji 

Vi 

9^ 



la 

ul- 

9 A 

Is 

III 

a'9 



y. 

!S 

a 

* 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

V2 

X 

X 

1 


t 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

-II 

13 

13 

14 

16 

!'• 

CERTRAL niDlA AOERCY . 

. 

VO 

44 

460 

75S 

1 

85 

8 

39 

10 

12 

10 

1 

IS 

46 

13 

WMt . 


504 

46 

450 

712 

•• 

00 

10 

42 

u 

17 

14 

3 

18 

08 

17 

Brilbib pMfMUk of Mao|Hir 

• 

487 

17 

400 

712 

.* 

71 

36 

50 

12 

31 

10 

•• • 

13 

41 

10 

InJurt RniJrnt^. 

















IniiorB * • • • • 

• 

sa5 

00 

445 

S7U 

I 

100 

12 

47 

13 

18 

17 

3 

18 

85 

10 

Bkopal A9€neg. 

















Bbotwl. 

Khiluhipar • • « » 


M7 

18 

430 

044 


M 

8 

61 

11 

15 

8 

4 

38 

113 

23 


032 

tti 

376 

770 


110 

4 

20 

10 

10 

13 

1 

10 

3 

28 

Kaniiub^iirfa « . . 

.... 

• 

430 

aiH 

118 

38 

447 

444 

709 

736 

1 

1 

02 

loo 

4 

0 

26 

27 

10 

13 

20 

20 

14 

14 

2 

2 

0 

11 

28 

31 

20 

24 

Malvn Atfury. 
















f - 

Dera • 


soo 

34 

400 

005 


108 

’ 7 

49 

18 

28 

23 

2 

14 

30 

20 



487 

137 

370 

750 


88 

11 

45 

0 

10 

18 

4 

17 

14 

18 

R^iWin • • • « 


400 

41 

400 

651 


127 

42 

60 

10 

11 

25 


32 

31 

13 



410 

46 

538 

773 

• • 

80 

10 

43 

13 

14 

22 

1 

13 

13 

19 

HiUuniui .... 


4410 

00 

474 

721 

• • 

102 

7 

45 

13 

10 

28 

1 

30 

13 

34 

SemiluT* i'tniral Imtla SMrt AfrMf. 
















Ali-Bajpur .... 


464 

34 

502 

oil 

• • 

30 

0 

16 

6 

7 

2 

* • 

6 

IS 

4 



47H 

(W 

454 

806 


53 

5 

38 

0 

12 

6 

1 

5 

1 

8 



434 

16 

550 

742 


85 

0 

30 

0 

SO 

IS 

1 

10 

<10 

15 

•Iluabtui 4 • • • • 


470 

53 

473 

807 

• • 

28 

3 

10 

4 

0 

4 

«• 

lO 

20 

6 

4 • » • • 


483 

123 

3114 

0U3 

• • 

18 

4 

39 

6 

7 

5 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Eftxt • » 0 • • 

• 

C4 

42 

4S4 

805 

2 

80 

6 

36 

0 

7 

6 

1 

14 

2S 

8 

BMiwUUamf Agt^. 

















Aj«i(pkr)i .... 


440 

33 

518 

766 

• • 

03 

4 

43 

n 

10 

0 

1 

31 

34 

11 


034 

3 

403 

760 

• • 

102 

3 

43 

1 

10 

9 

3 

20 

35 

9 

.... 


531 

31 

438 

732 


no 

4 

46 

11 

10 

0 

1 

11 

52 

9 


SOS 

10 

427 

605 

• • 

101 

2 

23 

18 

0 

10 

5 

18 

112 

7 

ChKMaipur .... 


474 

43 

483 

737 


117 

7 

68 

21 

11 

10 

1 

22 

8 

8 


004 

10 

480 

710 

• • 

124 

« 

66 

so 

10 

18 

1 

13 

1 

11 



433 

0 

550 

765 

• • 

114 

6 

60 

0 

7 

7 

1 

10 

22 

7 

P40ll» . . . . ' 

H«mUi4r .... 


467 

0 

627 

•785 

3 

90 

4 

47 

6 

0 

6 

1 

32 

10 

9 


002 

10 

488 

O.'tK 

1 

140 

0 

01 

01 

IS 

10 

• • 

21 

20 

13 

BatMBanA A^*ei$. 

















BatauDiUui .... 

Kotlii . . . . • 

Matlmf . . . • • 

Nagod . . . . • 

Bfrwa ..... 
Sobawal .... 


427 

11 

562 

800 

• • 

30 


27 

7 

3 

2 

. * 

8 

13 

3 


400 

14 

617 

817 

• • 

84 

9 

40 

10 

7 

0 

1 

17 

• • 

9 


487 

0 

OM 

779 

7 

102 

6 

37 

14 

8 

0 

s • 

9 

so 

13 


487 

34 

47» 

661 


88 

A 

30 

8 

6 

7 

1 

U 

209 

IS 


471 

05 

404 

870 

3 

63 

6 

24 

4 

6 

3 

** 

11 

13 

8 


407 

S3 

480 

801 

2 

87 

0 

40 

0 

0 

6 

1 

10 

10 

10 


Kon.—B m* ineloda KhanixilMUi* fignna. 


L 
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CHAPTER Vin. — OCCUPATION. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE H (b). 
SubsMiar) Orrupathtii. 


NvKant tMM MHJ.H or twal rorviAXioM or *AJi»nui BAraa A «iMiitu»r oocrrAHOJi u 


Ageaer, DiTWoM and 

Suim. 

Rab- 

oiaM 

1. 

8ab- 

ela« 

II. 

Mab. 

data 

ni. 

Kab- 

data 

IV. 

Bab- 

ciMa 

V. 

Bub- 

data 

VI. 

Bab- 

daw 

VU. 

Bub. 

daw 

VllL 

Bub- 

daw 

IX. 

Bub- 

daw 

X. 

Bub- 

daw 

XL 

Bub- 

claw 

XIL 

1 

9 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

u 

IS 

CENTRAL OlOIA AQENCT . 

se4 

B 

US 

34 

183 

U 

23 

28 

2 

19 

93 

23 

Wwt • • • • • 

483 

6 • 

m 

47 

136 

13 

41 

38 

8 

18 

75 

37 

Bnikb I’argaM o( KMipor , 

4<i» 

• • 

u 

395 

ITS 

•• 

36 

4 

7 

8 

14 

3 

/■dart JUfUeneg. 













Holkaf Ri*U . . . • 

440 

* 6 

131 

43 

U3 

0 

53 

35 

3 

10 

07 

38 

BAofol Afmeg. 













Bbopal ..... 

ilSO 

• « 

KM 

33 

111 

16 

16 

39 

4 

36 

113 

30 

Klukhipor .... 

388 

1 

204 

27 

74 

40 

32 

48 

3 

14 

10 

60 

Naniaghgarb .... 

5M 

• • 

133 

18 

01 

IS 

94 

41 

3 

6 

31 

68 

Bajgarh ..... 

639 

4 

119 

20 

80 

31 

75 

44 

3 

8 

43 

46 * 

Ualwa Afiittf. 













Dewaa 8lat«a .... 

404 

• • 

139 

16 

118 

17 

61 

56 

3 

11 

28 

64 

Jaora. 

393 

• • 

334 

16 

106 

91 

63 

37 

7 

13 

0 

101 

RaUara ..... 

G6I 

• • 

143 

36 

101 

97 

31 

94 

4 

8 

8 

38 . 

Sailana ..... 

465 

« • 

06 

38 

333 

30 

33 

40 

4 

0 

13 

54 

Sitamao ..... 

600 

• • 

108 

30 

76 

8 

to 

47 

• 6 

36 

10 

73 

SoaUurn CtalrM Iniia 8Mt» 
Agnef. 













Ali-Bajpnr .... 

87 

• 

m 

438 

127 

4 

30 

3 

3 

3 

170 

2 

Banrani ..... 

IM 

• • 

61 

8 

083 

6 

44 

6 

1 

3 

« • 

5 

DW . 

643 

• • 

61 

60 

01 

10 

38 

U 

• 6 

0 

80 

15 

Jbaboa . 

717 

• • 

38 

27 

70 

6 

87 

18 

a a 

33 

51 

14 

Jobat . 

676 

* • 

04 

100 

140 

10 

10 

a a 

9 

9 

93 

• • 

Eut . 

568 

3 

904 

t 

a. 

111 

10 

6 

27 

1 

23 

33 

B 

BaatMMaad Aftiicf. 













Aiaigarb .... 

663 

1 

329 

29 

03 

6 

4 

31 

• • 

SO 

20 

■ 8 

Baool. 

741 

.. 

113 

16 

63 

to 

11 

10 

a 

13 

30 

6 

Bijavar . 

616 

a. 

175 

13 

00 

0 

3 

21 

9 

16 

43 

4 

Charkhari .... 

619 

a* 

180 

6 

54 

IS 

1 

96 

3 

24 

73 

5 

rhhaUrpitr .... 

633 

a a 

m 

37 

174 

5 

4 

38 

3 

29 

6 

5 

Oatia ..... 

635 

• 

* • 

136 

10 

m 

33 

9 

98 

• • 

16 

4 

12 

Onbba ..... 

636 

• 

144 

8 

100 

6 

10 

35 

• • 

31 

37 

6 

Banaa ..... 

541 

3 

214 

33 

120 

8 

9 

38 

1 

39 

10 

10 

BaAthar ..... 

701 

.. 

08 

II 

84 

66 

3 

36 

1 

11 

6 

9 

DaglkttUaiU Agtteg. 













PaiaBwIha .... 

629 

• • 

133 

10 

164 

9 

3 

20 

a 

19 

8 

4 

fVOClli • • a • • 

633 

« • 

173 

33 

126 

4 

7 

21 

a a 

1 

4 

1 

Uaibar ..... 

476 

35 

S61 

38 

«3 

24 

U 

54 

a a 

21 

4 

20 

Ka^uiI • • • • • 

492 

• » 

165 

30 

01 

9 

17 

33 

3 

11 

146 

II 

Rcwa . 

563 

6 

247- 

36 

tu 

6 

4 

27 

1 

33 

36 

It 

Bohawal ... . 

689 

3 

100 

66 

86 

7 

8 

31 

1 

17 

9 

6 


Non.—B mI Gpnw. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 


OrrapalMm of femalrK by Kab-llat«cti aii4 sHitIwI Ordrre *ud firoups. 




Na or ACTUAL WOUUH. 

No. of femalni 

No. 

UotmpUioii. 

Malm. 

Kemaba. 

per 1.000 lUaloa. 

1 

• 

* 

3 

4 

5 


flnh trim L—ExploiUUoii ol AntiiuUi uid Vasstation • 

14U,343 

268452 

501 




9S6.IUO 

590 

1 

n 

a 

7 

13 

in 

18 

ID 

23 

M 

Noa-aulUtnUiu|t iwoprletora UUof nml in mcney nr kiwi . 

TVfMot CulUvniora. 

.. 

Morkat gnrdmnn, fluwrr luwl fmil growsta ..... 

WochI ontton awl dinmml bamm ...... 

UallNtan of fmiot prodaea . . _ • 

Ustdimon, Hfaspbtrda and Ixtcduia of olbrr animala . . 

12.102 

107,318 

873,007 

43U.0(i9 

2.701 

8.830 

l,R&4 

3.887 

03,007 

078 

1480 

30,700 

321478 

5704&S 

078 

3448 

I.IIO 

3443 

15417 

NQ2 

164 

219 

368 

1.326 

362 

403 

IKM 

1.042 

162 

1.183 


Snb^lM n.—Biploitatioa ot Miatnli . . 4 . 

2,77# 

ns 

208 



221,579 

68486 

300 



324/3 

ttfiM 

342 

• 42 

43 

4n 

M 

CoUon ipinnittg. lixing and nnaTing ..... 

Wool canUng, ipianinB and nraaring . . 

Inee. crepe, onibroidonBa, friapa, ate., and Inanffiobntly deaonbed 
toxtila indnrtiiaa. 

3,837 

23.881 

1400 

03 

1480 

7,433 

791 

06 

360 

311 

678 

ijSOK 


8.—//Mm, aKaa nod Aa?d wuUtrioU, from Um aoimml kingdom . 

7.—rood. 

4Mt 

33,722 

/,/77 

13,194 

243 

390 

M 

Baakot makm and othar Indnatrln at woody roaiariala, iudading 
leavoa and lhatcbon and buildon working with bamboo, reeda 
or aimiUr mMoriaU. 

15,478 

13,840 

830 



/3435 

ljS39 

109 

39 

Ulaokaniiiba, other w\irkeri in iron, makon of imptmncnia . 

13431 

1,183 

m 


iOn —m cmUtd mad mmaluyatis « 

I9,7$S 

l(,»U 

9,999 

4JU 

499 

333 

6fi 

Kanu/actiire and reBning id regotahlo oil* .... 

7,804 

4,416 

. 669 



9,707 

4,m 

659 

71 

72 

Kica poardrra and hnalum and Ikmr grindera .... 

450 

001 

3.857 

048 

6424 

988 



70fi*t 

IIMS 

194 

82 

n 

83 

88 

Bool, iboca, aondai and doe .. 

'lUlo^ mUllmr*, drear maken and darneo . . • . 

Barber*, hair driwm and wig makm . . . . > 

37468 

13,018 

8430 

20.870 

2.606 

3430 

5422 

323 

too 

326 

613 

11 


t7.—Uinet0antam» and nnJe/intd indntiritn ..... 

/O 4/3 

3/109 

9J3I 

934 

309 

DO 

luo 

OibcT mberUaueoua and ondcBord indnrtrba (toy making, laoi- 
dmny, ale.). 

1420 

0481 

882 

4445 

485 

787 



2«AM 

2,4C6 

100 



19MI 

2436 

149 

108 

UalxNirera rmplojod on rood* and bridge* . . • » 

3,170 

1434 

574 



B540S 

87.015 

388 



tfiii 

399 

372 

131 

1Va<b in bamboo* and canea ...•>•* 

213 

203 

958 



58/ 

49.793 

940 

26.400 

Ij979 

930 

120 

130 

131 

133 

134 

nenbni in • wort meat*, angar and ni'bra . . » • * 

Deabra In dairy prodottr, egp ana pooilry . . • • 

Dmkn in other .. 

17,180 

3445 

3.4.'» 

.3,004 

201834 

3438 

1. 221 
4.487 
5406 

11497 

194 

376 

1,299 

1,060 

583 


L3 
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CHAPTER Vin.—OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Ul—concld. 

OrmiMtion of (enules by Sab-CUsses and seJrcled Orders and Oroiipa— 


Group 

No. 


Na or acntai. wonKaaa. 

No. of (emalea 

OBCupoUcn. 

Malw. 

Femalea. 

par 1400 malea. 

1 

i 

3 

4 

5 


SI.—TradtiufMd . . . 

_Tnok •« mriieltt of Imimrj/ and Itof pfrteiatRp to Irtlrro OMf arto 

anJ arMOM*. 

2.4M 

3,773 

3,332 

7,720 

7430 

463 

147 

rWtftlvn Ia oommon bouglr*, brad nooklMm, aiMlI articl«Oa 

foym, htttiUng mad fiihing tjbokle, Aowrrsp oic. 

2440 

I.OBS 

041 



tO.TTS 

7434 

146 

IM> 

(JIviwml •liin*eepi*» bmI «h<i|iluv|a«a otberutw iiiw(ieeUM>d 

lOJ**! 

1,470 

142 


8nM:Utt VL Pablio tone ^ . 

33AM 

73 

2 


M.—Pblir* . . . .. 

13,M2 

U 

7 


Bnb-CUn VIL—Pabite AdminiitniiOD. 

40.0B0 

14M 

83 

• 

SnlMJIkH VHL Ptofmioiu uul Ubtnl arU .... 

28.085 

4,731 

ua 



72430 

2437 

313 

tjm 

03 

777 

m 

MidviTcu, Vooeinatani, Com|ioai>ilm, Numu, Mmmoi*. etc. 

1,013 

1483 

1420 * 


4f.~-LilHrt »od arU ood triooets {aAr As» 44) .... 

74«0 

1,344 

237 

I8S 

IfuBkiana. Astor*. Ikncun. ete.. 

6,904 

1.7S3 

sot 


Snb-ClMi IX.—PetMU Uvinc on Uuir income • . ^ . 

3AM 

1484 

348 

«* 


Snb-Clnfi Z. — Domeitie eenrioo ...... 

37A80 

174*7 

468 



37430 

njas 

463 

lit? 


3A.44H 

17.197 

472 


Snb-€lnH XL InmffloienUr deaetibod ooenpnUou . 

78409 

78461 

983 


5S.—a*mirmt Urmt wiick do aul iodieoU a ikfioiU oeeopatiom . 

73439 

70431 

033 

IBI 

L*baai«ni and workaieo otberwiaa uiuptcUcd .... 

70458 

70.407 

l.OM 


Snb-Clmu xn.— UnprodnotiTe . 

31481 

II 4 M 

368 


U.—Btfgar*, rajniaM, Prodilalea . 

23,037 

77477 

338 

IBS 

Retqpuv and Vapranta . . 

S8.l>76 

10,864 

346 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY. 

Variation in selfrtrd OrrupationH, W*l to 1331 by Provlncfs. 




I*urin.aTiON summmn t> 

tirovp 

No. 


1631. 

1921. 

OccupoBait. 

Kamers 
(Principal 
Occupation) 
and working 
dependent. 

Earners sa 
subsidiary 
Docupatioii. 

Actual 

workers. 

1 

•9 

a 

4 

5 


Sub-Clav L—ExplolUUioii ol Aniuuli and VecvUtion 

2467486 

162J29 

2426440 


/.—Ptutort tuni AgrieuU»Tt . .. 

24«34«/ 

/474M 

2422.937 


(a) CulUratioa. 




1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Non.^nUivatin|{ (imiiriptara taking font in money or kind . . 

Kntjite Agmt» and Managifn of oamer*. 

Estate Agents and Managen vt Gaecrnment .... 

CnlttTsting .. 

14,1182 

186 

1211 

671 

204.021 

3,536 

14 

2 

1,026 

7454 

63,702 

52,160 

ll,4U» 
j- 1464 

1 1.435,540 
600,177 


(5) Growers of speeial crot*. oto. 




15 

16 

Market gardeners. Oowrws and tmH growors .... 

3,679 

8.187 

327 

3.941 

1 12,743 


(e) Forestry. 




18 

ID 

20 

Wood ootters and Cbarooal bamers ...... 

Oollecims nf farcat produDe . ...... 

Colleclors of lao. 

2473 

7430 

344 

2.115 

4453 

188 

1 6.640 
671 


(4) Rtoek raising. 




21 

S3 

Cattle and bnllala brwdrrs and keepers. 

Ilerdsmon, shepherds and hrredea of olbsr anlmala ... 

13,022 

100,124 

875 

MDO 

13,665 

07,601 

26 

(r) Raiabig of small animals and inseeta. 


9,482 

•• 


2 .—fithing aad f/aatiag. 

44/4 

4,ISI 

3,403 

• 

Snb-OUn IL- -Esploitstion o( ■inermli . 

a^ia 

SU 

2.785 


Soh-Clnii nL—ladostiy ....... 

288441 

48,272 

32S,2S0 


S.—TtxHUt .. 

43459 

54/2 

5048/ 

42 

43 

46 

40 

Cotton gfaming, cleaning and preasing. 

Crdtoo spinning aUing and wearing ..... 

Wool onrang. spinning and weaving. 

Dyeing, hlnaohing, printing, prepnration and sponging of testOea 

5417 

31493 

2,160 

3.674 

863 

3481 

1,313 

192 

6.120 

38,048 

2.961 

1.188 


6 .— niJtt, Aint ani htrd wudtrial* from At aHimot Httgdom . . 

6.023 

/4/5 

I1.24S 

51 

Working in leather , .. 

6.956 

1409 

9.832 



46.956 

6,852 

49,552 

54 

55 

56 

(^rpenten, tomen and jolncTt, etc. ..... 

Baaut makers and other iodnstries of woody materials inoloding 
learea and thatebers and tm&ckrs working with bamboo rseda 
or similar materials. 

235 

18,409 

28.318 

147 

3,405 

3400 

132 

19,429 

20,991 


$.—MtlaU . 


3427 

20,485 

50 

60 

mackamilbs, other workns in iroo, makers of impienients . . 

Workers in brass, copper and bell metal ..... 

13.414 

2,400 

3401 

113 

15,453 

2,601 




3.624 

32462 

63 

Poflera and makers nf earthen wars ..... 

26.808 

3441 

38400 


70 .—t’*ss»irol prafeets proprr/y aocoUnf oaf a aafufiwis , 

/346J 

f./64 

/7J28 

68 

Manofaclnre and refining of vegetable nils .... 

12.310 

4.011 

1^13« 


ff .—Food lodiutrie* . 


/,949 

/3,459 

71 

72 

73 

75 

Rloe pounders and hnskeis and flour grinders .... 

Gmin pamber, etc... 

Botebm. 

Sweetmeat «■«< condiment makers ...... 

3416 

1409 

916 

3.735 

233 

326 

17 

■ 341 

4,710 

3,260 

2481 

2,433 


Aotml 
rarintioii is 
19311931. 


« 

I 341416& 

-\-U0JU4 

-(-J.WO 

—887 

—37.2IH 
-h 331.470 

—877 

+3.854 
—S27 


—l.WS 
+41.4C« 

+ 1.480 
+Wi 
+7a 
—10409 

—813 
—A,755 
—801 
+2.486 

— 54/3 

—3.866 

—2,596 

+ 103 
—1.038 
—1,673 

—3,404 

—2.089 

—301 

—2429 

—1,782 

—1,557 

—3428 

—2430 

-1,403 

—1.360 

—1.465 

+1403 
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CnAPTER VIII.—OCCnTPATlON. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.—<onUl. 


Variation in sHcrt^^ OrmpallonH, IWI to 1931 by rroTinces — amid. 




PorcLATiox aurroMTwn in 


Qronp 

No 


IMI. 

1931. 

Actaal 

Ocvapotioo. 

Earner* 
(I’rincipal 
Occupallun) 
and working 
dr pendent. 

Karncra aa 
aubeidiary 
Ducupaliim. 

Actnal 

worker*. 

rariathm In 
1831-1931. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 


IS. — tndiutri»t of rfrw and Iht hilH . 

81.860 

16,479 

9SM9 

—11.393 

82 

Root. (hoB. Miid«l aiwi clog nukm ...... 

20,704 

7,061 

34,175 

—1.412 

83 

TmOoni, ufflloer*. dreta mskm aiid i]Brn<>n .... 

15,067 

1478 

15430 

—S«2 

85 

WukioK km] Hranlni; ........ 


2,171 

10455 

—5,007 

8a 

Harbrn, ludr-dfoirni ud wlg-maksn ..... 

21.102 

4,745 

22475 

—1,473 


14. — BaiUiag Indtulrit* ........ 


1,493 

13.434 

—419 


17. —MitrHIaatoni aad nmUJintJ 1 aduMtia . , 

36.041 

SJi63 

S8J619 

—3,676 

08 

Mkltm of je««>llaw 3 r and orauiirnta ...... 

ll/i7e 

1,037 

12,077 

—501 

P8 

Otlttv mia^lUnrotia aod uodrSnrd imluitrlc* (ley making taxi- 
drrmy, ete.). 

2.7U2 

602 

87 

+3.016 

too 

Searrag^ . . 

ll.m 

578 

12.284 

—1.068 


Sob-Olaai IV. — Tniupori . 


0.844 

njm 

18447 


19 .— TVaaaiWfl bf wattr . 

4S9 

SSI 

310 

+/r9 


S9. — Traatfort bg road .. 

I7M* 

9M7 

10X73 

-1-7. WX 

IM 

IkhoifTcn rmployrd nn i«ada and bridgn .... 

S.000 

722 

4.007 

+3 

107 

Ownm, mamvfMra and cmployen (oicluding pmonal arrmota) 
eonmirlal villi marhalilBally drlTrn arhlcka (including trama). 

420 

45 

45 

+ 376 

IW 

(hriMva, mana^na and empinymi (exdoding penMul acrvania) 
ounnecled mill other Tphlelea. 

8.481 

7,568 

3412 

46.109 

ItO 

Fa«k fdepimnt. camel, male, aaa and huUook. ovnen and driren . 

1,540 

603 

1.806 

-318 

111 

IVrlm and meaaengera ........ 

1.640 

01 

091 

+ 834 


SI. — Traaaport bg rail . 

7.696 

181 

6.693 

+i/WX 

112 

Rallvay employiiea of all Unde other than cooliea 

4,000 

81 

6,3117 

—1437 

113 

Laboutvra onployvd on raOvar onnitmctioti and mainUinanno and 
oooUiii and purian employed on railway pnimiaea. 

3A30 

103 

I.IDO 

+2440 


22. —PtiM Oft*, TtUgrafb and Tdtpbont ureienn .... 

1.163 

6S 

807 

+302 


Sab-CUn V.- Tnda . 

v&jai 

3s,o(a 

153.138 

-20415 


Si. — Oanta, tdablinbattnU of ertiil, taeiangt and innnranee 

7M3 

0,789 

8.096 

—433 


t4. — Broktragt, roaunitnion and rrport . 

1,491 

368 

3.436 

—936 


25. — TVadr ta IrMot . 


1.040 

8.060 

—163 


21. — Tradn in tkiat. kidhtr and fart . 

327 

163 

639 

+ /6S 


37 .— Tnafi ia wand . 

1,431 

480 

495 

+930 


22. — TViidt ia BMtnla. 

651 

69 

490 

^161 


39. — Tradt in poUtrg, hriein and lOtn . 

IMI 

116 

67 

+ /.«4 


30.— Tradn ia rbewtial predneu ....... 


646 

9,116 

—3*9 


31. — UtitU, tajta. rtalaarania, <4e,. 

3J56 

613 

3,373 

—717 

128 

Vendon of wine. Uqaan, aerated walen and iee ... 

1,892 

444 

3.006 

—1.808 


SS.—^Mbtr tradt in fooddnfft . 


30,119 

96,638 

—30J366 

129 

Qrain and pulae dealera ........ 

20418 

3.000 

21,710 

—1.192 

130 

Ihadera in avretmeata. augar and apieea. 

4.4Cr. 

580 

1,448 

+ 3,018 

131 

Ikaaler in dairy prodaeta, egga and poallry .... 

Deader In fodiW for animala ....... 

7442 

2.747 

13,036 

—6,083 

133 

M03 

5.814 

13407 

— i.ll» 

134 

Dealer in other fooilaluffa ....... 


0427 

41.5.50 

—12.010 


33. — Tradt ia rIaUint and kditt artieltn . 

3.619 

396 

608 

4-347/ 


31. — Tradt in fnrmlart . 

6S4 

70 

189 

+733 


33.—TVadr ia bnOding mataidU . . 

616 

43 

343 

+ 3M 


to .— Tradn in mtant of Irannport . 

1,363 

478 

6.046 

—3J693 


37. — Trad* injnti ......... 

6.878 

SMS 

6,790 

—91S 


33. — Tradt in artieirt of Inrnrg aad ibatt forlaining to leHrr* and arU 
and teitnett. 

6,603 

460 

4j668 

i-Mf 

U7 

Dealan in common faanglei. beada, neoklaoea, (ana. amall artidea. 
toya, hanting and AaUng Uekls. Aowrra, eta. 

4433 

300 

3419 

+-814 


to.— Tradt in ofkar tmU . 

ISMS 

1J8S 

ISMI 

—569 

ISO 

OMarvl tlorakeepara and ahopkeepeia olherwiaa nnapeoified 

11483 

1.158 

6,430 

43.427 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV— cwwrW. 


Vacation in Orcnpatioiig, I9?l 19.11 hy Provinrrs — concld. 


OruMp 

Xo. 

OrmiwtliiB. 

PoroLatiou avrroKTvo ni 

Aoloal 
rariatinn b 
1921 1931. 

1031. 

lOtl. 

Koinen 
(Principal 
Oonipatkin) 
and Working 
dependent. 

Eameraaa 

tahaidiary 

Oompatioo. 

Aetna! 

wi.rkan. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Sob-Clua TL—Pablic tore*. 

aXM7 

3.190 

40400 

'4483 



14fiS» 

337 

S0.440 

—3,397 

IS3 

Arnjr (ImpMul). 


3 

4eT13 


1S4 

Arm; (Intbui 8t«tei) ........ 

li.-Itt) 

884 

16.727 

-3437 


4i.—PUiot . 


2403 

t94tu 

—7432 

158 

VilUfB watcbmco. 

73)12 

2.400 

10456 

—3444 


8ab-0la» VIL—PnbUc AdmiaiitnUloa. 

41444 

6430 

50,438 

-9,082 


44, — PaUie .idmimittnlion . 

4U44 

0439 

60,439 

-9jm 

ISO 

Serrioe ol the State . . . * . 


11 

I.7SS 1 —«88 

leo 

Senrice ul Ittcliaa and (oieign Stalea. 

29438 

1403 

30,183 

—0.045 

im 

VtUage Uffieiak and anrraaia other thaa walrhmen , 

9.124 

6.238 

7408 

+ 1.750 


Sab.Class VUL—Pratanhiiu and IlbenI utj .... 

32416 

8038 

33,854 

—1,038 


4S,—Btdifitm ......... . 

/349J 

SfiSl 

77466 

—3.373 

103 

Priesta, Mioiaten, eto. ........ 


3,052 

7 KOI 

+1479 

IM 

Monha. nnnt. leUgiona meniUeanla. 

971 

271 

858 

•f-lio 

100 

ServanU in rrli^iuaa edifioea, burial and Imming grounda, pilgrim 

S.III 

1,015 

8.200 

—5,165 


mmliMlura. eircnmoiaeri. ete. 







i.m 

77 

343 

+279 


47. —Malinmt ... 

SJUS 

499 

2.369 

+967 

100 

Kegiatend medioal praotionera including oeeuliata 

494 

15 




I7U 

Other persona practiaiug the healing aria without being regia- 

792 

298 





tered. 




1490 

+380 

171 

Oeutiata. 

13 

1 




173 

Veterinary Rurgeona. 

112 

14 




172 

Midwirea. VaoeinatarB, Oampuumlen, Nnnea, Maaaeuta. ete. 

2.426 

171 


1,839 

+687 


4S. — Itutndiam . 

SJ39 

S74 

3433 

4 2497 


4$.—teOtri amd arU and erienera (<8W thaa 44) . . . . 

9.104 

2447 

9,619 

—4JS 

178 

Anlhnra, Editota. Junmaltata and Pbolngrapber* .... 

lOS 

18 

602 

—457 

182 

ICnaioiana (Okmpaaora and perforromi other than mititarv), aotora. 

7,717 

2470 

0.989 

4 728 


danonn, 






Sob-CUM DL -Pmmui living on their income 

5468 

463 

5.458 

-190 


Snb-Oius X.—Domestic lenrice . 

64,777 

5400 

61,701 

- 8424 


St. — Daaudk mniet .. 

64,777 

SJiSO 

67,797 

—6423 

187 

Other <lnmeatia aerrioe.. . 


5450 

01443 

—7497 


Sab-Ohua XL—InsnBeiantIr daseribed ooonpntions 

155420 

15,432 

277,618 

—122486 


32.—^/taaeal lerau aAtcA do net inJkatt a drfiniU eteapalion . . 

1SSJS90 

tS.iSS 

277473 

—m^6 

I8« 

Oaahiara, .hceonatanta, book-keepera, derka and other rmployeca 

0,371 

430 

4.079 

4 1.092 


in nnepecified oftoca, and wandtouena and ahopa. 





101 

Labourers and workmen olharwiac unaperifled .... 

140.700 

14,770 

270,732 

{-133,907 


Snb-Clau XTI.—DnpTodnetive . 

43428 

6400 

63429 

-20400 


33.—/aaariaa i/3aila, aaplaaaa and alaai heaara 

2473 

• • 

3.729 

—233 


S4. — Hn/fam, mtgraaU, proMaiu ... . . 

40423 

6.477 

69,701 

—19.479 
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CHAPTER rm.— OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Kniiibrr u( perMMw rmpinyrd on Bailnays, PoHt and Tek^O'&plis and Irrisaliou. 


(o) Railways. 


CUm ol pvnom emylojreiL 

Europasoa 
and Anglo- 
Indiana- 

Indiana. 

RaMAnsn. 

1 

•» 

3 

4 

Total penoBi ainplayid . 

IW 

13.134 


Offiorn ............. 

13 

6 


((lilianlinato ua matlm ul |iiqr naiUK tu Ra. 3^0 prr UMOMeBi or orer 

TO 

44 


SubordiBatca on Malm pay rinng from Ba. 30 to Ra. 340 prr n.rnM'in . 

76 

IA13 


HuliordiiuUa on aoaira ol pay onder Ra. 30 par Bwaaain .... 

•« 

lO^lOS 



(t) Posf and Temfraphs. 



Foot umcrn. 

Tm-nunam 

DKrABncmrr. 


Claaa of pnaona. 

Kuropeana 
and Anglo- 

Indaana. 

Enroprana 
and Anglo- 

Indiana. 

RntAnne. 


Indiana. 


Indiam. 



1 

« 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total penona employed 

1 

’ 1.408 

28 

187 


(1) Pott aad Ttlrffropia. 

1 

1J049 

23 

m 


t)a)aTriaiag offima (Inalmling probationary annermtcndenta and 
Inapectora ol Part offioaa and Aaaiatant ana Dapoty Knparin- 
tandrnta at Telegnpha and all oOficen of iugner rank than 


a 

0 

1 


Uaaw). 




a 


Fuit maalara including Dapoty, Aaaiatant, Sub and Bntnoh Poet 

1 

124 

* n 

« a 


nuatriB. 






tOgnalling aatobliahnipnl including wamnt oSoan. naa-oommia- 

• • 

1 

13 

11 


aionra oflican, military talagmpliiata and other amployei. 
Miacatlanroua aganta, School maatcia, Htatkai maatrra, ate. . 

• • 

310 

3 

23 


Ootka u4 all kinda ........ 


70 




Poatmcn. 


208 




SkiUad labour eatabtiabmant inetuding foranum, inatninuuit 


3 


7tt 


makem, caipantan. blackamilha, meehantea, rab-Inapaatoca, 
linrmrn and linaridan and other amployaa. 


• 




Unakillod labour estabUckmant inelnding line eooliaa, cable 

• a 

01 


27 


guarda. batlatymcn. tdagrapb niinimgrni. prana and other 
amplayiB. 






Road aatabliabmenl eonaiating of Oretactra. miuiete, darka and 

• • 

244 




bmking agente, boatman. Syoea, eoaohmen. baame and 
otban. 






(8) ffoduny Moil S^rvirt. 


ISS 




Sopanriaiog oOioeca (including Snpedntendenta and Inapccton at 

• • 

3 




Sorting). 






Qeika of all kinda ........ 


6 




Sortere .. 


107 




Mailgiiaida. mul agmte. ran peona. portan, ate. 

• a 

72 

.. 

a • 


(8) ComUnotd Ofica. 


m 




tugnallem .......... 


00 




MeaaengeTe and otbar aerranta 


74 

• » 




(e) Irrigation. 


Clam of pataona. 

EntocMtant 
and Anglo- 

Indiana. 

RnuABCi. 


Indiana. 



1 

• 

a 

4 

Total penotti employed. 


386 


L PertoH* dirretla cmplootd ...... 


tu 


Offiaan ........ 


# 


Upper SubonUnalca. 

Lo^r Suboidinatcn. 

darka. ‘ ‘ 


**8 

11 

01 

31 


I^B<laa and otbar lerrantn. 



OooUea. 



%. Ptntnt iadirrctlg rmpiopad. 

• • 

m 


Oontraatow. 

Contiaaton ragnlar amidmda. 

•• 

20 

8 

167 


CooUea ....... 

o • 






















































CHAPTER IX 


Literacy. 

154. The basis o! the figures.- Prior to Mt21 Census, the heading of tills 

chapter was Kducntion. In 1881 and 1891, the |H»pulation was divided in respect 
of education into three catt^ories—Learning, Literate and Illiterate. It was 
found, however, that the retuni of the ‘ learning ’ was vitiateil by the omission 
at one end, of children, who had not long Iwcn at school and at the other of the 
more advanced stiahuits who were classeiii as ‘ Literates ’. There were thus great 
ditk'^repancies lH*tween the Census returns of the numlier of ‘ Learning ' and the 
corresponding statistics of the Kducation Ilepartment. In 1901 Census, * learn¬ 
ing ’ w'as consequently abandoned and the instructions were to enter all jicrsous 
who couhl rea<l and write any language. Since 1911 the practice has liecn to 
impose a small tost which is ability both to read and write a letter. The instruc¬ 
tions on the Cover ran :— 

Co/ums ifi {Litrnttr or lllitomlt ).— Entor against all {lerMiiui who can rwul and write any 
language other than Englmh, names of languages. For those who ran read and 
write English alone enter the word “ Liti’rato In thn cas«* of persons who <>an- 
not read and write any language make a X. 

Column 17 {English). —Enter the word " Yes ” agwnst ail persons shown as literate 
who con both read and write Englisli as well as speak it. Otherwise put a X. 

No other instmetions were issued. As far as this Agency is concerned tlic 
change in practice in 1901 does not affect our figures. The British India schedule 
was not applied fully to the Indian States of this Agency in 1881 and 1891. The 
information regartling education was at these two C!ensuses collected only for the 
Cantonments, the adjministered areas and the railway lands. Again owing to the 
excision of Gwalior in 1921 comparative figures for 1901 and 1911 are not avail¬ 
able. In dLsenssing variations in and progress of, literacy in this chapter our 
analysis will be mainly confined to the intercensal decade. 

The figures in Imperial Table XUI are exhibited in three columns. One 
shows general literacy without reference to any particular language, the second 
shows general illiteracy and the third literacy in English language. Though there 
was no demand from any State, literacy by languages, was recorded in this Census. 
The main statistics for this have been exhibited as an appendix to Imperial Table 
XUI. 

155. Accuracy of the figures. —^Tlie standard of Census literacy i« a modest 
one and it is not likely the enumerator has gone wrong in securing correct returns. 
Tliere may be strap instances where a person who can scribble a uttle or smatter 
few words of English might have passed himself as hterate. Such cases are likely 
to occur in a city like Indore where often the enumerator is not conversant witn 
the people with whom he is dealing. An urban dweller also realises the social 
value attached to literacy and some in^ have described themselves as literate 
even though they strictly were not. The instructions to the enumerators were 
precise and there is no reason to doubt tliat they did not exercise every care. In 
many villages the only literate man is the enumerator. He knows his village 
intettiffenlina. Nobody can advance a spurious claim before him for he knows 
where to place his false rival. Our figures for literacy therefore may be accepted 
as accurate. 

156. General remarks : Outlook and attitude towards education. —The 
Census figures for literacy are perhaps more sought after than any other Cen¬ 
sus statistics. They are invested with some si^ficance in a countrp like India 
where the general mass of the population is illiterate. Central India is one of 
the tracts where according to Census statistics illiteracy is prevalent to a high 
degree. Before the regional figures are analysed, it may not be out of place if 
certain general considerations are mentioned which have a liearing on and which 
condition to a great extent, the statistics of literacy. They are, the tradition of 
literacy by community or communities, the presence of an educated class, the 

( »3» ) 
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attitude of the niasa of people towarda education and the will to leam, and lastly 
the part played by the State in the spread of education. 

In India, from the early time-s, learning has always remained concentrated 
in few coniiiiunities. But tiiere has always been iu.as8 literacy of certain kind. 
In the villages some rudiments of learning have always been kept up and a flicker¬ 
ing feeble light ha.s ulwaj's been burning through ages. It has not been intense 
enough to create a tradition or a desire to acquire literacy or to create a conscious¬ 
ness that light .at any cost is preferable to darkne.ss. The Bajput, ns a ruling 
class disdnine<l and disliked learning. It was unl>ecou>ing of the wielder of the 
sword to grind at tiooks. Though high in the social scale, the Bajput is not 
' advanced ’ us a community in literacy. At the same time it should not be sup¬ 
posed that the Bajpiit was against afl learning. The B.ajput Chiefs have been 
patrons of the learned and to some of them we owe the development of Hindi lan¬ 
guages. In the Bajput polity there was no need for any literate class. The Bhats 
and the Charans, replete with the bardic lore, the genealogy and the exploits of 
the clans, adequately fulfilled the functions and the feudal cnaracter of the admi¬ 
nistration did not demand many literate functionaries. It is only when the 
foreign rulers came—Muslims and the Marathos—that there was a need for a 
functionary class to carry on the administration. The former imported the Kayos- 
thas and the latter brought with them the literate communities who were playing 
no insignificant part in the growth of the Maratha nile in the Deccan. Political 
causes thus caiuied an influx of classes with a tradition for literacy. In the early 
days they constituted mere colonics planted owing to the needs of the adminis¬ 
tration. They had neitlicr the root in nor di<l they grow out of the native .soil 
and they had little contact with the indigenous mass. As we have already seen 
in Chapter I the \nll.'ige8 in Central India were liniig orgauiams. They kept up 
some pretence to literacy unaided by any outside authority. A century ago when 
these p.arts were settling down to a peaceful life after a period of strife and anarchy, 
it was noticed that a large numlier of private schools were maintained in the 
country side. We gather that every village over 100 houses had a school master 
who taught the children of the traders and of such cultivators as chose to receive 
education. Tlie cultivators wheoever they afforded it were not averse to educate 
their children. Tlie school master’s office was hereditary from generation to gene¬ 
ration. He was held in high esleeiu and there was often an annual festival cele¬ 
brated in this honour. Literacy was not the monopoly of the Brahman c<tmiuu- 
nity. In fact one in a hundred amon|;8t them could perhaps read. The vilhi«! 
priest and the small community of Jams (the trading as well as the Jati or the 
priestly section) played a considerable role in the diffusion of literacy. The learn¬ 
ing impart^ WM no doubt rudimentar)* and limiteil. The chiefs had to imjwrt 
their functionaries from outside.* 

Later on with the disintegration of the village communal life, the relapse into 
illitertwy was more marked than in the previous periods. At all periods the vast 
majority were never within the pale of learning. Those that were joined the ranks 
of those who w’ere without. It was Uiejefore no exn^eration when only 40 years 
ago it was stated that in matters of general education in Central India the darfmeas 
was Cimmeri.in. 

WTien the unaided voluntary effort of the villages completely broke d>wn it 
took a long time in these parts before the State stepped in to discharge its obli¬ 
gations towards educating the people. Progress was rapid where the direct con¬ 
tact of British rale was felt; it w’as necessarily slow where the influence was in¬ 
direct. With his profound ignorance of Oriental culture, when Macaulay wrote 
that the question was whether— 

^ we siiull ^coiuiteiiance at the public expense, nunlical doctrines which would iliagrscc 
an knglish farrier, astronomy which would move laughter in girls at on English boanling 
school, history abounding in kings thirty feet high and reigns thirty thousaml yeaua long and 
geography ro^e of seas of treacle and seas of butter.”* 

the rulers of States were in no haste to embark upon educational expansion on 
modern lines. But a begmning could not be postponed and neither progress 
arrested. A College was opened for the education of the chiefs themselves and thus 
influence was exercised in the spread of education directly by the 8tote& _ 


» II, lol.ies. 

* Qnolod in Um /Wmm Vulttme Ir, 41l. 
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Our figures are therefore an index of progress acliieved in the last few decades 
only. Tliat progress is uneven and is dependent upon the acceptance of the 
modem idea of State education l»y the Ruler of a State. It is further dependent 
upon the financial resources of the many diverse principalities. Finally there is 
a vast laxly of illiterate population, a component part of which for generations 
has never known what learning is, another which could never be induced to leam 
except it \ye by compulsion and the rest, with the exception of a small minority, is 
iudifierent towards education. These general factors should l*e borne in mind in 
considering the statistical aspects of literacy in Central Tndia. ^ 

167. Statistical reference. —Tlie information regarding literacy is embodied 
in Imperial Tables XIll and XIV. In Table XIII the numl>er of literate 
and illiterate jjersons are shown hy sex and religion classified under the age periods 
0-6, 6-10, 10-16, 15-20 and 20 and over and in Table XIV their distribution by 
caste. In Mb the tables the figures for Knglish literacy are also given. The 
following Subsidiary Tables wnll be fouud at the end of the Chapter 

I Litpm;y by Ago, Sex and Keligion. 

11-Literary by Age, 8t*x and Locality. 

III— Literacy by Religion, Sex and liocality. 

IV— Eugludi literacy by Ago, Sc» and Locality. 

V Literacy by Carte, lt#31 and 1921. (Table V of 1921.) 

VI—Progroaa of Literary nince 1881. (Table V of 1921.) 

\T1 Pn»i*ortion of Literary at rertain ages. 

VIII — Niinilair of Inrtitutious and pupil* acconling to the n.tunia of the Kducation 
Depart iiieiit. 

In the presentation of general literacy figures in Table XIII and the propor¬ 
tional figures based on that tulde, it Is assumed as in 1921 that tlie ^ population 
below 6 is illiterate and the age group 0-5 haa l>een excluded in working out the 
ratios of the literates in the population. Ordinarily the same procedure should 
have beeu ajiplieil to the presentatiou of iiter^y figures for castes iii Table XIV. 
Utis, however, wouhl have involved a quantity of calculation w’hich was harelly 
justifi^. The age group 4 to 6 required to Ik* split up and moreover Table VI11 
was compiler! on unadjusted ages. It was therefore decided that in Tabic XIV 
the population should lie shown as 7 years and over and the literates in English 
as 7 years and over. In Subsidiary I’able V to this Chapter the ratio of literates 
in each caste is first calculated on the population of that cast^ 7 years and over. 
The proportion of literates to the total strength of tluit caste b also shown below 
it. It should lx* pointed out that the figures in columns 2 to 10 in Sub.sidiary 
Table V are not comparable with the correspouding columns in 11 to 19 for the 
poiuilarion dealt with thb time b 7 years and over whereas in 1921 it was 6 years 
and over. Thb b a source of unavoidable disparity for comparative purpo.sea. 

168. Extent of literacy. —In thb Census 208,645 males and 25,672 females 

over the age of 6 have returiie<l 
themselves as literate. The total 
population excluding those in the 
age |>eriod 0-5, b 6,033,090 
(2,917,439 moles and 2,715,661 
females). This means according 
to the Ciensus test of literacy 62 
persons per raille are literate in 
Central Indb. The enormous db- 
paritv in sex proportions b em¬ 
phasised when we see that 92 
males jier niille are literate while 
only 9 females per mille are 
literate. For every one literate 
female there arc 10 literate males. 
In Subsidiary Table I projxjr- 

tional figures are given by age and sex. In the period 15-20, are found the 
highest proportions of literates, viz., 112 males per mille and 14 females per mille. 
In the preceduig age moup 6-10, which represents approximately the population 
receiving primary etUicatiou there are 01 irales literate per mille and only 10 
females literate ]>er mille. The numlier of imile literates |x*r mille in the major 
Provinces of India b shoivu for pur]x)8es of comparison. 
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LUmcp in adacltd major Imiia* SiatM. 


To compare the figures for Central India with those of the Provinces is apt 

to be misleading as the former 
is not an administrative unit 
and a group of Indian States 
cannot be set off against vast 
Indian Provinces. Therefore in 
tlie marginal table, propor¬ 
tions are given for some of 
the principal States in India. 
Indore, Bhopal and Rewa which 
together make up half the area 
and population of the Agency 
are shown below. The table 
brings out the great unevenness 
of progress in literacy made by 
tlic Stjites scattered in all parts 
of the Indian Empire. 

159. Variation of literacy according to locality. —In Subsidiarj' Table 
11 will be fonnd the variation of literacy according to the natural divisions and by 

the principal States. The pro- 

TonoHon libroey ia Ae Xalmral Ikruioa*. poitlOnS m thc tWO natural 

divisions are extracted in the 
marginal table and the same 
are shown in the diagram. The 
West with its towms and large 
urban centres maintains the 
lead over the East. During 
the decade there has been a 
steady increase in Imth the 
divisions. The East is still 
very far behind in the female 
education and it has not yet 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS PER MILLE 
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reached the stage of showing 1 female per 100 as literate. In the. East again, 
among both thc sexes, thc proportions are below those for the whole Agency. 

The enormous leeway* the dififerent States in Central India have to make up 
in the promess of literacy is seen in the subjoined table and the map illustrates the 
numl>er of males per millc who arc literate. 
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Literacy by age-feriode in the Principal States. 
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CHAPTER lx.— LITERACY. 


Tbe States arc arrangetl in the table according to the proportion of male lite¬ 
rates per mille ui column 3. This arrangement serves as a key to the variations 
by States shown in tJbe map. The literacy zone in (^entral India lies in the western 
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and central Malwa Stales. These possess urlmn population, certain progressive 
communities w'ho take to education and the literate trading classes who contribute 
towards literacy figures. In the State of Indore, there has been a forw'ard 
educational policy for a long time. In northern Malwa, literacy in the Bhimal 
Agency States is low and Bhopal has only 36 literate persons per mille. The 
lowest proportions are in the hifty tracts—Jhabua (28) and Ali-Rajpiir (17) which 
contain a large Bhil population. Barwani is more pnigrosrave though it lies in 
this region. That is partly because a portion of the State lies in the Narbada 
valley, and has a number of towns. In the interior of Bundelkband, literacy is 
low in the important States of Orchha (31) and Panna (36). Rewa in Baghcl- 
khand has only 34 literates per mille. These are still backward areas. 

The proportion of literacy in the different age periods may now be noticed. 
In the whole of Central India there arc 02 males per mille who are literate in all 
ages 5 and over. The proportion is 01 per mille in the period 10-16, 112 in t he 
period 15-20 and in 20 and over it is 111 per mille. It is usually held that the age 
group 15-20, shows the extent of literacy as those who have acquired the faculty 
to read and write will have done so before they arc twenty. The drop in propor¬ 
tion in the later age period should l)e nonually looked for. In this Census there is 
a slight drop in the period 20 and over but this was not the experience in the lust 
(’ensus when there was a slight rise. The regional figures show variation again 
when we consider columns 0 and II in the table. In 17 places column 11 shows 
an increase over colunxn 9 while in 7 places it show’s a decrease. This is incon¬ 
gruous and appears to bo seemingly contradictory. The reason is tliut our figcurcs 
for literacy include those who are receiving education in the Schools and those 
who acquurc literacy outside the cducatioiuil institutions. The trading classes 
who contribute considerably to the literacy figures, imquire the rudiments at a 
later period and according to their inclination. Where the tradition to learn is 
strong and education is the only means to a livelihood in life, schooling begins 
early and the acquisition of literacy is a matter of utmost impoiLunce and res|Km- 
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sibilif.y. The paucity of educational facilities and the absence of any compulsion, 
do not compel the children to go to school as soon ns they have contplotetl a 
certain age. The matter is one of choice to many and necessity only to a few. 
It is not uncommon for a Hanui boy to learn enough to carry on his business when 
he feels he should take a hand in the family business. In some cases literacy of a 
very rudimentary nature is first acquired, then there is a lapse from it for few 
years and is reaenuired at a later age more ^iccially in urban surroundings. Gene¬ 
rally in the rural piirts tliere is no incentive to ac((uire literacy at the later ages 
or to reacquire it after a period of lapse. 

100. Literacy by Rel^ion and Age.—The pronortiona of literacy vary 
amongst the various religious communities os will bo seen from the diagram. 
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Christian^figures arej^^of the 
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cation in the cities and in the 
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missions. The Jains take the 
lead in the matter of literacy 
amongst the followers of the 
remaining religions. Literacy in 
their case is a useful and neces- 
sarv auxiliary in their trade 
and profession. Their women 
show greater inclination to 
learn than those of other com¬ 
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munities. The Muslims who come next have one-third of the Jain proportion 
but they are far ahead of the Hindus. This is clearly seen in the proportion of 
literates in the age periods 15-20 in both the communities. The traders amongst 
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CHAPTER IX.—UTEBACY. 


the Muslims, the Bohras, who are found chiefly in Malwa, are usually literate. 
As we have already seen in Chapter 11, the Muslims are found concentrated in urban 
areas where they have greater opportunity to learn. They also seek employment 
in State services and in the Muslun States a large uuml>er of them find employ- 
mout in the services. The better class of MusUms, Sayyid.s and Pathans, 
always possessed a tradition for literacy. But for the pre.scnce of the typically 
illiterate section amongst them like Jolaha, Pinjara and other functional j^oups, 
the proportion of literacy amongst Muslims would have been higher still. Though 
a vast and predominating community, the Hindu proportions need cause no sur¬ 
prise. It will be seen further on in Chapter XI how heterogeneous is the Hindu 
composition. It consists of small classes who are highly literate, to whom learning 
is a hereditary instinct and whose mental faculties are highly developed. It also 
embraces in its fold the so-called Hinduised uboriginies, the depre.s^ classes and 
a host of other castes many of whom even do not know that there is such a thing 
like an alphabet, a common article in human culture. The Tribal figures require 
no comment. They are eloquent in themselves and are a powerful reminder to 
the more advanccil that no genuine progress is possible when there are commu¬ 
nities who-have yet not seen Tight and are groping in a region of utter darkness. 

161 . Literacy by Caste. —In Imperial Table XIV statistics for a number 
of representative castes have Iwen shown and Subsidiary Table e.xhibit8 the pm- 
portioual figures for them. At one time it was intended for literacy purpoi^ to 
divide the castes into Advanced, Intermediate and Backward. Such a list is 
useful from the educational point of view but a list for the Ageucy is of doubtful 
value. This scheme of classification was, however, abandoned during the abs¬ 
traction stage. In this ^Vgency without attempting a meticulous clarification 
into advanced, intermediate and backward based on any peri*entage criteria, the 
castes selected for Table XIV have been so arranged as broadly to fall into the 3 
alK)Vc mentioned classes and included in the backward castes are the depreascd 
classes, cruuinal tribe,s. primitive trilies and other backward ca-stes. Bamng few 
Muslin; groups and Rajput septs, there are practically no classes which could find 
a place in the intccmeduite category. At the top in the advanced clas.s will lia\*e 
to be placed a few sub-castes of Brahmans and Buiiias and the Kayaisthas. I he 
rest of the population is tittiugly accommodated in the baidcwurd catcgoiy. The 
fliffusioii of literacy in the different st nita of tlic society is brought out in the dia¬ 
grams opp««dto. It confmos once again the impression that literacy is prevalent 
in the professional and trading classes; it has ma<le little headway in the vast 
nuiss of the agricultural and rural population and has^ barely touched the lowest 
ill the stratum. The prinutivc tribes are entirely outside the range of it. Not a 
single Tribid Biiiga has lieen rcturnetl as literate and it will take some generations 
liefore he contributes his quota to our literacy table. He has his own tribal conceit 
for not even cultivating the land for such unworthy occupation betita tbe t Jond 
more. He would rather practise the shifting cultivation and lie the nuuster of the 
jnngle, hunting anrl tracking a tiger than put his haiul to Uie plough ami leiust of 
all .sit in n school and learn those mysterious symlmls which no one in his t rilM? 
has done liefore. On the other hand’ no one can repress the iulierent desire of a 
Brahman Ijoy to learn as soon as he can lisp his numliers. The desire and the will 
to learn is partly an accitlent in birth and is partly influenced by the occupation 
in life. To many communities it is nothing unusual if literaejr followa certain 
occupotion or if it is the monopoly of few. For the present, it is only tlie mani¬ 
pulator of Census statistics who is struck aghast at the wide gap and the deep 
chasm which his figures reveal. The uneven nature of the prioress is seen when 
we analyse the figures by different classes and their suh-cla^s. The numlier of 
Brahman male literates per mille is 205. If we consider the sub-castes in the 

inargiii , we at once notice the enormous 
variation. The Daksh.’ini Brahmans are a 
foreign immigrant community found mostly 
in the Maratha States. The Shrimalis 
take up scrvico in large numbers as petty 
revenue officials. The Sarwarias who are 
fouud mainly in Rewa and in eastern parts 
of the Agency are mostly engaged in culti¬ 
vation and this is at once seen in the low 
proportion of literacy auiong them. Aumng 
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LITERACY AMONGST MALES IN SELECTED CASTES 

(continued from previous plate) 
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the trading cninnmnitieM (he variations are not so noticeable, as progress is more 
even. The Knjpiit though high in social scale does not take kindly to learning. 
The literate males per mille among the Rajputs are 107. The corresponding 

figures for Urahman and Bania castes are 
265 and 501. The Baghel clan with its 
aptitude for Bagheli and thanks to the keen 
interest of the Rulers of Rewa to develop 
this dialect, shows the highest proportion 
of literary. The Parihars and the Bun- 
delus come next in the order named. The 
Gahlots are the most backward and their 
proportion is nearly the same as in some 
of the backward classes. With a view’ to 
recapitulate the foregoing pomts and to 
bring out the contrast between the three upper castes, the marginal table gives 
the ligurcs for them. The Bania lends the wav followed after a considerable dis¬ 
tance by the Brulimans. The Rajput occupies the third place. The Dakshani Brah¬ 
man, isolated from tlie generic Brahman 
group, occupies a place far higher than any 
caste or sub-caste in Central India. 

In Subsidiary Table V the castes have 
l>een shown in the order of decreasing mule 
literacy in column 3 within each broad 
classification. It is not therefore necessary 
to repeat the figures here. All the c^tes 
from Jut to Kachhi arc ga<id agricultural 
castes and there are also few low or servile 
castes in between. 'They are followed by 
the wan<lering or dcgra4led or cruninal 
triljes like Sondhin, Moghia, Biinjara, Kotwal and Sor. Ne-vt come the 
depressed classes. The only point wtirth notiidug is the male literary amongst 
.Mehtar, This is encouraging though une.xpectctl. The Balai has some preten.sion 
Uj literacy as ill Mahva he is the village menial and u Government servant. 
This has been an indmement to some to take to learning. Finally come the 
primitive tribes. Only 2 iiuiles per mille are literate amongst the Tribal Bhils. 
The Chaiiuir Is'ats him by having 1 literate iimles per mille. 

102. Female literacy.—Where the e<lucation of male.s is backw'ard, it can¬ 
not be expccteil that wo should find a high prof)orlion of fenmle literacy. Tliere 

are onlv 9 females per mille who arc literate 
in all the age-periods. It rises to 14 in the 
perioil 15-20. This figure represents the 
high-water mark of female literacy. If 
we scrutinise by localities in Subsidiary 
Table 11, the number of literate females 
per mille is below 10 in the age-period 
15-20 in most of the States in the East 
excepting Maihar w’here it is 18. In the 
We.st it IS nowhere over 45 per mille. In 
the cities where female education receives 
some encouragement, Indore Dity has 140 
female literates per mille. In Bhopal, 
owing to the effect of Pardah among the 
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large Muslim community there the proportion is 80 per nulle. The general 
factors which militate again.st the spread of literacy among the females in 
Indian society such as the Pardah system, early marriage or orthodox ideas 
against sending girls to school, absence of schotils for girls and trained women 
teachers, are well known and rwjuire no repetition. Our statistics show that 
tlxc men merely acouire bteraoy l)eran.se they have to. There is yet no 
genuine desire to educate the fenudes and no consciousness of the cultural 
aspects of literacy. The nuirginnl table gives the proportion of female 
literacy per mille amongst those castes where the males are highly literate. The 
disjmnty is glaring and will continue so hmg as there is no higher cultural level 
among men or as long ns wuiium are doniuint. The Dakshani Brahman communitv 
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stands as a class by itself. In coluinn 4 of the SubBidia^ Table it will be seen 
that the female proportion is never more than 4 per mille in the agncultural classes 
and down below' the eye has to catch with difficulty a iigme amio^ the plethora 
of dashes. The picture of female literacy is altogether dismal and dark. 

163. Urban and rural literacy. —^The variation in literacy between the 
urban and rural areas is important to emphasise the point that hteracy follows 

urbanization and this tendency 

Liltracy im (Stia and in iMr tummnding Jlttrai urutA. jg marked in Central India 

where the literate communities 
are found in few urban centres. 
They add considerably to the 
general literacy figuiea and 
when the urban literacy figures 
are excluded as in the table 
given here, we see the great 
drop in the proportions. In 
Indore State as a whole there 
are 93 persons per mille who 
are literate In all ages, the 
male and female proportions 
per mille being 157 and 23 
respectively. The urban in¬ 
fluence on female literacy is 
seen in the proportion of fc^le 
literates in the city and in the rest of the State. In Ratlom the masking 
effect of city figures is again clearly brought out. The total number of literates 
in Katlam State is 9,435. In the City of Katlam the total number of literates 
is 7,719. The proportion per mille for the State in all ages is 104 and by sex 174 
males and 128 females. 

164. Literacy in English.—The absolute figures for literacy in English 
are 26,918 moles and 2,745 females. This means in Central India 5 persons per 
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India whereas the States 
ahead of it, both from 


nxUle are literate m 
and if we want to know by 
sex, 9 males per mille and 1 
fenxole per mille claim literacy 
in English. The marginal table 
gives figures for some of the 
principal British Indian Pro¬ 
vinces and for the Pajputana 
Agency exclusive of Ajmer- 
Merwara. At least one British 
Indian Province is in the same 
position as this Agency. 
Amongst the important Indian 
States, Gwalior and Hyderabad 
ore almost on level witn Central 
Mysore, Cochin and Travoncore are far 


of Baroda, 

the point of general as well as of Eugb'wb literacy. 
Taking the fi^es from Subsidiary Table T, we find tliat the small community 
of Indian Christians show a higher proportion than other communities. The 
other Christians are mostly Europeans whose mother tongue is English. The 
Jains and the Muslnns follow next. The Hindus have only 4 persons per 
mille literate in English. Only 6 Tribals have been returned as literates for 
the whole Agency. In Subsidiary Table IV, the distribution of English 
literacy by locality is given. The nuisculinc literacy nowhere exceeds the 
Agency proportion of 9 per mille except in the States of central and 
western Malwa, Indore, Dhar, Dewas, Katlam, Sailana and Sitamau. English 
literacy is concentrated chiefly in urban areas. Thus there are 12,803 male 
and 1,625 female literates in the three cities of Indore, Katlam and Bhopal 
and the garrison station of Mhow. 53-6 per cent, of persons literate in English 
are therefore concentrated in those 4 places which again account for 59*2 per cent, 
of the total female literates. Considering the castes, English education has made 
little or no headway amongst many castes. In the literate community of Dakshani 
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BrahmanB alone there are 463 male literates and 42 female literates per mille. 
The Mahcsri Banias who stand high in general literacy have 61 males and 1 female 
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literate per mille while the Gahoi Banias have 6 males per mille. The Bnndela 
Baiput shows some partiality to English literacy and this is an encimragmg sign. 
The very low proportion of English literacy in castes which otherwise have a higher 
proportion of general Uteracy shows that few wish to continue beyond the st^es 
of primary education to secondarv or higher education where proficiency in Eng¬ 
lish is necessary. Many are satisfied with the acquisition of the rudiments of 
general literacy. 

In the last Census 19.965 persons (18,394 males and 1,661 females) were 
returned as English hterates. 10 vears ago 4 persons per mille (7 males arid 1 female 
per mille) were literate in Englisli. The female literacy shows a little increase in 
absolute figures thougli there is no change in the proportional ones. The decade 
has witnessed some progress in the literacy of males. 

165. Progress of literacy by Eeligion and Locality.—Owing to the al^nc© 

of comparative figures it is not 
pos.siblc to study the general 
progress of education since 
1901. It may however be worth 
while to note the progress made 
in the decade. A striking 
feature is the very considerable 
pregress in literacy during the 
decade. While the population 
has increased by 10*6 per cent, 
the rise in general literacy is 
66*3 per cent. The male lite¬ 
rates nave increased by 64*4 per 
cent, and the female literates 
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by 63*6 iwr cent. It is clear a new spirit is at work in many places and deter¬ 
mined efforts are being made to provide cdncational facilities. In the marginal 
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table ligiirea have been exhibited by aex for the age>period 15*20 amougat the 
adherents of different religious to show what progress they have nmde in the 
iikutter of edncatiun. Masculine literacy hits made substantial progress 
aiuuugst the liiudus and the Jains while the Muslims have httle progress to their 
credit. Thu advance of fenuile literacy amongst the Jains is a pleasing factor. 
The progress amongst Himlus and Muaums in the education of females is slow 
and halting. Tlie Tribals statistically do not wish to Ui regressive and so have 
added one more [ter niille to swell their literate uum&rs. The tlecrease in 
female hterates amongst the Indian Christiana cannot i>e explained. The 
{Ktpnlation returned aa literate in the age-period 16-2U in any case may l>e 
as-sumed as having had the benefit of schooling in the preceding ten years and 
hciice otir figures record the progress made by different commmiities during the 
decade 1U21-193(. In the table Wlow will be fumid figures to exhibit the progress 
of literacy in few of the important States in the Agency. 


Proyress of literacy in i^elect States during the decade. 
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Of the throe principal States, Bhopal stands lowest in the order <if litenicy. 
There are 09 male literates per mille in all ages ten and over. In the age-|)eri<Ml 
15-20, as compared with 1921, there is n drop in the proportions of male literates. 
In the States of Indore, Dhar and Sitamau, we notice considerable [irogre.ss during 
the decade. On the other hand m Jhubua there is a set-back and in tiie adjacent 
State of Ah-Rajpur, little progress has Iteen made. These State.s contain a large 
Bhil population and over 97 per cent, of the population is illiterate. 

166. Remarks on educational tendencies.— An attempt was made in this 
Census to obtain infonnation regarding the educated unemployed. It was 
attended with comphiite failure in this Agency. In the City of Indore, owing to 
mismanagement on the part of the local Census Officials, the fomis were not dis¬ 
tributed ; otherwise few returns could have been secured. For it is oidy in this 
place where the problem of the unemployment of educated [jcrsons exists. From 
the point of view of Census, the inquiry was no doubt a failure but it represented 
a correct state of affairs. As a problem it does not exist outside one or two urban 
centres. As a disease this kind of unemployment manifests itself where education 
has made progress and turned out an intellectual proletariat Wyond the needs 
and requirements of any locality. large numbt'r of our local literates aie mere 
sniatterers and they get absorWd in lowly walks of life on low economic wages. 
In the rural ureas, there is not so much uiiemplojTnent as intolerable ennui. The 
first effect of schooling and acquisition of literacy is to drive the rural b<»v to the 
urban areas and to make a complete misfit of him if be ever wishes at all to return 
to his native surroundings. The analysis of our Census statistics lias sliown the 
prevalence of literacy by religion, sex, locality and caste. There we liave noted 
that it IS still confined to few urban areas ; refitricted to a very limited class ; it is 
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acquired as a matter of necesaity by few castes, wbik the bulk of the populatioo 
is yet untouched. There is yet no organised attempt towanls what is popularly 
known as muss education, ^ictliur it is desirable or foaeible or practicable it is 
not for us to say. Our figures record a decided advanc'e and assuming the same 
to be luaintaiued in coming years, asauftod by increasing efforts to spread educa¬ 
tion, we may be permitted to observe one or two thin)^. In all future efforts 
towards the spread of literacy, the fact should be borne in mind that it is never 
advisable to create a deep cnasm betw’eeu the different strata of society by the 
spread of uneven education. Secondly educational efforts should never result 
iu draining the countryside by creating discontent and concentrating them in few 
urban centres. Thirdly education of the right kind to the masses is a necessity 
if they should be able to protect themselves against ignorance, superstition and 
apathy. We cannot in a Census Rejmrt embark upon a discussion of such wider 
eancational problems. We rest coutent with the hope that the fimires we provide 
may help those who sonic day or other will have to face the problem of educating 
the population on the right, preferably hitherto untrodden lines of progress. 
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SUBSmiART TABLE L 
Literacy by Age, Sex and Religion. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE TL. 


Literacy by Age, Sex and LocaUty. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE m. 


Literacy by Religion, 8ex and Locaiity. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV'. 
Eniclisfa lil4'rar} by Aff, Hex and Lorality. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

LitTrary hy nu4t IMI and 1921. 
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CHAPTER IX.—LITKRACT, 


SUBSIDIABT TABLE ^—cnuU. 


Literacy ky caste 1931 and tfftl—condd. 



SUBSmiART TABLE VL 
Progress of Uteracy. 
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SUBSmiABT TABLE Vn. 
Proportion of Literacy at certaiu ages. 
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SUBSmiART TABLE Vm. 


I^uiuber of Instilutions and pupils according to the returns of Educational Department. 
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CHAPTER X 


Language. 

IG7. The basis of the figures.—The iiiforumlion regarding the languages 
waa i)htained from cuiuiiin H of the Oeueral Schedule. The following instructions 
raji on the Cover :— 

Eutur each persuu’s mother tougao. In tho coao of iniAnta and Jcaf-mutcs the language 
of the mother should be entered. In filling up the Schedule the enumerator must enquire 
wlutt Is his or her mother tongue : whether ho or she spoaks Marwari, Malvi, Rongari, Gujarati, 
Purbi. In reply he or she will tell tho mother tongue. 

All additional column was provided in this Census to record the Subsidiary 
language or languages habitually .‘‘poken by each person in addition to his mother 
tongue in daily or domestic life. 

108 . New features of the language returns.— The precise nature of the 
instructions that only the familial language should be retunied in column 14 
facilitated an accurate record of the mother tongue of the whole population. It 
gave no room for doubtful entries and no choice for the immigrant elements in 
the population to enter tlu! language of domicile. Nor was there any occasion 
to mistake a second language in ordinary and common use to one that is habi¬ 
tually useil at home. The respouses elicited with respect to the enquiry in column 
15 have fomieil the basis for a study of the effect aud extent of the phenomenon 
of bilingualism. An enqmry into tius subject is one of the features of this Census 
and an interesting and very valuable feature. It has a twofold value—scientific 
and administrative. On the scientific side a study of bilingualism gives an insight 
as to how certain minor languages are being displaced by tlie stronger and more 
develoiKjd ones, and as to how two languages which overlap iu an area interact' 
on eacli other and to what cultural and sctcial problems they give rise. On the 
administrative side bilingual statistics are of considerable use to the educationalist. 
Incidentally the figures for bilingualism will also iudicutc bow far the common 
supposition that though the vast majority alike in their home and in their general 
c/ouvcisation, sjieak one of the major languages of the countrj', a considerable 
number are practically bilingual,* Is actually corroborated by the statistics, 

160 . Accuracy of the returns. — The record of bilingualism no doubt 
eliminates one source of error but there are other difficulties which stand in the 
way of an accurate record of the languages. The ordinaiy- enumerator does not 
know tho precise difference betw'een Eastern aud Western Hindi or Rajasthani, 
terms which are onlv knowTi to the reader of the I.inguistic Survey Volumes. 
Very often in recording the tribal languages, the enumerator would probably 
enter the tribal dialect without even questioning the person on the supposition 
the Bhil must speak Bhili though he may have abandoned it in favour of Malvi. 
Then there are inaccuracies due to obscure entries. These are however very 
few for this Agency. Tho practice followed in Central India works on the whole 
towanls approximately accurate language returns. It is to record the dialects 
and the hical dialect is always well-known to the enumerator and he is not likely 
to go w rong. This is necessary because the term Rajasthani is perhaps not even 
heard by any enumerator in Malwa. In the Bhopal Agency Malvi is called Umat- 
wadi, in western -Malwa it passes under the name of Raugari and Rajasthani 
embraces such ilialects as Banjari, Sondhwari and Khichiwadi, The dialects 
are carefully classified in the Abstraction Office aud grouped under the appro¬ 
priate language according to the system of classification laid down by the Linguistic 
Surv’cy. Our returns therefore ought to be fairly accurate. Ha\Tng postulated 
certain reasons for the accuracy of the figures, it may appear strange to strike a 
discordant note when we mention the painful mutilations in the language returns 
of the Bhopal State. Since one or two previous Ccususcs there has been a feeling 
in this State that not only the Muslims but all the Hindus should be returned 


* Ittdia Bfpart. IBlil, pvagnph 102. 
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aa speaking Urdu, wliich is claimed to lie the language of the State. Advantage 
was taken of the nrestmt (’onsusto give full expression to this feeling and the records 
were premred in deliberate disreganl of the actuid facta. The result is best seen 
in the subjoined table. 


Compofdtive figures for Gondt, Rajasthani and Urdu in £ho])al. 


laiupjoKD. 

1691. 

1021. 

AMuuied 
enures for 
1931 on llu 
tiusis nf tlu. 
pro|iortl<ins 
of 11121. 

Actiuil 

returns. 

Psrenntsge 
prenxirtion 
ta tM total 
popnlstion. 

Actual 
nit urns. 

IVmnUee 
|irofiurtk>n 
to tte tolsl 
popnlalioi. 

1 

nomU ......* 

Ilajutliani ...... 

Ilrdu ....... 

1 

8359 

10390 

007,000 

3 

MO 

209 

05-40 

4 

13315 
420,<U4 
S43.S79 

6 

1-02 

60-75 

35-22 

0 

14.000 

443,«X) 

257,000 


Tlie figures in column 6 are assumed on the basis of the proportions in 1921» 
jast to give an idea as to the enormous variations brought about b^ the change 
111 the Bhopal method of reconl. The figures for Rajasthani and ^^e8tem Hindi 
are bo much altered that it U not possible to make any small adjustments. Many 
Honds are retunied as sjieukiug Urdu and nearly 9() per cent, of the Bhopal CJonds 
are shown os bilingual which in fact they are not to the extent the figurt^s would 
show. No attempt has been made to straighten this tangle in the language table. 
In using the figures for Rajasthani and V?e8tem Hindi, it should be noted that 
the former is under-expressed while the strength of the latter is correspondingly 
iiiflatesl and further linguistically Bhopal is predominantly a Rajasthani area. 

170. Statistical reference. — The results are cmlxKliod in Table XV which 
Ls divided into two parts: Part I gives the general distribution of the language.s 
spoken as mother tongues and jiart II gives the area and extent of biliiigualisni. 
The languages in jiart I are tabulated according to the scheme of classification 
prescrilied by the Lingtilstic Survey and the principal ilialects of Central India 
are also shown under the respt?ctive languages. An appendix to the table gives 
further details of the dialects not shown in the main table together with their 
distribution. In addition to these detailed informution.H, three Subsidiary tables 
are given for further cluiridation of the figures. They are : — 


I— Dwtribution of total population by mother tongue according to Cenaas. 

II— Distribution by language of the population of States showing only the more 

important local buguages. 

III — Comparison of caste and language tables. 

171 . main features of the return.— The distribution of the total population 
Didribuii^ hf aerf Ofoep*. by mother tongue, arrmigcd according to 

-- “ - Grierson Scheme, is given in Sulwidiary 

Table I and the main figures extracted 
therefrom are exhibited in the marginal 
table. Out of ten mille of the |M>pulation 
9,994 claim as their mother ton^o one or 
other of the vernaculars of India. Out of 
this proportion 6 per ten mille are assigned 
to the Aastro-Asiatic family, 540 to the 
Dravidian family and 0,448 to the Indo- 
Aryan branch of the Indo-Eurojxian 
family. The Austro-Asiatic sub-family is 
represented in very small numliers by the 
Korku language, which is not indigenous 
to Central India and is merely a spill-over 
from the Satpuras to the few 8cattere<l 
areas in those portions of Indore, Dhar and 
Bhopal States lying to the south of the 
Vindhyua. The Dravidian family is divided 
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rural parts there ia little disposition to retom Urdu in perference to Malvi by the 
Muslims. A genuine gain by Western Hindi at the expense of Bajasthaui is 
not therefore considerable. The decrease under others calls for no particular 
explanation. 

173. Geographical distribution. —Lingniittically Central India is a complex 
area and no one language can be said to be the dominant language of the whole 
region. The principal vemaculars of the Agency are Hindi (Eastern and Westeni), 
Rajasthani, Bhili and Gondi. The following table sets out the proportionate 
distribution of the languages in the different localities :— 

Proportionate distribution of the principal vernaculars by lucality. 
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The above table shows very clearly the linguistic homogeneity of Baghel- 
khand and of Bundelkhand. In Malwa, the northern portions are homogeneous 
except in Bhopal. In Central Malwa, Indore is least homogeneons. Its linguistic 
diversity is due to several causes. The detached nature of the State is responsible 
for including diverse elements. Nearly 11 per cent, is accounted for by Bhili alone. 
The City of Indore and a considerable Muslim and immigrant population contri¬ 
bute heavily to the figures for Western Hmdi and it has a proportion for this 
language higher than any other Malwa State. Being again the most important 
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Mamthu State it has nearly 3 per cent, of Marathi speakers. BiXc«'pt in Barwani 
which lies in tlie Bhili area anH whose bonlers march alonf? the Khanclesh district 
of the Bombay rntsideucy, the Munithi speakers arc muiuly ctmcciitratiMl in the 
three Maratiiu States <»f Dhar, Dewus uiul Indore. In Western Malwa, Rajas¬ 
thani is in al>solute majority in Situnmu and ita numerical preponderance is sliglitly 
diminished in .lanra which has a considerable Mu.slin» {x>pnlation and propor¬ 
tionately reduceil still further in Rutlam and Saihina where it meets Bhili in the 
liilly portions of the States. In south-west Malwa Bhili ijrejjonderates in AH Rnjpnr 
where owing to its clone proximity to Gujarat the place of honour next to the 
predominant language goes to Gujarati and Rajasthani speakers dwindle to less 
than three per cent. Numerically Bhili is still pre<loininant in Barwani but 
unlike the two adjacent unopened States, the former has the valley of the Narbadn 
and this is the reason why other languages have penetratetl into this Bhili 
area. 

174.*Liiiguistio border Zones. These figures give certain clue to follow 
up the linguistic border zones and to study the question of the ovcrlupjmig of 
cultures which the language statistics disclaie. Such an enquiry cannot be pur- 
3ue«i here in <letail but an attempt will lie made to indicate very briefly the prin¬ 
cipal border zones. It may be premised tJiat what is set out is only approximate, 
based on the Census figures, and it Is never an easy matter to iilentify tlie boundaries 
of any language. Starting with the Bagheli-Bundeli border, Ma'iliar is the only 
State where the proportion of We^steni llimil risers to 26 |)er lent. Now the total 
speakers of Btiiidelkhandiin thip State are 16,746 of whom 12,323 are in the Sabhn- 
ganj Tahsil. They form 42 per cent, of the total pr>piiIatiou of this Tahsil. Snhha- 
ganj forms the westernmost portion of the State and it lie.s to the west of the 
railway line puasing through the Banner and Kaiinur gap. Excepting this aren, 
the rest of Maihar is a pure Bagheli tract. The bonier line next pn8sc.s through 
the Nagod State which according to our figures is a Bagheli area. It w ill l)e seen 
fn»m the table that Painna which lies in the Bnndeli area has nearly 12 p<rr cent. 
Bagheli sjieakers. 'I’he total Bagheli speakers in Banna are 26,323 of whom 
Singhpur returned 11 and Birsinghpur 12,873. This State is badly fragmented 
ami Birsinglipur is situatofl in the inidet of the pure Ihiglieli tract oii the Imnleni 
of Ih'Wa. Singhpur is adjacent to our bonier zone which will have to bulge u 
little iiihitle t<» uwlude this small traet unle.SH wo consider the Baglwdi of Singhpur 
more a Bnndeli mixed with little Bagheli. The lino would then pnaced ami 
iiirluile the minor Jagirs of Bughelklmnd b*‘foro it leaves the Agiuioy. The Bagheli 
of the.w northern parts is not a pure one. The bulk.of the returns is Gahora 
whirh is a broken dialect with a ‘ flavour ’ of Bundoli wonls. The present con¬ 
stitution of the Agency makes it difficult to assign a regular b<»undar}* lietween 
\Ve„stem Hindi and Rajasthani. A small strip id Bhotial territorj’ to the eoutli 
of the Viudhvus is included in the linguistic survey as lying in Bundeli zone but 
the Bhopal figures are unsatisfactory in the pre.scnt Census. We may pass on 
to the Rajasihani-Rhili bonier in the south-west of the Agency. The curious 
and the interested will find in Appendix C to this Chapter detailed language 
statistics by Pargaiias for the States of .lhahun, .\li-Riijpur and Rirwani where 
Bhili is dominant and for the States of Ratlam and Sailana and the Nimor district 
of fndore where Bhili luus a strong footing and where it jostles along with Rajas¬ 
thani. The Bhili-Rajasthuni border marches along the Vindhya and the Satpnra 
borders of the Agency and turns north-west passing through '.Thabua, Ali-Rajpur 
and the hilly areas of l^ilana and Ratlam before it runs into Mewur. Space forbids 
a detaileil examination of the figures by the different areas. It will suffice to note 
the features of any one area. Taking Barwani, we find the Pati Talisil which 
lies on the Satimn^ is the .stronghold of Bhili. Nearlv fi7 jn'r cent, are Bhili 
speakers. Ihyicending to the narrow Narbada valley l>eiow Bhili drops down to 
2(5 per cent. Silawnd which mostly lies on the Satpunis has 86 per cent, while 
Hajpur which lies on the plains in portions, has 66 per cent. 

176. BiRngual^ : General Results.—As already stated our information 
regarding hiliuraalism is based on the material obtained from colunui 15 of the 
Schedule and the results are embodied in Table XV—^Part II. For the purpixsea 
of this table the five principal vernaculars of Central India, vtz„ Ea.stem Ilindi 
W(»tern Hindi. Rajasthani, Bhili and Gondi together with Marathi, and Gujarati 
which is swken by the ubiquitous trading classes principally in western Malwa 
and in the Vimlhyan States, were selected and the rest of the entries were ignored. 
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l^e.se jseven languages account for 99-5 per cent, of the total population and pro¬ 
vide us with a comprehensive view of bilingualism. 

The most noticeable thing in the result is that bilingualism is very little in 
evidence in any of the five vernaculars of Central India as mother-tongue. Of 
10,000 speakers of Eastern Hindi, 9,918 sp^k that lan^age as their mother- 
tongue only, 67 claim to know Western Hinai, 5 RaJ^thani and 10 Ctondi. Only 
I per cent, of the speakers of Western Hindi claim Rajasthani as their Subsidiary 
language. Rajasthani is used as mother-tongue only by 96 per cent, of its speakers 
and 4 per cent, claim mastery over Western Hindi. Bhili speakers show only 
3 per cent, of bilingualism in Rajasthani. The preponderance of the mother- 
tongue Is therefore complete in all these languages; Ijtlinguallsm is more in evidence 
among the Marathi and the Oujarati speakers. Of every 10,000 persons of Marathi 
speakers, 3,303 use Western Hindi, 807 Rajasthani, Id Eastern Hindi and 11 
Oujarati as subsidiary. The (lujarati sjieakeis appear to be emially bilingual. The 
lingui.stic dist riimtiou for the ,;\genc.y is showTi in a map which forms the frontispiece 
to this rci)ort and from it will be seen the pnictically complete ab.sence of biling- 
ualisin in Central India, so far as the main languages of the area are concerned. 
One interesting sidelight to these returns deserves notice. Persons wluwe 
mother-tongue is one of the highly'developed vernaculars have not hesitated 
to state that they alstj speak one of the tribal dialects, such as Bhili or (Jondi, 
etc. The details of such speakers can l>e hat! from Subsidiary Table II. In Ali- 
Rajpur 17 per rent, of Oiijarati speakers have returned Bhili as their subsidiary 
language. 

For the sake of convenience the main figmres for the incidence of bilingmdism 
are .set out in the following table :— 
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CHAFrER X.- language. 

I 7 fi Area of biliuKualism.—The low iuckleuce of biliugualisin need caua^ 
no U l.y .he to.rihutiae of laoguagee the d-ffer^t 

localit?ea In a lioiuogemJouB BapheU area us m Baghclklmnd, there ts no 
to use auv other hunruagc. Thus in Kewa 91» per cent, of (lie Eiwteru Iluidi speakera 
il £ n^ »u Maihar which has a Bundeh area o its west. 

only 45 per ten inille of the Eastern ifindi speakers use W esteni Hindi as u sub- 
siduir!' irLuaRC. In Bundelkhand practically none resort to u 8w;ond language. 
sSrly W Twr cent, of the Bhils in .Ihabua, Ab-Kajpur, Barwaw, Katlani and 
SaUuna have no use fur a seconthiry laiigin^e. The same reimirk ^ 

Haiasthaui sneakers in the home area. Bilingualism is ji forc^ necessity only 
wrirlrs;^^^^^^ away from it. Thus the Bhil settled in ^be pla^u in 
northern Malwa—in Kajgarh and Narsuighgarh—is highly bilinj'ual. N\e lan 
discern genuine and pronounced bilingualism only luiioiig the inuui^nt 
„1 slaJui and (lujamti. lK.,h ..f who,,, uto force.1 u. .ojo ^ 

as a subsidiary language. The otlicial language in the Maratha States w Hum i 
and the Marathi spakers who are mostly (dhcials have therefore greater com¬ 
pulsion to use Hinii outside their home. The tJuj.irati usc>s Bajostlnuu or 
Hindi according to his needs and the prevalence of the dommant language of the 
locality. 

177. Other features of bilinffuaUsm.— We Imve now examine<l the dis¬ 
tribution of bUiugualisiu and the ci)U(lition un.ler which it oecure. V\e have 
failwl to see any keen struggle iKJtweeii the languages. On the other liaud the 
famibul language in each locality has strongly entrencheil itself and the e.xterual 
language shows little eviileiico Ui mtriulu itself mto the home of its nyjd. In 
eatrh arcwi each language maintains its own iudependeiit psition so far undi8iurl)e<l 
by the presence of a pifwible enemy without. The inter-action of two languages 
in any area »ives rise to a variety of interesting proldems for study. I'or example, 
we may euquire into the liguistic aHiiiities of the two languages, the changes 
hrought about in the phouetics aud the structures of the languages by wiiituct, 
and the pro<'eas of adoption of the borrowed wools such, for c.vample as Hie iiiieoii- 
scious use by the Marathi spakers of many wools borrowcMl from the suirouiiding 
languages, an.l su. h other nuilters. The«f wider linguistic prob ems ansi^ 
out of uUiugualism fortunately do iM»t fall within the scop* of this chapter. We 
may however briefly touch uis.ii the .picstioti .>f the ili.splacement of non-Aryan 
or Tribal dialects by the languages of the more advanceil culture and civilizatton 
before we close this Chapter. 


178. Displacement of minor languages.—Despite tlie presence of a large 
Tribal ppulation in Central Imlw, the (piestion of the non-d\j*yun dialects giving 
place to the advancing tide of Aryan culture aial civilization does not present 
itself for the very obvirms reawm that the pi-o«‘es8 of tlisplacement Ims alremly 
taken place, prhaps a lung time ago. The Kol, Baiga aud other Miinda tribes 
in llevva, the Sour in Bundelkhand, the Saharia in northern Malwa and tJwalior, 
have in the present day no languages of their own. They spak the Indo-iVryan 
vernacular of tiie locality in which they re.side. Whether the Bhil hail a language 
of his own we do not know. Brobalily the basis of his binguage was Munda but 
his present language is thorougldy overlaid with an .Aryan Hiipwtructure. AVe 
have reason to assume the contiut of the Bhils with the .Aryan civilization from 
the earlie.st times. Smee then the process of displiuement must have taken place. 
According to the language table, there are only two nou-.Aryan vermmulars with 
Mhich we have any concern. These are Houdi aud Korku. The (Jondi (so-called) 
of Rewa Is practii^lly a broken Bugheli. If that l*e s<j, the Arjan language has 
already supjilanted the biiguage of the Hoads. The suuiU numl>er of Kurkiu 
who live in the villages in the Narbiwla valley have practically .'ilKindoneil their 
language and spak Malvi. 'I’liis is evident fr<}m the few returns shown against 
the luuuber spaking the tril)al language against them in Subsidiary Table III. 
For all practical purposes the .Vryau languages liave ctuupleUdy submerged l he 
nuiwkryau spechea *m Central India. But the trilml languages of the Bhil aud 
the Hond ilo not yet show ngns of being displaced by the highly developed verna¬ 
culars which are tJie medium of culture uial civilization. To obtnin some measure 
of the displacement of the tribal dialects, it is usual to coirel.'ite the strength of tlie 
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tribe with the number of speakers of the tribal dialects. This is done in the table 
below :— 
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It is at once apnarcut that the iiuml»cr of speakers of (JouJi cxt^eds the 
strength of the Gond tril»e. What hiis perhaiw happened is that certain other 
tribes like Khairwar, Bharia, Majhi, Fanika, etc., have also l>een returned as 
si>cukiiig Condi. The nuralsjr of Bhili speakers also excecfls the stren^h of the 
Bhil trilic. This is again due to the fact that certain other sections of the trilw? 
who appear in Table XVII as Maukar or Patlia also have Bhili as their m«>ther- 
tongue if we however take the total strength of the Bhil group, we find that as 
against 084,m)2 persons of this group, we have 584,014 sjieakers of the Bhili group 
of dialects. They go to show that a largo proportion of the Bhils are still clinging 
to their nide tribal language. Even the Bhilulas who arc mostly Ilinduisetl have 
not abandoned Bhilali. It is only the Korku who has practicaUy abandoned 
his language. How long these tribal dialects will survive in their present ilay 
habitat wfil entirely depend on two important, factors—geographical and the spread 
of education. The main tribal belt in the south west Vindhyas and in south 
Rewa, is yet an undeveloped and isolated area. Means of rommunictions are 
very deficient and administration which is largely decentralised, leaves the trilies 
more or less severely alone. Few roads and a railway line across southern Re\ra 
will completely revolutionise the whole charactex of the country and are certain 
to bring about vast changes in tlio tribal population. These areas are also very 
back-wiid in education and it will take some generations l)efore it can spread 
and work modification ui the language and thought of the primitive races. Some 
of these stray observations which are necessary to clothe the dry bones of Census 
sUtistics may at best serve os iMiintcrs to a study of more interesting ethnological 
problems. It is to the labour of the anthropologist who is primarily a field-worker 
that we liave to look for more light and enbghtenmeut. 
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CHAPTER X.—LAKOUAOE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


IHstribntion of total population of each sex by mothef-tongne. 
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Distribution of total population of each sex by motiier-tongue — co)U'hL 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE n (BUingualism). 


Bistribiitioii by Lanf'uagp u( tlio Populalion of rarh State. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11 (Bilingoalism)— contd. 
IMstrihiilioii by Lunffiiase of thr PupiilRlH»i of rarh SlMir—couid. 
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CHAPTKB X.—LANGUAGE, 


SIJBSIDIABY TABLE n (Bilingualism)— (xmtd. 
Distribution by Lanpiagr of the Population of each State — cotUd. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE D (Bilingualism)— corc/rf. 


Distribution by Language of the P<»puiation of earh State — concld. 
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108.01* 

U470 

11.787 



84408 

88.788 


• * 

\TtniBl 


M.47lJ 

1 

. 87,&84j 
























300418 

887,0,8 



rBladn 


M*#'l 

0.408/ 

0,*M1 

8.904 

LMl 

1.04S 

4a) 

1 868 







(.Wlikl 

a 

S.MIIJ 

1 

8.0»J 





1 

1 
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CHAPTKR X.—ATFKNPIX 




APPENDIX A, 

Shoivin; tile LuniniKSi’s re^esi^ted nn the tingnistk map of Central India Agency. 


rmaw>ira urmuuxa 


PERSONS SPEAKING SUHSIUIAKY LANOUAUBB. 







iVr apnL 0 

1 

P«f cent. 0 

1 

1 Prr rant. 0 

1 

Per rant of 





Actual N’u. 

populatiun 

Actual No. 

mothiir- 

Actual No. 

■ulhrr- 

ArtiuU No. 

1 mulboi' 






reprtwntad 


tongne. 


1 tnngnc. 


1 tongue. 

1 




a 

3 

4 

5 

1 ‘ 

7 

1 ** 

• 

CENTRAl. IVDIA AGERCT 

• 

C3734B2 

4* 

• • 

1 a a 

1 

1 * * 

1 * * 

1 a a 

Oondi . 




331.384 

6-9 

a a 

1 * * 

I 

1 * * 

1 * * 

1 * * 

Baatim Riwii 




I,47C08T 

231 


1 a • 

1 •• 

1 * * 

1 a a 

1 • * 

Wfatmi Hinili 




3.300,039 

37-0 


1 • * 

1 * * 

1 * * 

1 * * 

1 

KaJvthMii . 


• 


ld»CM0 

ao-s 



1 * * 

1 4 4 

1 * * 

1 • • 

BKili . . 


• 


6n.6S8 

9-1 

.» 


1 a • 

1 * * 

1 * * 

I ** 

Onjantj 


• 


17/tU 

03 

a a 

1 

1 * * 

1 a a 

1 a a 

1 

1. IU>v» . 





>a« 


1 * * 

1 

1 * * 



< UhmIi . 

1 

• 


331,384 

21-2 

10434 

3-0 


1 * * 

1 

1 , , 

Bantmi Riuili 


• 


U3*/t01 

78-8 

a a 

1 * * 

1 7,998 

•0 

• • 

1 

S. Indom . , 


» 


1,314.907 

• • 


1 a a 

1 4 4 




Wnitrm Hindi 


a 


29C3I3 

244 



1 * * 

1 • • 

16,751 

6*3 

iUjMthani . 


• 


767,683 

03-3 

• • 


3044A 


I a a 

1 4 4 

Bhili . 




1014)11 

12-4 



1 a V 


11417 

7*7 

3. Bhopal . 


« 


704,153 

.. 



1 4 4 




Wratrm Hindi 




70I.ISS 

100-U 



1 * * 

• • 

>• 

1 a a 

4. Orehlu 




314.5M 

♦ 4 

a a 






Wnitcra Hindi 




314496 

loo-u 

a a 


1 * * 

1 4 

I * * 

1 * * 

A. Dhar . 




338.943 

• a 

a a 


a a 




Wml^m Hindi 




17430 

7-5 

a a 


a a 




Raianlhaiu . 




149.009 

00'4 

a a 

« a 

6,134 

a a 

3^ 



Bhili . 


t 


62,049 

271 

a a 

a a 

a a 

' a a 

4 a 

(L i'aniia . 




311.068 


a a 






Eaatrra Hindi 


• 


35424 

13-0 

a a 






Watem Hindi 




180444 

88-0 


a • 

a a 


a a 

a a 

1 Cbbatannir . 


* 


100,100 

a a 

a a 1 


a a 




Wfntrra Hindi 


• 


100,100 

1004) 

a a 

a a 

a a 


a a 

4 a 

H, Patia . 




158477 








W«atorn Hindi 




168477 

1000 

• a 

a • 

a 4 


a a 

aa 

V. Ihtwaa |Rcniii<r and Janior) 


147406 


a a 






Wnleni Itsndi 
fUJwt.hnnl • 




10,103 

137,403 

OHt 

93-3 

aa 

aa 1 

a a 1 

a a 

»a 

a a 1 

«• 

aa 

lU. Jhabna > 




13843S 

« • 

a • 1 






Rajaathani . 


• 


17423 

13-6 

a a 1 






BhUi . 




131410 

87-5 

a a 1 

" 

a a 1 

a a 

a 4 

a. 

IL RanranI 

imaathani . 


• 

• 


190,365 

38.789 

» 

29-1 

a a 1 


aa 1 


a a 1 

•• 

Bhili . 


• 


83482 

05-1 







Oaiarati 


• 


7494 

6B 

1 

a a 1 

*• 1 

a a 1 

a a 1 

a 4 

U. Ri^garii 


a 


133425 








Weatern Hindi 




6481 

4-9 







Risiaatbani . 


• 


136.744 

96-1 

a a 1 

a • 1 



4 a 1 

a a 

13. LWkhari . 


• 


130401 








Waatarn Hindi 




130,101 

1000 

aa 1 

a a 1 



a a 1 

a« 

14. Bi|awar 




115400 








Weatam Hindi 




115400 

1000 


a a 1 



• • I 

• 4 

I&. Nafain({bf^h 




112421 








Wcatarn Hiniii 




8481 

7-4 







Ralaathani . 




104440 

OS-0 

** 1 

a a 1 

*• 1 

• a 1 

a a 1 

4 4 

1C Ratlam 




95414 








RajMUMWti . 




07404 

70^ 






** 

Bhili . 




97460 

29-2 

a a 1 

a a 1 

a a 1 

* * 1 

a a 1 

4 a 

17, Ali-Ra)pnr . 




9CI90 



1 





Bhili . 




80.475 

894 





a a 1 


Onjanai 




9,730 

10-1 

• a 1 


4 4 1 

a a 1 

a a 1 

a a 1 

a a 1 

44 

1C Jann . 




•7433 








Wnitcini Hindi 


a 


13,737 

130 





^ 1 

a a 

Rajaathani 


• 


84400 

87-0 

a • 1 


•• 1 

a a k 

1 

1 

a a 

a a 


^ ■ 


Ja ^ 
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APPENDIX A— <wirW. 

Showing tbp Ijuisuasfs rpprrsentpil on tbo UiigniHtip map of CVntral India Agonry — amriil. 


PERSONS SFBAKINO SUBSIDLARY LANODAOEB. 



Pnnon 

SnUXTKO 


• 

Honm-toiruirs. 










Kaarnoui Him. 

Wmmv Hnm. 

Raxut*aju. 

Ststw and ■Botber-toimim. 











Per itnl. of 


Per cent, of 


Per cent, of 


Per cent, of 


Aetnal No. 

pupulaliua 

Actual No. 

mother- 

Aetnal No. 

nuther- 

Aotuni No. 

mother- 



capnoanted. 


tongoe. 


Uingim 


tongno. 

1 

« 

3 

4 

B 

• 

7 

« 

B 

IV. AiaigaHi .... 

Weairni RIikU . . 




a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

aa 

fejuA 

100-0 

• a 


a a 

a • 

a a 

0 a 

!0. Na09d ..... 

7S.3SA 


• • 

«• 

• aa 

aa 

• a 

a a 

Ki^ni RincU . . . 

7S.3M 

inoo 

• • 

a a 

• 

at 

a a 

a a 

SI. UaiW .... 

dMI9 

• • 


a a 

a a 


a a 

a a 

Kutern Hindi . . . 

61.U7 

74-3 

• • 

a a 

a a 

aa 

P * 

a a 

Wcatem BiniU 

17,872 

28-7 

#• 

9 a 

a a 

-• 

•• 

a a 

S3. KbilohiiHir .... 
Ralwinanl . . . 

44.8S5 

44>U» 

* 100-0 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

0 a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

aa 

SB. SaiUna .... 

33371 

• r 


a a 

• a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

RajMtliani .... 

21358 

02-8 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

BhiU .... 

1S31S 

37-2 

a a 

a a 

-• 

** 

a a 

a 4 

34. BiUmau .... 

27,350 

.. 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

R«ia«iliani .... 

S73B0 

1004) 


a a 

« a 

aa 

a a 

a a 

SB. Samthar .... 

33350 

.. 

♦ • 

a a 

a a 

aa 

a a 

a a 

Weafaint Hindi ... 

333S0 

1004) 

a ♦ 

a • 

'a a 

•• 

a a 

a a 

SB. BMt of Bhopal Atpim^ iadad- 
Im Konrai. 

H^isni Hindi 

27388 

•• 

a a 

a a 

a a 

•• 

•• 

a a 

4j8a2 

18-8 

• • 

• • 

a a 

a a 

a a 


Bajaathaiii .... 

22.807 

83-2 

• a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

37. Rmt of Soathani Oontral India 

34.138 

» • 

• a 


a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

BbUaa AgBoey inotudiw; Jobat. 
BhUi. 

34.I3B 

1004) 

» « 

• « 

a a 

aa 

a a 

• a 

SB. Rsat id Banditthhaiid Agraej: 

IO4.0X: 


a a 


a a 

a a 


a a 

including Baoni and Khania- 
dhana. 

WnH/’rn Hindi . . 

104332 

1004) 

a a 


a a 

a a 

a • 

a a 

ill. Raat of Baghrlkhand A«ciM7 

104391 


a a 


aa 


• a 

aa 

iactwlinii Banandha. 

KMtani Hindi . . . 

90.4.79 

92-2 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a# 

W«ina Hindi . . 

(t.132 

7-8 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

• a 

a a 
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CHAPTBB X.—APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX B. 

Hprrimriis lif Bargiindi dialiTt i^ith their Tamil Equivalents. 

Belon are recorded some wurda and Bcntencea in the Bargttndi dialect from the mouth 
of Barguodaii thenuelvee with their Tamil equivalcnta. 



Bargumdi. 

“ TamiL 

1. Igo. 

srt 5«n» 

NAo pogirfip. 

8. We ga 

eta eaw saret 

NAngs] pogirom. 

3. Thou gocat. 

Wl 3a*t 

Ni pogirAy. 

4. You go. 

jaiaia 

Ni |io (singular) Ningal poguriga) 
(plural). 

5. He goes. 

WHare 

Avan pogirAo. 

6. They go. 

^ar 

Avargal pogirArga| 

7. I tihall go. 

alatart a% 

NAg povAo. 

-a 

8. We shall go. 

vaa ataftw 

NAtiga] povom. 

U. Thou shall ga 

^ flati aw 

Nl i>ovAy.. 

10. You shall go. 

waatfiaat 

. Ningal povirga). 

11. They shall go. 


Avargal povArgaj. 

13. lie shall go. 

•li sat 

.Avao povAg. 

IS. 1 went. 


NAn ponAg- 

14. We went. 

ala ataaiaf^ 

NAngal pondm. 

15. Thou wentest. 

Wtataar 

Ni ponay. 

16. Yon went. 

■ta ataata 

Nlfiga) ponlrga). 

17. He went. 

aa «rrad\a 

Avag ponAg. 

18. They went. 

war aiwa 

Avargal ponArga}. 

18. Speak. 

9a 

PCAn. 

20. Bit. 

alaga 

UkkAr. 

21. Beat. 

a^ 

Adi 

33. I ait on a hozae. 

atar^ wtaa 

NAg KndiraimAl utkAmgirAg. 

33. He aha unda a tree. 

aaaa tra9 ahagw 

Avan marattu adiyil utkAru* 
girAg. 

24. Policeman has caught a 
thieL 

wata alawahdTadt 

PolAskArag tirudanai pidittimk* 
kirin. 

23. The house has caught fire. 

aval aV^ f ftw 

Vl^til nerruppu vilufidadu. 

26. A child has fallen into a 
welL 

ata atz daa^ waia 

Kulandai Idganil vilufidimk- 
ktrado. 

27. Put mangoes into the 
basket. 

atata a'leat aar 

Kudaiy’il mamualani vai 

38. The dog barks. 

araata ara 

NAi kulaikldradu. 

29. Kill the hen. 

ata% stadtw 
• 

Kfiliyai kol. 

30. Cook flesh and eat H. 

arfl 8#at dta «5\aa 

Raiiyai iamaittu AAppidu, 
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APPENDIX B—ctw/rf. 



Bargundi. 

TamU. 

31. Water. 

vdi 

Nir. 

82. Air. 

WTW 

KAttu. 

S3. Fire. 


• Nemppo. 

34. Earth. 

IIX 

Man; tarai. 

35. Red. 

nm 

Sivappu. 

36. White. 

« 

ei*t 

Ve4lai. 

3T. One. 


Own. 

38. Two. 


IraQ^u. 

39. Three. 


Mftnjru. 

40. Four. 

en 

NAogn. 

41. Five. 

wta 

Ai^do. 

43. Six. 


Afu. 

43. Seven. 


Eln. 

44. Eight. 


EHo. 

45. Nine. 

Nfani 

Oobadtt. 

46. Ten. 

en 

Pattu. 

47. Eleven. 


Padinooxn. 

48. Twelve. 

awwa 

Papoiraodn. 

49. Thirty. 

IJXIT 

Hnppadu. 

50. Forty. 

•imle 

Nirpadu. 

51. Now. 


Mftklni. 

53. Ear. 

nn 

KAdii. 

53, Breaat. 


M&rba 

54. T^. 

WTW 

KAl. 

55. Arm. 

« 

Kai. 

66. Stomach. 

eta 

Vayir. 

57. Wood. 

aa 

Mnram. 

58. Iron. 


Inunbo. 

59. Brass. 

4t?RI 

Pittalai. 

60. Donkey. 

ta 

Kaludai. 

61. Tig«. 


PulL 

62. Monkey. 


Knrango. 

63. Bird. 

ait. srarar 

ParavaL 

64. Crow. 

arra^ 

K&kkaL 

65. Coat. 

wtaa 

^kk&%i. 

66. Pagri. 

awa 

TalaippAgu. 

67. Sword. 

aira 

Val 
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CHAPTEK 3L—APPBKDIX. 





APPENDIX B condd, 

Bar^ndi. 

Tamd. 

68. Knife. 



Katti. 

69. Piilae. 


tw 

Paruppu. 

70. Sugnr 


wm 

Bakkarai. 

71. Milk. 


9I« 

PAl. 

72. How nuny children 

have 

fiia wan afai w«a Ufa 

Upakku ottanai kulaadaL 

yon got. 

7S. Shecriee. 


wa waiiB 

Ava] a|ugiiiL 

74. The moon is fnll. 


irtSRUfl 

Mulu nili. 

75. FIp Uughs. 


iflfwr 

Avao ^irikkirig. 

76. Thk k n wheat Acid. 



Adu godutnai vayal. 

77. That is a cotton field. 


naaait a>rJl 

Idu pamttj vayal. 

76. God. 


w 

Ka^avuj. 

79 Heaven. 


iNa 

Param. 

80. UeU. 


WTO 

Narkam (Sanskrit), K4]'(riaasio 

81. Good girl. 


atwa sNbif) 

Tamil). 

Nallappe^. 

82. Bad woman. 


foniai'i amw 

Reltava]. 

83. Stick. 



K6I. 

84. Basket. 


wiaw 

Kfi^aL 

85. Bamboo.* 



Hhhgil. 

86. Beggar. 


srtaal dtaiv 

Piyaikkiran. 

87. Woman. 


fnWTWTVT 

Pe^. 

88. Uncle. 


sntft 

Mamau 

89. Aunt. 

90. Bister. 


amn 

daw 

AtUL 

D4<t0 piiahdava]. 

91. Brother. 


Ha 

U^ag pixandavap. 

92. Mother. 


aa 

Tty. 

93. Father. 


ate 

Tagappap. 

94. Father-io>law. 

95. Mother-in-law. 

96. Son. 


wara 

Wfl 

wfw 

Mimaptr. 

Mtuiiytr 

Magap. 

97. Danghter. 


alw a< 

Maga|. 

98. King. 


»IW[1 

Ara4u. 

99. Queen. 


vnfbrz 

RtpL 

100. I see a snake on 
ground. 

the 

avfta wta uta 

Nilattip mtl ptmbai pptrkirtp. 

101. When will you eat. 


aui rtavi 

Eppoludu stp)>a4u girty. 

102. Vrliai wiD you drink. 


el f awrt 

Epna kudipfity. 

103. Which girl is good looking. 

w«G wnHtfl 

Exjda pep nalla alagu. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Ral&sthani-Khili UngiibUr Border Zone. 


IN tailed l^iiguase Stallsties b> Talisils lor eerlain Stales in the Khili speaking areas. 



ToUl 

Bam. 

BaAJAOrOANl. 

UVJAKATt. 

Warrsu iliaw. 

oni» uinntAaoL 


mat. ami TalMlb 

UtHW. 

Abwjhit. 

•Uraati) 

Ptuonr- 

Uva 

prf ccat. 

AlMulotf 

iUniBlJi. 

Prwpor- 

lifin 

|irf ernU 

Almuhii*' 

Mtrtttftlk. 

fioimr 

Urn 

MT cnH. 

AHMyU 

Mrt-MiO. 

Pnn»ir- 

lion 

|WT rcdkL 

AlMotoif 

rrniwa* 

UuB 

aer<-n»l. 


1 

t 

3 

4 

8 

B 

T 

A 

u 

10 

u 

IS 


■allam 3UU . 

U7.3S1 


■88 

t7A»4 

831 

8483 

84 

8.744 

88 

8.418 

88 

jUI BrUitaa.. 

1. RatUw nif 

a7Ji*5 

tt» 

rr% 

88.846 

70-7 

8430 

03 

♦418 

18-8 

SifOU 

6-8 

Do- 

t. lUHl OiSm (lUt- 
tam T*li.ll) 

wjasi 

itu 

04 

MS 

l«JU« 

4MI 

789 

84 

]« 

01 

£30 

V8 

104 

13 

08 

oi 

lUada. 

lUnda aX -bUh 1. 

L Baina Tftlitlt 

ia.wt 

u.Ma 

8 

•* 



«. Jaaln 

2».4K1 

tB 

m 

i6.aiMi 

38*t 

n 

03 

81 

01 

178 

OS 

Ulwtii. 

MUaiu .Stat* . 

3».S3 

U.813 

3»X 

81A8 

884 

338 

18 

818 

»a 

188 

06 

AO KaHafcma. 

1. Uaitfrixl Tntwi* 

T MA 

lUT 

lot 

«,9(W 

7V8 

86 

OS 

81 

0-4 

SI 

1-0 

lUarta aX Tribal. 

t. tUI(<«iik T»ta>H 


1J»« 

tl-a 

A.3S0 

71-3 

— 

«« 

tu 

l-T 

lU 

oi 

Do. 

a. lUiitlTalnU 

tt.TIU 

a.IM 

fCtt 

Lnu 

333 

SO 

ITS 

IS 

ai 

17 

08 

Ulla 

4 itattaiw Takiill 

X.AW 

I.Ml 

107 

5^ 

lUfl 

•4 

07 

146 

1-7 

«s 

07 

Ho. 

Ali-Bitf*** Maid • 

lOl^MiS 

88.473 

■48 

8JW8 

*8 

8.798 

86 

8483 

81 

8M 

08 

Ail OHtalona. 

t. Tabail 

aa.m 

13.313 

70 ♦* 

MI 

or 

7488 

ana 

III 

U 4 

to 

01 

UUmIb. 

S. eiWMllMa' Talml . 

ll.MIt 

IttaTO 

01 » 

il 

04 

78 

oo 

31 

0-8 

•• 

•• 

Dol 

a. ililMklulal* Tilhai 

11.4011 

lU.MM 

■6-1 

87 

08 

41)0 

8-8 

1 

•• 

n 

ot 

111*. 

4. KiMimi Tahiti • 

inxM 

Mia 

381 

sm 

64 

w 

oo 

*0 

ITS 

8 a 

-• 

Ho. 

a. Italb Takall, 

ivm 

Skiw 

Ml 

l,ma 

40 

1,464 

86 

4X0 

1-0 

Ml 

14 

Ui. 

BaifaraBl Mala • 

ltl.110 


■88 

38.788 

88-1 

7.3»t 

88 

4,4a8 

81 

18438 

7-8 

All Brttilotia. 

1 A»}ar Pattaaa . 

W.TM) 

10.874 

MPl 

3MS0 

M'4 

4477 

108 

8441 

8-8 

778 

t-0 

Uloda. UaUaiaBl 
Trthal 

X. raaMtnal rataam. 

aa^tiD 

£Z,(nu 

ttSrS 

1,404 

44 

1443 

88 

168 

04 

8,740 

84-8 

ahata. 

1 . rail eaixana 

ii.fn 

I3JMI 

MV 

96 

3U 

83 

<MI 

U 

01 

84 

08 

Ularfa awl Uhal 

4 lUirar Faiaaaa . 

W,MJ 

ta.ani 

ait 

8,730 

84 0 

1,101 

3-8 

107 

04 

50« 

1-8 

HIM* 

k Mlawad I'arsaiia . 


It.WT 

ai'O 

SJ68 

108 

861 

1*1 

34 

»i 

M 

1 08 

Do. 

Jhaboa Mala • . 

itkttt 

181.810 

838 

17418 

U9 

1413 

18 

6i417 

8ii 

U8 

iri 

AO BcHokna. 

1 Jlialriia Talkil 

».7Xl 

SAaSTV 

art 

1408 

8-8 

leo 

<74 

1X7 

80 

It 

• • 

tUadn and 1M6ar. 

X. ltaathlM|>i» Tahall 

UtJWI 

MM 

ws 

1.137 

14 4 

188 

1-8 

113 

m 

7 

1 •» 

HQl 

a Baaa|>ar TalMt . 
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CHAPTER XI 


Religion. 

179. Statistical reference. —Iiuperiid Table XVI givea statistics for all 
religions and the fly-leaf to it gives figures for Christians by sect, viz., Homan 
Catholics, Homo Syrians, other Syrians and others. Imperial Table XIX exhibits 
figures for European and allied races and Anglo-Indians by Race and Age. The 
following Subsidiary Tables will be found at the end of the Chapter:— 

I.—General dutribution of the population by Religioii. 

II.—Distribution by States of tlie main religions. 

HI.—Christiana—Niimlter and variation. 

IV.—KcligioiiS of Urban and Rural [)opuhition. 

180. The basis of the figures. —^The information regarding religion was 
recorded in column 4 of the General St'hedule. tin the Enumeration Cover the 
following instmctioiis wore given :— 

Column 4 {Rtliffion ).—Enter here the religion which each person returns, as Hindu, 
Muslim, 8i]ch, Jain, kryn, Brahmo, Dev Samaj, Christian, Z«irunstrian. In the 
case of Christians and Jains the sect also should be entered below the religion, such 
as, Roman Catholic Christian, Preshjrteriau Christian, Swetambari Jain. 
Digambari Jain, etc. In the case of aboriginal trilxM who are not Hindu, 
Muslim, Christian, etc., the name of tho tribe should be entered in this column, 
t.g., Bhil, Oond, Korku, etc. 

These were amplified by the detailed instructions given in the Agency Code :— 

(7) The answer which each person gives about his religion must be accepted and entered 
in column 4, but care must be taken not to enter Jains and Sikhs as Hindus. 
If a man says that he is a Join or a Sikh, he should be entered os such, even though 
he also says that he is a Hindu. Some Jains consider that they ore Hindus, and 
others do not; but what wo want to ascertain at the Census is the total number 
of Jains, and this we cannot do if some of them are entered under the general head 
*' Hindu ”. Similarly, Bralunos, Aryos and Dev Samaj should l>e recorded os 
such, and not as Hindus. 

Ncrnr.—^The enumerator should not oak an illiterate person what is your religion ?” 
but “ Are you Muslim, Hiudn, Sikh, Jain, Buddhist or Christian, etc. ?" Igno¬ 
rant persons often give tho name of their caste when asked their religion but in 
tJio case of tho trib^ which are neither Hindu nor Muslim tlio answer given under 
“ Religion ” will frequently be the same as that under caste, and correctly so, os 
their religion will be put down as “ Tribal 

Great care shoidd be taken to get a correct return of Christian sects, in col umn 4 and to 
eliminate vague entries such os Protestant. Usually there are only one or two 
musiuns at work in a State and local missionaries have been requested to give 
the requisite inatmetiona to members of their community as to the way in which 
the adherents of each mission ore to be entered. 

Not*.— In tho cose of Christians belonging to definite tribes or races the term “ Indian 
Christian ” should not be entered in column 8 but the tribe to which the individual 
belongs. 

In accordance with the orders of the Census Conunissioner that the terms Sikh 
and Hindu are mutually exclusive for Census purposes, the enumerating agency 
wiLs instructed to call upon a Sikh to specify defimtely under which heading he 
wished to he enumerated, i.e., whether Sikh or Hindu. With one exception, 
generally there was no difficulty in securing the returns for ditarma or religion 
though occasionally there was a tendency to confuse columns 4 and 8 of the^he- 
dule. The exception mentioned relates to the returns of Tribal religion wliich 
will be noticed further below. The returns (ibtained on these instructions ^ow 
that out of the 00 hundred thousand and odd people enumerated there is not 
one single person who could not lie aiwigned under any of the eat^ories shown 
in Imperial Table XVI. So far as the Census is concerned we have lieen able 
to assign each person to a definite religious communal group to which the enu- 

( nw ) 
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lueratiid claiiua to belong. iSuvo £or the poamble idiusyucnu^ of the enuioerator 
in gome luhtaucvs, the augwcr which each pcniou gave was accepted and there 
was no further un^uisition about his belief or disbehef. There was no attempt 
either to lay down any minimum dehmtion of rehgion or to hnd out whether 
the person conformed to that, ihc doctrinal, philosophical or ethical aspects 
of religion are after ail matters of individual concern. hTom whatever point 
of view or outlook a person has frametl his answer we accept bis statement and 
group him under the appropriate label. 

181 . Tne nieaiiiug of figures. — h’or the interpretation of our statistics, 
it is necessary to know something of the various religious labels with w'hich we 
will be deulii^. Ihe religion table contains U of them. Some of them— Mnnlitrij 
Christian anti Zuroastrian—arc suihciently clear cut and mutually excluave 
to have a distinct and deliuable identity though on the fringes of the tirst two 
there are communities whose beliels shade into each other. Thus the ^uytas 
ol Mulwa share in ei^uui degree the Muslim and liliidu rehgious beliefs and certain 
Christianised co mmuni ties nave tor their religious back*grouud a strong tinge of 
uoii-Chrisuan behels and practices, liut we strike at a certain amount of iudeh- 
mteuess when we come to consider the religion of the great majority of [leopie 
who have returned themselves as Hindu and of that ever dwindling number who 
have styled tlicmselvcs as tribal. The mter-uctiun between these two systems 
has been slow, persistent and coeval with the growth of religion in InHm that 
makes it impossible to say even now where the primitive religion ends and w'hcre 
the higher religion begins. The earliest religious stratum is the primitive religion 
ot the iiill tribes and to adopt Tylor s imperiect but, nevertheless useful dclinitiun 
it may be described as the ‘ beUel m supernatural ’. On this has been super- 
impost, vast complex and heterogeneous customs, beliefs and social organisa¬ 
tion and the whole compounded is labelled as Hinduism. Into its fold have 
been swept the pruuitive thought of all but those who still hold out a dubbus 
position on the tlirn vanisluug dividing hue, the belief of the Chamar and the 
Haiai, of the criuuual and the degraded tribes, of the proud liajput, of the Hrahman 
who has given up his sacerdotal functions and taken to the plough and ttv>»ial 
service and of the ascetic who holds communion with the One on the banka of the 
sacred Narbada. In the words of a recent writer ‘ it has developed by takmg ’ 
the primitive beliefs * mto its articles, speculating freely b its own way, learn¬ 
ing much and unlearning nothing. It h^ undergone never ceasing changes and 
ia stUl unchanged '. 

182 . Rsiigioii as a basis of siaiistical classihcatiou. —^Now the ligures 
for various rehgious which we have recorded have their intrinsic mterest or merit, 
from administrative or sociological pomt of view, in Census sutistics they 
occupy an important position not only as a mam factor m Table XVT but as a 
cross factor m Age, Ciex, Civil Coudiuou, Literacy and the growth and distri¬ 
bution of population, lliey in fact iurm the cbet basis of classihcatiou of our 
statistics, liie value of such a ciussihcatiou has been impungcd on the grounds 
that whatever homogeneity of race, tradition and custom may have been con¬ 
noted by the term iimdu, Muslim, Cbistiau, etc., m the past has ceased to exist 
to a sulhcient degree to inliuence the sUtistics. It is argued that so far as customs 
of demological importance are concerned, e.g., early marriage, seclusion ol women, 
treatment of chil dr en, etc., the divisions ol real signilicance are not vertical sec¬ 
tions ol society by ckheteuce of leligiou but horizontal divisions into strata diller- 
entiated from one another by social and economic conditions. 

l*riind Jocic it may appear unreal though not unsound to base classitication 
because a group ol persons happen to share a common belief or persons happen 
to be born mto such commuiud groups, ignonng the lact of what they do or how 
they inliuence by occupauon the social structure m which they have their being. 
But such a contentiun takes no account of tbe fact that religion is still a dynamic 
tactor in the life of the people, colouring not merely their spiritual but intensely 
worldly activities as well. A demogrupher does not invent classification, lie 
usually seizes hold of existing ones. Once religion becomes a matter of indivi¬ 
dual concern and ceases to dommate the sociological outlook of the communal 
groups and society is treed from the thraldom of pernicious customs imposed on 
it in the name ol religion, classdications based on religion will lose their present 
force and meaning. The real division of soaety will then be not into groups ot 
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those who worship different Gods or whose religious qncst after Go«Is differs but 
into those who follow different oceupational paths in their worldly life. 

At present even if religion be a living force, would it not be advisable to 
replace it by caste, race or occupation ? (,’aste in the first instance excludes 
uuU'iUudus. Secondly it is too complicated a structun? to lend itself to 
easy statistical class^cation i Thirtlly opinion is gathering round the idea 
that caste itself should disappear from the t'ensns as it is thought—ih -ugh 
not logically — that caste distinctions are perpetuated by decennial (’ensu.ses. 
As reganls race in an anthro|>ulogicul and scientilic as opjM>se«l to jiopular seiua^, 
it is a very' elusive ba.sis owing to the insufficient and defective knowledge of the 
racial history of man in India. It is much easier ami e%’er sn accurate to lal>eJ 
the religions but to divide the population on a racial basis is at present well-nigh 
impossible. In Centnd India the problem of race bristles with difficulties. There 
are the primitive tribes — Gond, Kol, Baiga and Bhil, etc.—whoso racial affinity 
inter se as well as their affinity W'ith the p<ipulatiou of the plains Ls not well-estab¬ 
lished. Some of the lower elements in the plain population have distinct affinity 
with the hill tribes. In the ethnology map of India which Rislcy published in 
the ethnographic appendices to the India Reptut of UH»l, he showed that part 
of Central India lying to the west of Indore as Scytho-ltrandian and the eastern 
half as Dravidian. Brahmans, Rajputs aud many others would iusist on being 
da^nl as Aryans (whatever that nmy mean). Race cannot form any ailequate 
l^is, till our ethnic laliels are reinterpreted and even rearranged, more accurate 
light is thrown on early racial history' and the hysterics of panegyrists give place 
to sober statement of facts relating to racial and cultural hi.story. 

To come to occupation. The population of Central Imliji may I roadly l>e 
di\'idc*d into masses and a tnnall ruling class a( the top. The latter is romiajsed 
of the indigenous aristocracy including every' kind of salvage from the w-reck 
of a feudal society. It may appear strange to state that there is no real middle 
class here which has arisen elwwhere in other jjarts of India. The masses live 
on land and follow agricnlture. On what basis can this p<ipulatIou be divided ? 
Land tenure varies from one place to another so much that it is difficult to sum¬ 
marise it at one place. Moreover it is doubtful whether agricultural tenures 
mfluence sociological data. Further agriculture a.s at present practised mlmita 
of little variety and differentiation. The absence of industries aud real urban 
areas again keeps down differentiation in occupation. When economic life is 
or^nLs^ on different grades of work, such as industrial and factory lalmur, skilled 
and imskdl^ work, rural and urlwn labom-, transportation, etc., statistics oLuined 
on the of occupation and by regional groups are worth a great deal from 
the ^Kuolugical point of view. StK^iety has nut yet become broml-based on a 
purely ^onomic liasis. It is divided into narrow sectional groups untl is still 
rooted in custom, tradition and its complex wHiial organisation and so far as 
Untxal India is concerned, there is yet no sign it is moving away from its mooring.« 5 . 

183. (^eral distribution.— The general distribution of the total popuL- 
tion by religion at this and the last Census together with the variation is shown 
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the margimil table. The 
Hindns form 88 per cent, of 
the total population. After 
tt long interval come the 
Muslims who form 5*0 per cent, 
aud they are chisely followed 
by the Tribal religion w'hich 
foruis 5' I per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation. The remaining re¬ 
ligions claim for their adherents 
a little over one ikt cent. The 
tmtire population is practically 
distributed among these tliree 
reli^ons. With the excepUon 
of Jain reUgion which has jmst 
oyer 50 thousand aud the 
Christians who numlier u little 
over 10 thousand none of the 
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tlie popuhition 8.817 ure Hiutlus, 508 Muslims, 514 Tribals, 70 Juins, 10 Clirislkiis 
and U others. 

184. Variation.—Subsidiary Table I gives the variation per cent, for the 
decade as well as the net variation per cent, from 1011-1931. llie marginal table 

sets out the relevant figures 
from it. The Tribal figures 
alone show an abnormal fall. 
The re.st show a very satisfac¬ 
tory rise and all of them liave 
rei'overcd from the adverse 
effects of the previous decade 
nuiking goml the loss they 
had previously sustained. 
The variation in the nuiiu 
religions is graphically illus¬ 
trated in the diagram. 
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185. Local distribution. —In the West the proportion of Hindus to the 
total population is 81-7 per cent, and that of the Mu-slims and the Tribals is 8-4 
o, L .■ • cam'll- 1“ 
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the Tlindtis prejamderate 
overwhelmingly. The propor¬ 
tion is as high as 9o*9 per cent., 
I.C., 14 per cent, more than tliat 
of West. The Muslim aud 
Tribal proportions drop down 
to 2’7 per cent, and 1*4 per 
cent, respectively. The local 
distribution of each religion wUl 
be noticed separately when we 
come to deal with them individually. Here we see the great difference between 
the W cst and the East. Out of the 9 religions recorded 4 may be left out of 
account as they present no interesting feature.^. The Jews and the Buddhists 
represent some stray people caught in the Census net. The Zoroastrians re¬ 
present a small colony of settlers in the civil and military stations following trade 
and some are State employees. The Sikhs are mainly found in military 
employment in few Stetes. The Zoroastrians and the Sikhs arc mainly found 
in the \\ est. The Jains are concentrated in the West which is more progressive 
in trade and cxuumerce. As will be seen further on tlic Muslims held sway in 
Malwa for about six centimes. The activities of the missions, railway and 
military garrison Stations are all concentrated in the West. So is the 'I ribal 
population spread more in the southern portions of the West than in the hills of 
the East. 

186. Hindu —The instructions tell us to be wisely discreet in reriving the 
familiar question ‘ who is a Hindu’. The prerious Census Keports contain a full, 
interesting but inconclusive discussion as to what constitutes Hinduism. The 
method of exclusion adopted in 1891 by Sir A. Baines has the merit of being practi¬ 
cal and readily mulerstandable. Hinduism was defined as the largo residuum 
that is not Sikh or Jain, or Buddhist or professedly animistic or included in one 
of the foreira religions such as Islam, Muzdaism', Christianity or Hebraism”.* 
In the 1921 India Keport Mr. ftlarten gave a definition of Hindu as adopted by the 
All-India^Hindu Mahasabha i Hindu means any person profes-sing to be a Hindu 
or following any religion of Indian origin and includes Sanataiiists, ikiyasoiuujists, 
Jains, Sikhs, Buddhists and Brahmos ’. A general discussion on wiin question 
belongs to the region of polemics rather than to Census proper. 

The term Brahmanic Hindu used in the religion table requires simic ampli¬ 
fication. It consiste of diverse elements. Firstly there arc the llinduiscd Iribes 
who by some kind of prescriptive right have become llindiLs like the Bhil, Bhilahi, 
Kol, Gond and other primitive t.ribe.s. In each iuterc'ensul jieriod there is a.n 
accretion to the Hindu fold from the tribal rank. At the time of the Cen.sus 
there is the Census enumerator who converts the primitive tribes and elevates 
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tlitiiu iu uo time and with little effort. Secondly come the Chamar, the Balai, tbe 

Baaor and other depressed classes forming 
the base of the Hindu social pyramid in 
number exceeding either the Brahman or 
the Hajput in Central India. Thirdly there 
are those semi-tribal, semi-Hinduised groups 
like the Baujura, Moghia, Sansi, Bahelia, 
etc., caught in the currents of Hinduism, 
with neither a fixed abotle nor a defimte 
place in the social structure. Between all 
these and the higher classes at the apex 
lie a vast number of groups, pure and 
impure in varying degrees, acquiescent un<l 
contented with their lot in life and sharing 
every shade of religious beliefs. It need not be suppo-sed that the Brahman or 
the Kajput always lives in a rarifiod atmosphere of a high trausceudeutal 
religion. ^ In fact Gods are peculiarly mterchangeable. It is not unseemly 
for a Kajput, a Brahman or a Bania in Bundelkhand to offer worship at a 
cfuUtuira of ILirdaul. What matters is the social gradation and iu that the top 
few have their privileges by right and the vast mass below by sufferance or 
toleration. The problem whether they are Hindus or not does not worry them 
for their social cousuieuoe has not yet been stirred. At present it only troubles 
a doubting Census Official and the writer of the Census Report. The marginal 
statement compiled from the caste table gives an idea as to the composition of 
the Hindus. This internal structure of the ‘ Brahmanic Hindu ’ is to bo carefully 
noted and borne in mind when the figures for Hindus are used in other Chapters. 

187. Distribation.^The distribution of the Hindu population by States is 
set out in the map. In as many as 19 States they ff>rm over 00 per cent, of the 
population. Iu the two Muslim States of Jaora and Bhopal they form 80 per cent. 
In the States of Sail an a and Ratlam where Tribal returns persist the proportion 
of the Hindus falls to 56 per cent. Their lowest strength is iu the State of Jhabua 
where it is only 16 per cent. 
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In the decade the H'mduB have increased by 12-1 per cent. In the previous 
decade tliere was a decrease of 2*2 per cent. The growth of this population is 
due to natural causes and to the accretion from the Tribal rank as well as due to 
the classification of Tribals as Hindus. In Central India the Hbdus do not lose 
to Muslims or to Christians or Aryasamajists. Conversion as a factor in variation 
is negligible. The Hindus gain invariably from the Tribal population and the 
diagram brings out the same. Migration has very little effect on our figures. 
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0 ■ REUQIONS OTHER THAN HINDU AND TRIIAL , 


188. TribaL—The last Agency report stated ; * The classification “ Animist ” 
has never been satisfactory and it would be much better if it were to disappear 
altogether. It is never possible to say where the Animist begins and the Hindu 
ends. .\ny close consideration of these figures would therefore be waste of time.’ 
The term Animist has been replaced by Tribal but the classification has not dis¬ 
appeared. The^clasflification is no doubt unsatisfactory. Owdng to the inherent 
defect in the manner in which the returns are secured the figures are rendered 
inutile if not completely worthless. Nevertheless they are in a sense a useful 
guide in the study of a group of tribes, who however much they might coquet 
with the higher civilization of the plains with which they are now* being brought 
into immediate and close contact still have their being in their primitive thought 
and even social organisation, though atrophied and overlaid everywhere with the 
cults and rituals of Hinduism. For our purposes they retain sufficient identity 
though its sharpness may be blurred. From Census’to Census the tribal and 
ethnic belts are dwindling but not at such rate or in such a way as the figures would 
have us believe. Their concentration in some of the remoter places is of interest 
and also of importance administratively. In recent times the conservation of 
primitive races and their protection from dimntegration and decay are no less a 
prying ne^ and a responsible charge on the more advanced races. From these 
points of view our figures have some value though from a purely demographic 
point of view their value may be called in question. 

The last sentence of the mstruction on the Cover read: In the case of abori¬ 
ginal tribes who are not Hindu, Muslim, Christian, etc., the name of the trilie 
diould be entered in this column, e.ff., Bhil, Gond, Korku, etc. A member of 
any tribal group who did not claim to belong to any of the recognised religious 
faiths was considered as profec.sii^ the Tribal religion. But this does not free 
us fioni our difficulties in elucidating fhe precise meaning of this religious laliel. 

Much reMarch htui b«»en done into the religious bolieh of primitivo tribes and our knowledge 
of animinn has been much widened. “ Primitive religion on fuller investigation than was 
possible in Tylor's time turns out to roiuprise many types of divine bein'm that the savage doe* 
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not brim; under one idea at all unless it is aimpiv that of being divine, that ia to say wrn^ipful; 
his conscinusneas of their being worshipful growing out of the very fact tliat he worships them 
by impulse pn'eipitated in custom. Thus the Tylorian anirmsm hanlly provides a basis for 
primitive religion but at most will wrve as a key to primitive theology, Undoubtoilly when 
religion has rearhcd the stage of trying to put its ideas into onlor, a certain uniformity of doctrine 
is obtained by assuming a hierarchy of spiritual beings, gods and godlings, demons and 
fairies, goblins and ghosts, oil of which are supposed to have enough in common in respect to 
their nature to lie dealt with by man by methods no leas fuiulameutally alike.”* 

The Gonds of south Rewa worship Bada Deo, BaghniU (one killed by the tiger) and the 
spirit of Tlardaul—ti Bundela Rajput of Orchlia. The last is worshipped in onicr to assuage 
his wrath for if he is enraged he causes illness. Ancestor worship is also strong in them. When 
an elderly member of a 'family dies a separate platform is erected in his honour. On the third 
or the tenth day after eremation, the relatives and other village folk go to the place where the 
bo<ly was burnt and request the spirit of the dead in the following terms ” Why do you reside 
alone in this forest. Come to your house and live with your children and rcbitlves On 
hearing this the deceased is supposed to take the form of a ghost. Ho accedes to their rei]ueat 
and goes homo. In his name some quantity of wine is puurtMl on to the earth. Ileus ore 
oiToreil for sacrifice and cocoanuts ore presented. In times of distress and difficulties, worship 
is oiTered at the platform where the spirit Is supposed to reside. It is also believed that this 
family deity causes destruction and disease if not propitiated. Baghaut is supposed to protect 
fields and cattle. 

The Bhil who lias been long in contact with Hinduism, has a sufficiently large pantheon. 
He has appropriated the Hindu gods like GoHesh and Hanuman but offeni worship to a medley 
of a host of othon like the Cholera goddess, the Small-pox goddess, Wood-land and Forest 
deities and grove and mountain gods. 

These two tyjiical iastances have been chosen to illustmte the ilifTiculty 
encountered in the cla.s.sification of the Tribal retuma ainl the meaning tliey convey. 
On the one hand there is little to distinguish lietween certain Tribal beliefs and 
the religion of the mo.s.ses of the lower strata of Hindu inipulation ; on the 
other a section of the Tribal group is distinctly outside the Hindu social 
organisation. 

189. Tribal retums inflaenced by three factors.—The Tribal returns 
are inflaenced by three factors—geographical, propaganda in the direction of a 
genuine Hindoising movoiuont and the idiosynerucy of tlie Census ennmerator. 
The geographical factor alTunls an intere-sting clue a.s to the boundarie.s of the 
Tribal and the Hindu ^ones. The more remote .and inaccessible an area wliere 
the tribo.s live the greater should bo the number that .should return themselves 
as Tribal. South Rewa, a portion of Nimar district of Imlore, the Satpura divi.siun 
ill Barwani State, practically the whole of iVli-Rajpur ami .Thabua are geOgrujihieally 
Isolated regions but the returns are. subject to the whim of the enumerator. The 
second Tribal sone Is midway between th»i.se inaccessible places and the plains. 
Thni Bhil parts iu the hills are scattered oa they don’t live with other communities 
but they visit the villages nuti the weekly mnrkets. Their contact with the plain 
is ronstant. In tlie plains they live in a separate cMolony by themselves like the 
lower castc.s and they an? geuenilly Hindiu.sed. regards organised pru}iuganda 
there i.s very little of it in eridence. The Hindu feels no interest in the denixens 
of the jungle. K-veepting the Roman Catholic Mis.sion iu Jliahnn nolswlv works 
amongst the hill tribe.H in ( Vmtral India. There i.s therefore no inilit.int pn/gramnie 
iu the flirection of IItiidHi.sing them. Certain .subtle forces however are at work. 
The local Vinrlliyaii aristocracy is of mixed Rajput and Bhil descent and it is 
making a bid to transform itself to any one of the well-known Rajput clams. It 
wields some influence iu creating opinion amongst the Bliils in their attitude towards 
Hinduism. \ oonference held under the auspices of one of the (MiieLs some time 
before the Census calk'd iijion the Bhils to mtuni themselves as Hindus. This had 
had an effect In influencing the Bhil figures in some of the States of the Southeni 
Central India Agency, Lwtly there is the enuinemtor. While in other religions, 
the enumerator is generally not apt to make a mistake, in recording the Tribal 
religion he is up against difficulties Mrhieh are ftot his own making. He is poorly 
eqidpped to uuderstAnd Hu? nature of the Tribal religion. Though his instructions 
w(?re to find nut what a Bhil hintself answered in actual practice it works otherwise. 
.Again tliere Is a great dearth of local enumenitors. In the backward areas the 
number of literate person? is strictly limited and it is difiieult to induce peojilc 
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to visit the ncattered homes in the tribd areas. Very little control can be 
oxercted over the enumerutuig agency and it is a matter of doubt whether the 
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instrurtions filter down to them. To sum up, the difficulty lies in drawing n line 
between Animism and Hinduism, in separating and isolating the tribal areas from 
other regions and in the intrusion ol the personal whim and factor of the enumemtor. 
These factors render the returns innccurate and even misleading. The degree 
of cnT>r is not constant trom Cen.«»us to Census to make the figures even cfimpnmblc. 
To a large extent discussions are rendered unreal. 

190. Variation. —The Tribal population showis a net decrease of 58,717 

over the figures of 1921. The 
marginal table shows the 
variation by politics! charges. 
The figures for Indore practi¬ 
cally show’ no change while 
there is a heavy fall in the 
Southern States Agency. The 
following figures taken from 
Subsidiary Table TI for the 
principal ^ates of the Southern 
States .\gency are interesting. 
Only Jhabua shows a natural 
mcreuse. The others show n violent variation that cannot be explained 

rationally. .lobat has completely cast 
away the Tribal group possibly with no 
effort whatever. The same story is re- 
[M>ated in some of the State.s in the Bundel- 
khand Agency. In Panna, in 1921 the 
total .strength of the Gonds and Kols 
returned as Animi.st.s was 10,024. In 1931 
they have all vanished leaving not a soul 
liehind. In the neighbouring State of 
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Bijawar the reverse is the case. 


Trikmt VaHctimn ftr tC.OOO efOt Putp^latia*. 


State. 

1031. 

1031. 

1 

2 

3 

Ajaigarh . , . 

Wjawar ... 

Choatarpar . . 

70 

306 

04 

• • 

8 

OreUwi ... 

44 

4 

Fauna ... 

•• 

507 


The Sonr who was claiwed as a Hindu in the 
previous Census has suddenly been put 
back as a Tribal which iierhaps he is but 
not a Sonr ha.s been shown as a Hindu this 
time. Tims 3,079 tribals have now been 
returned in Bijawar as against the lonely 
two males who had adorned the Animistic 
column in the last decade. 


191. Composition of the tribal group.- The romposition of the Tribal group 
shows much variation from Census to Census. In 1901, the following twelve 
tribes were fixed as falling under that categon’: — 


(1) Axakh. 
(4) Bhilala 
(7) Kol. 
(10) Mina. 


(2) Bhanid. 
(5) Gond. 
(8) Korku. 
(11) Patlia. 


(3) BhiL 
(6) Kirar. 
(9) Kotwal. 
(12) Sahoria. 


This however is purely arbitrary and is more in the nature of an estimate than 
of enumeration. The Caste table pro>nde8 an insight as to the castes and tribes 
who have contributed to the Tribal figures. 


Triftalg by caste. 


Xamo. 

.Stroneili. 

Name. 
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1 




3 

1 





2 

StcoffMtJ Tribt$ . 
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3j 
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• • 
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38. Sana! . 
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10. Kol . 
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39. AgaHs . 
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11. Korkn . 




»• 

5448 

SO. B^hada . 





75 

13. MajM . 





1.0(13 

31. Hiamar . 






13. Hankar 





40 

32. Diianak 





la 

14. Uawaai 





SMS 

3X llhaiia . . 





3d 

IS. Nihai . 
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34. Kir , 





18 

10. Fithari 
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35. Kirar . 





IMS 
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30. Kntvar . 





UU 

18. Saharia 
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37. Mahra . 
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38. Naik . 





10 

SO. Pao . 





17 

SO. Panika 





1433 







Ohmmtt A'oauw 





60 







40. Kararal 





7n 







41. Salia . 





IS 


The ^ ^nstitute practically all the recognised primitive tribes which have 
Tnbal and POnduu^d sections. The inclusion of the criminal and wandering 
tnbes l^e Bagn, Bedia, Kaniar, Kalbclia and Sansi in Uie Tribal figures is the 
work of the enumerator. The absurdity of the returns under the recognised 
Castes w evident. The cultivatmg Caster of Kir and Kirar, Panikas who are 
weavers, bhMias who arc grass-cutters and the Chamar, Dbanuk. Kotwar etc 
who ^ low impure castes of varying degrees, are aU definitely Hinduised caste* 
and their inclusion cannot be justified. 


There is no doubt a process of absorption is going on steadilv but the fignret 
for reasons already explained form no true imfex. The following table givet 
the figures but supplies ns with no rational explanation. ® 
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Variation in the Hinduised vroportions amontf certain tribes. 
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• 

• 
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While some are Hindulsed, others like Baiga and Sonr have been de-Hinduised. 
On general considerations we are led to infer that the process of absorption is not 
so rapid as the figures would suggest. The consciousness of the tribes has not 
yet been roused to a pitch to make them feel that they are outside the pale of 
civilusation. There is no centre of propaganda from which a wave of ideas are 
set in motion which will have an energizing effect on the tribes and their ontlook 
on life. The Hinduism of the plains evinces little or no interest in them and as 
yet has caken no initiative in any organised propaganda. No incompatible culture 
forms have been imposed on them producing unrest and restlessness in their 
organisation or forcing them to succumb en masse to the strangling effects of the 
more powerful ones. Though not strictly secluded as in former times their contact 
with the outside world is still furtive. Administration in the parts where they 
live is to a large extent decentralised. Forest laws are not rigid in the States. 
Officials and visitors do not frequent their parts and communications are meagre. 
There is therefore reason to flunk that the tribes do maintain some sort of seclusion 
and cohesion and their intercourse with the outside world is more restricted than 
we are sometimeji led to suppose. 

A word may be added before we leave the Tribal religion. As a separate 
head in the religion table, the figures for Tribal possess iu> value whatever, but 
as a clue to follow that small corpus wliich is left behind after being subiected to 
the solvent of Hinduism, it has its value. We need some guidance to spot out a 
possible Tribal belt. We see its identity but w'o fail to come to grips with it. 
In that lies some justification for the collection of Tribal statistics. 

192. Maaiim. The distribution of the Muslim population in the Agency 
stnctly follows the historical causes. Early in the 13th century’ the forces of Islam 
invaded Central India. In 1203, the Chsndel fortres-s of Kalinjnr fell and Mahoba 
was occupied. It entrenched itself on the fertile plains but never penetrated 
the rugged and mmmtainoas home of the Bundelas and of the Baghels. The 
more exposed Malwa underwent a different fate. Htutmish raided Malwa early 
in the 13th centurv. By 1310 it was more or less subdued by the Khilji Eulers 
and towards the close of the century an independent kingdom was set up whose 
capital was first at Dhar and then at Mandu, whose magnificent mins attest to the 
existence of a rich and powerful domain. Tlie Moghals destroyed this independent 
principality and Malwa became a suhah under their Empire. Though dominated, 
the Eajputa were not completely subdued and under the Moghals, who.se rule they 
upheld, they enjoyed power and extended their principalities m Malwa. 

Up to the advent of the Moghals, conversions must have been the normal 
state of affairs and they miuit have decreased with the growth of Eajput autonomy. 
The coUajyse of the court at Mandu must have spelt min and disaster to the nobility 
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and the upper claaaea amongst the Muslims, scattering and merging them in the 
general population. For some reasijn in this jieriod Islam failed to plant and 
leave behind a 8trc)ng colony. 

Spealdn| about the decadence of the Arabs and of Islam, a recent French observer writes:— 
" The gravert error committed by the Arab conqueror was in compelling tbo conquered peoples 
to become converts to Islam. By the fact of conversion, the vanquished became the equal 
of his vanquisher, entitled to enjoy the same rights, the same privileges ] and os in the majority 
of cases ho was his superior in intelligence and intelleotual culture, he came to exercise a pre¬ 
ponderating influence ; so that the conquering Arab, by the very reason of the rapidity and 
extent of his conquests, found himself, os it were, drowned in a sea of foreign peoples who 
imposed their manners upon him and corrupted him. They dominated him all the more cosily 
OB he was incapable, through wont of knowledge and oxperience of taking the lead and of «>stal>^ 
Uahing his moral authority.’** 

The subject populations submerged the conqueror and such perhaps was the ephemeral 
nature of the dominion of Islam tliat Malcolm shrewdly observed that * there cannot be a 
stronger proof of the conditions of the Muslim population tluin tluit there is bardfr to be met 
a priest or roligioiu person of any rank, learning or character, among the best societiea of tlmt 
tribe in Central lodia 

Under the Maratha rule in Malwa, the enmpewition of the Mualiru tMipulation 
was influenced by the rise of the Pindaria and the eatahlishment of the .Afghan 
ruling houses in jaora and in Bh<yal. The Pindaris were of all clmtscn hut some 
of their important leaders were Muslims. They converted many of the children 
and the men whom they took as their prisonera. Many low caatc Hindii.s ahso 
became’ conirrta * to obtain honoumhie association with the fellow Pindaris 
With the break-up and the dispersal of the Pindaris, this class of people niergi^ 
into the general poindation and together with the earlier strata they now form 
the hulk of the Muslim rural population. 

The Patlmn, Snj’yad, ^d Moghal elements of the population constitute shout 
one-third of the total Muslim population and they contain a strain of foreign racial 
♦loinont. The Sheikhs form another third and they certainly contain a large 
population— we shall not attemjit to say how much— of the Wrtii-MusHm.n or the 
converts from Hinduism. The Muslim branches of the occupational castes are 
alnidst all derived from the local converts. The Muslim armies were mere camps 
at Mandtir or Dliar or Sarangymr. Such Mnslim occupational groups like 'Daiy.i, 
Kachera, Ixihar, Teli, Mehtar, Dhobi, etc., were recruited from the Ilindu section 
to gleet the needs of the court and the camp. Surrounded in overwhelming 
numbers hy the Hindus, the Muslim masses have nowhere retained the rigidity 
of fslam. The Nayata-s for e.\ample have Hindu names, dre.ss like them and their 
social customs are a mixture of Islam and Hinduism. They worship Ganeah and 
observe all the Hindu festivals. 

103» ^Distribution. The ilistrihution of the Muslim population is shown in 

the map. The largest concentration is in 
the tw'o Muslim States of Bho]ml and Jaora 
in western Central India. The further away 
wc move from central Mnlwa they rapidly 
diminish in numbers and in hilly area 
they form a very insignificant proimrtion- 
The regional distrihution is even more 
uneven. The total Mu-nlini population of 
Bhopal is 89,800. Of this 37,018 or 42 
per cent, are concentrated in Bhopal town 
and if we tak»i.the towns in Inijwrial Table V the percentage of MusUm urban 
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popalatiun comes to 59. In .Taora 10,820 out of the total Muslim population of 
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olLscured by Katlain (’ity which is n rail¬ 
way centre an«l attracts outside people. 
Tlie dlstrihuticn is uneven anti artificial. 
The hti iking change as we move east is 
brought out by the figures for few States 
iu the East. 


194. Variation. —In the decade the Muslims have increased by 13-4 jier 
cent, os against 12-1 for the Iliiulus. In the p^e^^ous decaile there was a decroa.se 
of -7 {icr cent. a.s against a fall of 2*2 ix>r cent, in the case <»f the IIiiulus. The Ilindas 
sullered heavily in the Influenza mortality. Tlie Musliuts variation is not at the 
expense of the Hindus who make good their diflercntiul variation by influx from 
the Tribal rank. A great majority of the Muslims live in towns. Their diet is 
richer and they possess an advantage over the Hindtu; in not having any restric- 
tioms over widow-remarriages and a comparatively general abaence of very early 
marriage. The absence of vital statistics precludes a ilLscimsion of natural growth 
as revealed by birth ami death rates. Conversion has ceawd to exist ami there 
Is no appreciable volume of migration, such ns would influence the figures. The 
variation in main therefore represents the natural growth during the decade. 

195. Christian. The total number of Chnstiuns emimcmte<l is 10,476. 
Only two per inille, profetis this religion. More than half the numlier was enu- 
n»ernte<l in Indore State. The numW recorded in the Western Division is 9,832 
and the East accounted for 644 persons only. 94 jiercent. of the total Christian 
population is therefore concentrated in tlie West. 'I’he fignre.s are determined by 
three factors—railway commnuicatioiw where the Anglo-rndmu and European 
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railway employeea are (^nerally concentrated, British military parrisons where 
British troops and officers are stationed and the presence of Christian missions 
who work nmonp the masses and are onaaped in the spread of Cliristian religion. 
All these are at work to a greater degree in the West. Railway comninnicutions 
are more extensive in the West than in the East. Tn the fonner there are three 
impf.>rtant railway colonies, ptz.. Ratlam, Mliow, and Bhopal. Mliow is the only 
large garrison station in Central India. Nowgonp has ceased to be a pnroly Mili- 
tarv Station. There is only a College now—the Kitchener College—to train 
Indian Officers of the Indian Army. Indore is the chief centre of missionary 
activity and the sphere of mission work is widespread o'\'er the whole of Malwa 
and the sonthem parts of the Agency. The mission activity in Nowgong and 
round about in the Chhatarpur State is limited. The figures for East are contri¬ 
buted mainly by Nowgong and Rewa. The latter has a collicrv at Umaria and 
Siitna town has a railway colony and Cement factories. 

Twenty years after the Mutiny, the missionary activities .started in Central 
India. Of the mi-ssions that are engageil in active work, bv far tbe most important 
is the Canadian Presbyterian Mission, now known as the United Church of Canada 
Mis-sion. The Roman Catholics have stations at Mariapur (in the British Pargana 
of Manpur), Thandla, .Thahua and Rambhnpur all in .Thabua State and Barwani. 
The Friends Mission at Sehore have closed down their activities owing to financial 
stringency and the work has been taken over by the Canadian mission at Indore. 
The American Friends Mission works at Nowgong. 

I am indebted to Reverend A. A. Scott, General Secretary to United Cliurch 
of Canada Mission, for the following account regarding the activities of the mis¬ 
sion :— 

The United Church of Canada Miasion, formerly known iia the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission, wa.H established in 1877. In 1926 the Methodist and Congrejiational Churches and 
about 70 per cent, of the membership of the Presbyterian Church in Canada united to form the 
United Church of Canaria, and the name of the Mission was changed as indicated. 

The ^fission has work at Indore, founded in 1877, where the Indore Christian College, the 
Malwa Tlieolf>gical Seminary, the Womens’ Hospital and the Girls' High School are located ; 
at ifhow, opened in the same year, where there are schools ; at Nimach, estahlisheil in 1886, 
when* there is a Girls’ Boarding School, a school for boys and a Womens’ hospital; at Ratium, 
opened in 1888, where there are schools for boys and girls and a general hospHul; at Ujjain 
opened in same year, where there are and girls’ schools and a general Hosj>ital ; at 
Basalptira (Mhow) started in 1902, where at a «li»tance of about two miles froni Sfhow Canton¬ 
ment a Christian boys’ Vocational school is conducted ; at Khania, opened in 1910, where there 
are schools for boys and girls and a dispensarv ; at .Taora and Sitamaii, o{)ene<1 in 1912, where 
Primarv e^lucational work is conducted ; at Banswani, S. Rajpntana. where there are schools 
and a Hosnital; at Hat Piplia, begun in the same year, where there is a Primary school and a 
Women’s Hospital; at Mandleshwar, opened in 1928, where there is a general Hospital. In 
all stations, in addition to the mstitntional work, regular district work is carried on, and there 
are several out-stations attached to each main station. 

This is the largest mission at work in Central India. Its foreign staff consists of 87 mis¬ 
sionaries. male and female ; and the Indian staff numbers over 200. The mission works in the 
States and Administered Areas of Central India, in Gwalior, and has one station in Sonthem 
Rnjputana. The Christian congregations which have come into lioing a.s a result of the acti¬ 
vities of the mission are organised into the Presbytery of Malwa which is a part of the United 
Church of Northern India. The latest statistics show that williin the boiuids of Ihe Mission 
and connected with the United Church of Northern India there is a total Christian communitv 
of 7,291, of whom 6,766 are baptised members of the Church and 2,031 are communicants. 
It is probable that these figures will not correspond exactly with those of the Census Reports] 
largelv beraiise of the fact that the latter do not cover the sauu* area for which the Presbv'tory 
of Malwa reports. ' ^ 

The mission Miries on work among all classes of the community, and at the present time 
the largest accessions to the memhorship of the Christian Church are from the village com¬ 
munities. 

Of the 8 Hospitals of the mission. 6 ore conducted by the womcji and .3 bv the men. In 
connection with th^ Hospitals, numerous ffispeusaries are conducted, both in the main starions 
and in the out-Btations. 

A great deal of educational work is carried on. The Indom Christian College is .affiliated 
to the Agra University for the B.A, and M.A. degrees. Tlie girls’ High sehool in Indore pre¬ 
pares pupils for the High School Exarmnarion of the Board of High School and Intermediate 
education for Rajputana. Central India and Gwalior. The Malwa Theological Seminary give 
a training in Theology (through the medium of Hindi) to two grarles of mi^on workers. The 
Rasalpiira Vocational school combines the ordinary academic school course with a tmining ip 
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fcarpeutry, tailoring, printing and motor meclianics. In addition to thoso iudtitutiona thorn 
ore somi) 40 auhuols of Primary and middle grade working in the varioiu stabious of the mu^iou. 

The regular ovang Jistio or district work comprises touring in the villages when the weather 
permits, the sale and distribution of literature, bazar preaching and all other forms of direct 
Christian work. 

Formerly Ainkliut, Mendlia, Jobat and Barwaui were stations of the mission, but when the 
union in Canaria took place in li)25, tho minority section of tho Presbyterian Church which did 
not outer the union, organised itself into the Prosbytorian Ctiuroh in Canada, and those Btatiuiu 
are now carod for by that body. 

In I'JiJ the Eu'lish Friends’ mission which had for a long time iieeu working at Sehoro, 
decided to abandon that station. Several of the buddings of the missions woru purchased by 
Revoreud Dr. J. Fraser Campbell, a retired missionary of tho United Church of Canada mission 
and he has been carrying on work there ever since with tho help of a highly rjualiSed Indian 
worker supplied by the latter mission, lie has siguitied his intention of tianil i n g over his pro* 
perty to the mission. 

The Roiuuu Catholic mission works mostly amongst the Bhils. At Moriupur 
two schools are frequented by about 70 children, in Jhabua tlie mission runs 
a number of schools principally for the Christian Bhils whore boarding is also 
provided for boys and girls. The priest in charge of the missiou at J habua remarks 
that ‘ os for schools, the Bhib still hate schools ’. Tho mission also does a good 
deal of work in providing medical aid in the villages. 

The mission at Nowgong maintains 4 medical dispensaries and one hospital 
for women and children, besides maintaining primary schools in the district. 
Certain amount of general church work is also done. 

The Christian population shows an increase of lo-d per cent, in the decode. 
The Indian Christians who number 7,216 as against 5,077 in 1921, show a consi¬ 
derable rise. The other 
Christians are a iluating popula¬ 
tion and their variation is u 
matter of no particular interest. 
The first nucleus of the iudiau 
Christian community was form¬ 
ed in the great famine of 1899, 
when the missions received 
considerable accessions. As 
unfortunately couipurutiv 
figures prior to 1921 are not obtainable, wo cannot follow the growth of the 
community. The figures for the decade however show considerable expansion 
in those parts where the mission work is active. The increase in Jhabua, Jobat 
and Panth-Piploda is easily ^attributable to conversions in * the decade. The 
spread of Christianity in these parts cannot be rapid. Generally the work of 
the missions is of u restricted nature in the territories of iudiau Rulers, ^ot 
that there is any active intorfcrouce or hostility. On the other hand there is 
remarkable tolerance towards all religious faiths. But an unwritten and implied 
convention operates against any extensive activities. In states mission colonies 
cannot he planted us a matter of course or right but on good will and mutual 
understanding, it is never withheld in a good cause. Thus the forces of wise 
restraint operate in either direction. Secondly conversion makes much less appeal 
to the high Hindu Castes and it is not making any headway amongst them. At 
present the mission activities are coniiued to the few centres where the primitive 
Bhils arc found and amongst the lower elements of the Hindu population. It 
is also a matter for doubt, whether the primitive tribes will couLributu greater 
converts in the future. The probabilities are the disorganised, churchlcss Hinduism 
has far greater chauices than the organised imssiuus. 

196. Europeans and Anglo-Indians. —The number of Europeaus ami 
Anglo-Indians is 3,213 as against 3,985 in 1921. Uf these 2,477 are Eurupeaus 
and aUied races including ^Armenians. The following five (States have returuud 
the majority of them, small numbers being distributed over a few other Elates :— 


ladore ...... .... 2,186 

llewa ........... 56 

Bhopal.52 
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Offirials of the Government and few are employees 

.TO 

Bhopal. 

Indore ... 

„ .. . 311 

. . 

Unn nearly one i>er tent, of tl.e tolal jMipula- 

tito 8 per mdle. They are ehietly eoneentrated in the western AJulwa States 

ll in Khopul. Imlore un.l Dhar S^I,te.s, 

and other SUtes of Bughelkhaml -Ageney, they « negligible population. 

population shows an merea.se 
of 12’y per cent, in the decade but thiH 
increase is only in few places. On the 
other hand in most other places where 
they are chiefly coucuntnited their i>opula- 
tion allows a decided fall. The reasons 
for this are not quite evident. The Jains 
are princijially town dwellers and in times 
of epidemics they arc apt to migrate. 
There was no such cause during the decade. 

1 am inclined to suggest migmtiou to 
another cause. The Jain follows the path 
of trade. It is nothing unusual for him 
to migrate to other parts if trade con- 
ditious are unstable,* or not favourable to 
bim. It is also possible that some of the 
Jain figures might have been included 
amongst tJie Hindu Banias. The Jam 
community have two mim divisions, Oswal 
and Porwal, and they are distributed over 
Hindu and Jain religions. 
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the rural ureas where propaganda is spreading fronx the Samaj centres nientioned 
above. 

Tn Indore the Samaj maintains the Hiiroddhauand orplmnage and its other 
activities include the nvaintcnuncc of a Vedic Library, Reading R<M>ni and classes 
for the Depresseii classes and propagjuida on lK*half of the Jut Pat Todak Mandal. 
Every Samaj has a regular constitution. It ordinarily consists of an elected 

E resident, die usual ollice Iwarers and meml»er8. Regular meetings arc ordinarily 
eld on Sundays. The nnweedings open with the recitatiou of Vedic Mantras 
followed by a prayer in Hindi and a senuon on some religions or scsdal .subject. 
Umler (be rule of the Suiiiuj each memlier pays one jwr cent. of his salary. 

As reganls conversions it Is quaintly reporte<l that though there is a fertile 
held for the movement the atmosphere is not congenial. Only stray conversions 
arc claimed from l.sluiu or Christianity and the nuudrer dafiiuHl for Indore Is in 
the neighbourh<H>d of over KK). The Sanuijes at present rely on noai’eful propa¬ 
ganda and on activitie.s connerded with various social rrdoniis such as of nrisuig 
the age of iiuirriage, of ameliorating the condition of women, of ixslucing cx]>enses 
•connected with ceremonies aiul of emsade against evil customs,' iutcmiK’raiice, 
etc. A certain ainormt of vigorous activity, after a long jsjriod of donuaucc, is 
the chief feature uf the decade. It remains to be seen whether the 8amaj is really 
on the path of active proselytizatiou. 

199. Others. —•>( the others, the Zoroastrians numiR'r 970. Out of them 
oulv 12 were enumeratetl in the East. Indore accounts for 7<K», Rathiiu for 99 
and Bhopal for 03. Few have found service in the States. The bulk of them are 
traders and settlers in the administered areas. The Sikhs nunxlwr 1,420. . They 
are mostly employed in the military forces of some of the States. The Buddhists 
represent the Cluuese pedlars caught in the Census uet. Of the 38 .lews enumerated, 
33 were rutumed (rum Indore City, two from Bhopal City and three from Sutnn 
town. 

2t>u. General remarks: Present & fat>jie tendencies. —The preceding 
discussions in this Chapter have shown that Hindtrisni with its oldest ally, .Aniinisin, 
is the dominant religion of Central India. It covers tlie religious outlook of 94 
per cent, of the populution. Islam has driven a small wedge in its otherwise com¬ 
posite structure. Other religious systems have been unable even to nibble its 
outer fringes. As ofteu pointed out, Hinduism bus spread without u church, a 
centnd organising authority and a clear cut definite creed, formless and prose* 
lytizing in its own way. It is not homogeneous. It has many sectional groups 
within it and in the 1901 Census 600 sects were recorded in this iVgcncy. But 
its eclecticism operates ui a way as not to divide it into water-tight compartments 
and to cause bitter disconl and dishuniiony. In recent times, attention is being 
drawn to a process of attrition and disintegration in modern lliuduism us evinced 
by sectarian or religiu-social movements. The Hinduism of these parts however 
shows no such active signs. It is not that the Hinduism of the masses of people 
in Central India is totally different from that of other parts or that it has not some 
of those elements whiim are conuibuting towards its disintegration elsewhere. 
What is absent is the play of external forces which working through its structure, 
force up problems to the surface and secondly tlio Hinduism of these parts is 
comparatively free from the rigid shackles of orthodoxy and of the strong hold of 
the Jujvites. The latter deserves a closer examination. While the Indo-^Vryan 
religion was developing in the Hangetic plains, Central ludia w'as the stronghold 
of that hetcriAlox system which later on came to be designated as Buddliisuu 
Several of its most renoamed adherents resided in western Muhvu at Avanti— 
the modern Ujjain. According to Professor Rhys Havis, Butidhism boni ui 
Nepal received the garb in which we now know it in Avanti*. In the period of 
its nrosjHjrity it was widely spread amongst the upper classes in .Malwa. There is 
still much that is not definite in the early history of Central ludia. There appears 
to have been a period of anarchy after the fall of Buildhism and of adjustmeats 
owing to the incursions of foreign hordes and their consequent absorption into 
the Hindu social system. Evidence however points to the fact that Bruhtuuuism 
was less dominant us attested by the prevalence of .laiqism—the tain of Buddhism 
from west to us far east as Khujuruhu. With the break up of the Hindu kingdoms 
in the north by the furious onslaiight of Islanx in tlie lltb and Pith centuries, 
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there was a dispersal and luigratiou of people on a largo scale aud there is no doubt 
that the carriers of Hiudu religiou aud culture spread in all directions. ^ From 
this period onwards must be ascribed the migration of the present day principal 
castes aud the spread of Neo-Hiuduism to (Jeutrol India, ilriveu aud scattered 
away by the foreign hordes the Kajputs distribuLed tliemselves m Central India 
while tue mure unopened parts were held by the tribes. The Rajputs do not 
appear to have brought the Rrohmaus with them, fur as Mulcuhu rightly noted 
it was the Charau or the Rhat who held a premier position in Kajput society. 
The Rralimau had his due place for reverence to the Brahman is the pivotal pomt 
of Hindmam. But the Brahman unlike m other places, was not the sole law-giver. 
Ills induence was far less pronounced in rivettiug and consolidating the limdu 
society aud in rigidly enforcing customs and rituals. I'ue present day distribution 
of Braiimans is illuminating on this point. The Malvi Brahmans m Molwa and 
the .Noianuleo Brahmans m the ^'arbada valley, are the only important local 
groups. The Deccaiii and the Gujarati Brahmans in the W est and the Konaujia 
Brahmans in the Fast ore all migrants exerting little intluence on the religion of 
the masses. A great majority of them have httle connection with their sacerdotal 
functions. Notluug escaped the keen observation of Malcolm a century ago. 

Tuuio IS pothaps, uu pan ol ludia, whoro the tribes of ilralimaaB arc so various aud thuir 
uumbers so great us m (Jeutrol lutlia, but there is certoiidy uuue where there are so few of them 
either wealthy, learned or where there is less attentiuu paid to the religious rites of the liiudu 
faith, or to its priests, by the rest of the popuhition.”’ 

The Hindu society in earlier times was not subjected to the cramping effects 
ol a rigid rule imposed upon it by the Levites. It perhaps had more free-play. 
Hence, undisturbed at any time by internal convulsions due to the ruforuung 
or schismatic zeal of its adJiereuts, or by being affected to any appreciable degree 
by the irritating effects of the uncompromising proselytizaiiuu of another militant 
religion or to the erosion of the peaceful penetratiou of Chrisliamty, thiK neo- 
Hmduism of the earlier da^’s has pursued its placid even tenor of existence pickled 
m the preservative of a long-period of the autonomy of the liulers in Genlraf India. 
For centuries the masses fiave been satisfied with thuir religious values. 

Neither has the Hiudnism of the present day been subjected to the mure 
powerful u'ritant of modern western culture. There again the autonomy of the 
liulero has acted as a powerful buffer against the inhltration of outside iniluences. 
The spread of English education is still nascent aud tuere is a large area which yet 
remains untouched. An educated middle-class is practically non-existent aud 
wiiere it exists it is inchoate. Platform, Press aud Propaganda—the three powerful 
instruments in the spread of disaffection with the exiHt.ing order of society—are 
absent. People at large have not yet thought of i^uostloning the value of their 
beliefs and no class consciousness has arisen to spur them on to re-examme the 
fundamental constitution of their social structure. More than the abstract problems 
of religion, it is the social structure and the place assigned m it to the mdividual, 
that IS convulsing the present day thought. The dynamic forces that operate—* 
sometimes to the good aud at others towards bad ends—behind the many ‘ isms ’ 
of the modern day have not crossed over perceptibly to these parts. Bow long 
the waves of luhowuig ideas will be stemmed is a i^ucsLiou that lutnre alone can 
answer. Itlsewhere tfiere is on intense clash of culture brought about by tue 
contiwt of Races and other resulting causes. Old values no longer satisly m Uie 
e x i s ti n g conditions and a bhud acceptance of facts is giving place to intense search¬ 
ings and i^uestiomngs. Ihe uusettleiueuts have brought about u deep 
in th u ir train and hence the strivings after credal, communal and racial unity. 
Having regard to the conditions prevailing in the Btates, there is no reason to 
warrant that the path of progress will he through disintegration and convulsion. 
But Hinduism in these parts caimot remain in a static condition for ever. It has 
a large unassimilated and unreclaimed element w'hich it claims m its fold. Borne 
Umo or other adjustments will be called for. To those who wish to contemplate 
its lutuie, the wise words of Bacon have a pregnant meaning *’ Beware that it be 
the reformation that waileth on the change and not the desire for change that 
precedeth the reformation 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE m. 


ChriHtians l^uniber aud Variation. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Statistics relating t<» Social Map of Central India Agency, 
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CHAPTER XII 


Race, Tribe and Caste. 

201. The basis of the figures. —The information pertaining to this Chapter 
was obtained from column 8 of the Schedule and the following instructions were 
printed on the Cover:— 

For Indianfl enter caste os onlinarilj understood. Amon^; Hindus write sub-castes of 
Brahmans, Rajputs and Banias, such os, Bnvbmnn-Duksiiani-Karhada, Knshmiri-tSamswat, 
Bhrigaud or Bavisa; Rajput-Kathor, Rajput-Bundela, Rajput-Baghola, Rnjput-Ponwar; 
Bania-Agarwul, Buniu-ttswd. For Muslims the racial groups of 8hcikh, Saj’yad, 31<^lial and 
Fathan should be shown and the functional groups, sneh as, .lolaha, Behna, Bhishti, should 
be added where necessary, e.g., Sheikh-BhisbtL For other subjects of the Empire and for 
foreigners enter race, as “ Anglo-Indian ”, “ C'anodian ”, “ Goanese ", “ Turkish”. For Indians 
such as some Chrutians who have neither caste nor trii>e enter “ Indian ". 

202. Scope of the Caste Returns and their tabulation. —Before ex- 
plaining the method followed in tabulating the Caste returns in this Ceiusus, it is 
necessary to .state how the Caste statistics were dealt with in the preceding dec;ides 
as well as the peculiar conditions of this Agency in relation to Caste tabulation. 
So for as it is known there is no complete list of castes for the Agency and neither 
is a caste index of any of the previous Censuses available. Ow-ing to the absence 
of an ethnographic survey detailed information for many of the castes is lacking 
and there is no information available reganling the caste structures of many of 
the localised groups. The gap in the knowledge is no doubt made good by refer¬ 
ences to tlic excellent ethnograpliic accounts of the neigblwuring British Pro¬ 
vinces as many castes are common to the contiguous parts but sUll in matters of 
detail our information pertaining to the castes is somewhat indefinite. This 
lacuna has affected the talmlatinn of castes and is re.sponsible for certain castes 
to put in fitful appearances in the Caste tallies of the previous decades. Thus 
Agaria, Bharia, Dhirkar, Khairwar, Kondar, Barela, Meghwal and Pathari—to 
name a few—pass in and pass out for no very apparent reason. They arc all 
settled and localised groups in the different parts of the Agency. In 1901, a 
large number of castes were tabulated by political charges. In the next two suc- 
cc<^ing emnnerations castes over a strength of one thousand were tabulated and 
only an Agency Summary was published. With the excision of Gwalior, the 
.strength of many castes have changed and the caste composition of the popula¬ 
tion has also bwn affected as northern Gwalior ethnographicoUy differs some¬ 
what from Mulwa. It is also apparent that a bald Agency Summary without 
the local distribution of castes in a complex area as in Central India possesses 
no value whatever. In \’iew of these considerations, it was decided to tabulate 
by States all the castes returncil bv the population. For the purposes of Im¬ 
perial table XVII, the castes were divided into two classes, viz., (i) major castes 
of general dispersion and (ii) minor and localised castes. In part I of the table 
the former have been shown by States. In part II the latter have l)oon arranged 
in alphul)etical order under the religion returnetl in each case. In cases of im¬ 
portance—pthiH»logitvil or othen^Tse—the principal localities which have returned 
the caste have alw been shown. Table XVII gives figures for 103 main castes 
and for 210 minor or local castes. Inspite of the general instructions to curtail 
the statisticul output in certain tables a complete tabulation of the castes was 
undertaken with a view to obtain caste statistics for the ^Vgoncy as at present 
constituted and also to provide the material which may bo useful for any future 
ethnographic survey. 

203. Caste classification.—It is manifestly impossible to deal indivi¬ 
dually with the three hundred and odd labels which t he caste table exhibits. We 
have to adopt some method of classification while considering them demograplii- 
callv. In this we are soon up against the complexities of the caste system and 
80 far no satisfactory metluKl has met with recognition. The unsatisfactory t^'s- 
tem of arranging the castes by social precodento was duwanled in 1911 os it roused 
good deal of eentrovery and imste jealousy. In the last two (VaHUses the castee 

( ) 
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have been arranged in this Agency by their traditional occupation. While there 
is much to be said in favour of such a classification for a conservative area like 
Central India where the population shows signs of strongly clinging to traditional 
occupations, there are other considerations which go against its adoption as a 
very satisfacfory arrangement. There are many members of a particular caste 
who do not follow their so-called traditional occupation and this is specially the 
case with the higher castes. To take an example. Under the head Priests and 
Devotees, we show three important castes—Brahman, Bairagi and Baiga. Now 
amon^t the Brahmans, a majority like the Dakshani Brahmans are officials 
and civil functionaries, a considerable number of Sarwaria and other Brahmans 
of the Ea.st are cultivators, many are petty menials and a few are even members 
of a criminal tril>e. The Baiga may be a priest of some kind but he is an invete¬ 
rate sorcerer who propitiates the spirit of a tiger. Many Rajputs again are cul¬ 
tivators and so are the Bhils and Bhilulas who have settled in the plains. The 
castes in the upper strata are taking to different occupations as they are more 
favourably plac^ by virtue of their cultural equipment, education and oppor¬ 
tunities. While those who wish to rise from the lower strata, are ever trouoled 
by an inferiority-complex from which they suffer, rightly or wrongly. An ad¬ 
vanced section of a lower caste considers it unfair to be branded with the reputed 
traditional occupation of an earlier generation and the more despised the occupa¬ 
tion is, the greater is the claim advanced by the cla.«»-conscious members of tnat 
community towards their recognition to a higher status. For with all his worldly 
attainments, a meml>er of a low'er caste may not make much impression in the 
world of caste for caste snobbery will always assert itself and say ‘ Oh ! such and 
such is only a Kalar or a Lohar.’ In fact the classification by traditional occu¬ 
pations also wounds the tender susceptibilities of the sensitive sections of the 
different castes and is liable to the charge that it perpetuates caste distinctions 
which, as we shall see in a later paragraph, is a complaint levelled against the 
Census. A minor difficulty in Central India is the table of occupation by selected 
castes has been abandoned for the Agency as a whole. To circumvent all possible 
objections and difficulties is not an easy task. For practical purposes the main 
figures can be satisfactorily elucidated by certain broad classification supplemented 
by a table giving the variation in strength of the principal castes arranged al¬ 
phabetically. The Hindu castes broadly fall into fairly well-defined divisions. 
At one end we have the upper caste.s—^Brahman, Rajput and Bania. At the other 
end we have the Hinduised and Tribal sections of the hill and forest tribes and 
certain low castes who have obtained a distinct recognition by the unsatisfac¬ 
tory appelktion of * depressed cla.sses.’ In between them are the different, ftme- 
tional, artisan, cultivating and a sprinkling of better castes and a host of minor 
castes which include wandering, criminal and other Hinduised tribes and castes 
of varying degreea of purity and impurity and of respectability and servility. 
Such a classificatinn nxay appear crude and arbitrary. It has however one merit 
about it. It attempts to differentiate the different cultural planes in which the 
groirps have l)een placed. The cultural equipment of the upper castes enables 
them to prote<;t themselves in the straggle for existence while the mental facul¬ 
ties of a considerable group are yet in an undeveloped stage. The large number 
of castes who fill our table arc in various stages of mental development. The 
study of caste has hitherto procewlcrl on the lines of collecting a large nums of 
information regarding caste custonxs and restrictions relating to connubium and 
conunensalHy and it may not l»e long when it \rill resolve itself to the more diffi¬ 
cult p^chological methods of study of the mental equipment of the different social 
groups. 

20-1. Accuracy of the returns. —^Inaccuracies in the caste returns can 
easily lie cxi^cratcd and their consequent inutility may light-heartedly be ml- 
vanced. It is neceasary therefore to emphasise that in the Abstraction stage 
every po.ssible care was taken to check all doubtful entries. At the same time 
it is not denied that the figures are affected by several kinds of unintentional 
errors. The absence of precise infonnation almut the local castes, renders the 
^sk of choking more difficult. In the backward areas the enumerating agency 
is apt to pve trouble and a want of efficient supervision results in imperfect en¬ 
tries. Tliis gives rise to few perverse entries, such as, Bengali, Gujarati, Hin¬ 
dustani, etc., which could ea.sily l>e avoided. More often—this is the cause of the 
unspecified entrie.s—are met with those obscure names which get recorded out 
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of the tendency of the enumerator in recording the pecnliar pronunciations and 
solecisms of the enumerated, eml)eUished or mutilatea as the case may be by the 
euphony of the enumerator. It is also possible that the true strength of the 
caste in some instances may not be as represented and an allied caste may appear 
os a separate entity. 


Name of CMte. 

TiUe claimrtl. 

1 

Nki ... 

•V 

Brahman. 

Miai ... 

Bnhma-Bhat-Brahman. 

Konnt . . 

Konni.Kjdutrijra. 

LodU . 

< Itaauu . . . 

LoShi-Kajrat. 

Jatav (Yauv). 

MaU . . . 

Raj pul. 

Khali aiwl Solar 

Jangida ■ Brahman. 

Solar ami Lobar 

I’anchal Brahman. 

Khangar 

KhaiiKar-Kahatriya. 


In this Agency intentional errors are much less common than elsewhere 
where caste consciousness is more active and where aggressive claims are put 

forward as soon as people know that a 
Census is to be taken. Only in the case 
of the Rajputs in Central India there may 
be a tendency on the part of certain septvs 
of doubtful affinity to pass off as true 
Rajputs. But little control can be exer¬ 
cised over this possible source of error. 
The Rajputs in Central India are a mixed 
lot and the history of the Rajputs in these 
parts is more responsible than any bodjr 
else for the prevalence of many sub-divi¬ 
sions with the reputed Rajput affiliation. 
In their long settlement in the plains and hills of Central India the Rajputs have 
not hesitated to take women from the lower castes or from the tribal ranks and 
by long usage many have gained admiaHion some to spurious and some to genuine 
clanships. Apart rrom this there is no movement of any kind whereby the lower 
castes are advancing claims to be included among the higher castes. But a num¬ 
ber of caste organisations having their head-quarters elsewhere sent out the usual 
applications some of which are sunuuarised in the marginal table. These claims 
w'ere not known to any body in Central India, and the caste entries <lid not reveal 
any of these new nomenclature,s that were so per^tently advocated by the various 
petitioning bodies. At present the Census in the States is looked upon with in¬ 
difference and it excites no curiosity or rivalry or any fcverisli activity on the 
part of caste orronisations which, as a matter of fact, do not exist at all. No 
question arises ^erefore as to how these claims w'ere disposetl of. Only in the 
case of the Brahma-Bhats they have lieen shown separately from the Bhats but 
not included under the Brahmans. Otherwise the Caste table is singularly free 
from the parvenu accretions to caste. 


205. Caste Returns: Their utility. — In connection with the caste returns 
it is sometimes stated that they are of little utility, that under modern condi¬ 
tions caste restrictions are everywhere breaking and that insisting on caste re¬ 
turns the Census accentuates ca^ differences and encourages fissiparous tenden¬ 
cies already inherent in the system. The last of these charges against the C'Cnsus 
is both nnsonud and unjust. It has been aptly remarked that a Census is, as 
it were, a snapshot of the population at a particular time. Its best and highest 
aim is to obtain a true and laithfnl picture. A camera may be blame^l for not 
clearly photographing an object or for blurring the details but it cannot be blamed 
for reproducing an object which is already there. The Census enables us to see 
the different cross-divisions of the population and if any of them are not to our 
liking their presence cannot merely be ignored by laying a charge against the Cen¬ 
sus. Even if it be the caste 8}’5tem is breaking — more of that anon — information 
will still be necessary as to the process of its disintegration, the direction and funn 
which it is taking, its effect on the cultural and social organisation of the people 
and on many other relevant matters. As regards utility much <lcj>ends on the 
point of view from which the question is approached. Caste statistics are cer¬ 
tainly neceasarj* to study many of the sociological problems. They arc required 
for ethnological research and above all the educationalist and the administrator 
would require them as for many years to come they will 1)0 dealing with people 
scpanited by wide cultural ilifferences. 

200. Main figures. — The distribution of the whole population of the Agency 
by caste, tribe or race is given in the marginal table and the diagram opposite 
shows the distribution of the different castes. The small number of ‘ Others ’ 
includes Sikhs, Buddhists. Jews, Zoroostrians and Christians numbering in all 
12,929. They have already been noticed in sufficient detail in the previous 
Chapter. The Tribal group includes those primitive tribes who have returned 
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themselves under a tribal religion as well as a small number of certain other 
castes which have returned a tribal religion. The Hindu castes have been divided 
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into five broad sections. The 
depressed classes and the pri¬ 
mitive tribes will l>e noticed 
separately. For the remaining 
social groups the subjoined table 
gives the details as to the com¬ 
position of the group or groups 
together with the strength of 
each group. An appendix to 
this Chapter gives a brief caste 
glossary for some selected 
castes. 
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207. Depressed Castes.—The castes shown in the margin have been listed 
as 'depressed * in this Agency. They form 12 per cent, of the total population 
imd the map shows their distribution by States. The Balais are confined to 
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Malwa States while the Chamar is foand everywhere in large numbers without 

any exception. The Basors are in larger 
numbers in the eastern parts. The 
Jhamrals akin to the Basors are mainly 
found in the southern parts of the 
Vindhyas while the Dhirkars are exclu¬ 
sively confined to Kewa. The Bhangi 
caste is widespread. The rest arc not 
strictly indigenous to Central India. They 
are found in small numbers in few places 
and all of them are considered as untouch¬ 
ables elsewhere and arc r^arded as such 
locally as well. Further discussion relating 
to the depressed classes will l>e found in 
the appendices to the report. 

208. Forest and hill tribes. —The primitive tribes form an important 
clement in tlic population of Central India and constitute nearly one-fifth of the 
total population. They represent the remnants of a widespread race that must 
have occupied the central regions before the succeeding waves of immigration 
from northern India submerge them and drove them into the mountain fast¬ 
nesses of the Vindhyan hills and forests. The map illustrates their distribution. 
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the south-west Vindhyns. The other is the wild tepon to the south of ICaimur toge¬ 
ther with its extension to the plains to the north of Kaimur. Small patchw of tribal 
areas are dotted all along the length of the Vindhyas and the parts unn^ediately ad¬ 
joining the liiU systems. We may distii^ish four broad tribal areas. The firat ot 
these is the Bhil area. It includes the hilly parts of Sailona, Ratlam, ^Ali-Rajpur, 
Jhabua, Jobat, the minor States in the Southern States Agency, Barwani, the Niinar 
District of Indore and the hilly mahals of Dhor Stote. The Korku area is limit^ 
to a spmll |>ortion in the Narbada valley and is just a thrust into Central India 
from the Satpuras. Above it is the Savara area. In the Malwa plateau ^tlus 
area strictly falls inU> the Sheopur, Isagarh, Narwar and BhiLsa districts of (4wa- 
lior. Furtner cast in Bundelkhand a portion of Orchha, Panna, and other Bundel- 
khand States lie in this area. The last is the Kol-Gond area in Baghelkhand. 
Outside Baghelkhand the Kols and Gonds are found in small numbers in Panna 
and Ajaigarh but the Kols are not found in Malwa. Small numbers of Gonds 
are found in the Narbada valley principally in Indore and Bhopal where the Gond 
element like the Korku is an extension from the regions beyond the Narbada. 

The classification of the tribes living in these area.s has been arbitrary in the 
previous Censuses and at times the Uat adopted was in obvious disregard of the 
L;tual returns. On the present occasion a great amount of care was exercised 
in securing exact returns of the tribes from Rewa State where the tendency has 
been to return every one as Gond or to relegate the unf a miliar names to others. 
As far as possible many such have been rescued and correctly identified. In 
this Census we have been able to obtain a far more complete statistics for the 
primitive tribes than on any previous occasion. The primitive tribiM of Central 
Indifl iPBy be divided into two niftin classes—Munda and Gond. To the latter 
we can assign Gond and Pathari. The fommr will have to be sub-divided into 
four groups, viz., Bhil, Korkn, Savara and Kol. The Bhil section includes in it 
(i) BhU, (ii) Bhilala, (iii) Mankar, (iv) Patlia, (v) Barela, (vi) Nihal and (vu) Ratlua. 
'The ^vara section includes Saharia, Sonr and pt^ibly Kondar. The Kol section 
embraces Kol, Bharia, Bhumia, Baiga, Bemariha, Kawar, Khaimar, Mawasi, 
Pao and possibly MajhL Owing to the penetration of the Gonds into the heart 
of the Kol area m Rewa, there is a mixture in some of the trilics and a completely 
accurate claasification is not posable unless there is a systematic ethnographic 
survey of the Rewa trilies. The present classification is b^^l on rach meagre 
infonration as is available supplemented by the information relating to these 
trilies from the neighbouring parts. The following table shows the strength of 
the llinduLscd and Tribal sections of the primitive tribes. The Hinduised sw- 
tions of the Bhil and Gond groups form respectively 6-8 and 3-2 per cent, of the 
total population- The remaining Hinduised tribes constitute 4-8 per cent- of the 
total population. In the Tribal section the Bhil group is again the strongest as 
an individual group, forming 3*6 per cent, of the total population. The rest 
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identification and classification of some of the tribes mentioned m the above table. 
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The Bliil group is capable of Iwiiiig ideutificHi fairly accurately. A detailed account 
of tliiH group will lie found in the appendices to the report un«l it need not detain 
us liere. It is duul)tful if the Korkus ever effectively penetrated into Central India. 
They are found in the NUnanpur mahal of Dhor State, the Xenuiwar district of 
Indore and the southern portion of Bhopal—all situated to the south of the Vin- 
dhyas, in the Narbada valley. They are settled in the villages and have become 
village drudges like the lower castes. They are nuiking a bitl to claim awlmission 
to Rsijput rank and point to Chitorgarh as the place from which tJicy luive 
migrated In tlicse piirts tliey appear to have l>een ousted by the (touds who 
held the Nartnula valley till they iu turn were sniKlucd by the Muslims and the 
Maratiuts. The tril>es of the Savara group are now completely submcrgetl by 
the HikhI of successive migrations from the north. The o|)cu nature of the north 
Gwalior country coidd afford tlieni no shelter as the V'indhyas liave done for otlicr 
U'il>es. Further east the Sonr hud found shelter iu the hills but in recent times, 
in OrchJja and i’anua aiul other eastern States he has come to settle near the vil¬ 
lages. Ihc Kondar is possibly an uc*cupatioijaI off-shoot of the Sour tribe. These 
three have abandoned their origimd fangmege and speak some form of Hindi. 
The Savars were once a widespread race and they are identified with Sahara a 
wild non-.\n'au tribe lueutiomAi in early \’cdie literature. The idcutiilcation of 
the tril)c^ of llewa is at present a difficult task owing to the absence of precise 
information and due to tne penetration of the Gonds in this region. A certain 
uuml^r of tribes are no doubt of mixed origin and at present their constitution 
is of indeterminate nature. There is good reason to assume that the Kols were 
the dominaut race in Ilcwa and even iu the northern areas up to the Gangetiu 
valley. The Gond thrust is of a later period and according to Russel aud other 
observers iu the Central Provinces the Gond invasion is in recent historical times. 
The Kol has long since lost his independence and individuality. He is now a deg¬ 
rade serf all oyer Bnghelkhand. The Mawiisis appear to nave been a fighting 
section of the Kols and tie term itself means a resident of the hill and forest. 
The inter-relations of Baiga, Bhumia and Bharia are yet to be definitelv' ascer¬ 
tained. borne identify Bharia with the Bhurs—a well-knowTi people of the Gan- 
getic plain, clo^y allied to the Kols and Cheros, who have left a considerable 
trachtion of their antiquity. The Bharias are also termed Bharia Bhumia. Then 
again the Baiga and the Bhumia arc interrelated. The Bliuiuias are said to be 
of Mundu origin and the Baiga appears to l)e derived from the Bhumia. Nothing 
is known about the Kawars of Kewa. Russel writes: * It is probable that they 
licJong to the Hravidian tribal family ’. But this does not convey much meaning. 
There are differing accounts regarding the Khainvars. Haitou identified them 
with the Cheros while Crooke identified the Mirzapur Khairwars with Savars 
aud Gonds. 1 .should consider their ethnologj’ to l>c doubtful. The name Khair- 
war i^lf is an occupational term and it denotes persons taking to the business 
of ImiliM catechu. \ery possibly some may l)e of mixed origin but there is no 
doubt that a tribe called Khairwar or Kairw’ar is an aboriginal tribe inhabiting 
southera Rewa for a long time. The Baland Rajas of thw tribe had held 
Mderable sway m the neighbouring parte till the Chandels expelled them. Their 
descendants stall reside in Marwas m southern Rewa. It is more probable that 
the Itewa Klmirwars are of Kol origin rather than of Savara who have not 
extended so far mto Rewa. Russel quotes an interesting description of them 
from Dalton s Ethnology of Bengal 


seventh volume of the Asiatic reaearehes a notice of Kharwaw of the 
K^ur ^ m the Mirzapur district, to the north of the Son river, by Captoin J. P. Blunt 
who in his joi^ey tom Chunar to Ellora in A.D. 1794 met wHh them and describes them iJ 
a very pnmUve tri^. He visited one of their villages consisting of half a dozen poor huto. 
and though proceeding with the utmost caution, unattended, to prevent alarm, the inhahi- 
toiU fled at his approach. The women were seeji, assisted by the men, carrvmg off their 
children and movmg with speed to hide themselves in the woods. It was olwen-ed Uiat 
they were newly naked and the only arUclcs of domestic use found in the deserted huts were 
a few goui^ for water v^, some bows and arrows and some fowls as wild as their masters. 
With great J^culty by the emploj^ent of KoU as mediators, some of the men were induced 
to return. They were nearly naked but armed with bows and arrows and a hatchet", 

The Majlm a^ another mixed lot. Some hold they are derived from the 
Kols: others^k they me denyed from the Gonds. Paos arc the most 
mtrigmng. They appear for the first time in the caste table. To the Rewa 
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observers everybody looks like a (ioud and a tdiori note furuislicd bv the State dcs- 
crit>es them as resembling the tionds. No such tribe is traceable in the Castes 
and Tribes of the Central Provinces. The only opinion that could be hazarded 
is that the Bhumias also describe themselves as Paioan-ka-put. Pao may be a 
shortened form of this appellation. In fact unless there is a complete survey of 
the tribes in southern Rewa, our knowledge about them is incomplete. It is next 
to hnpttssihlc to get any infoniiation from this backward area and no accurate 
infonnation is possible without a trained observer. The classification is prac¬ 
tically biuMxl on the assumption that the dominant element is the Muuihi race 
in these parts and the Gond element is merely an intrusion in recent times. 

210. Modem tendencies. —We have already mentioned the view that the 
Census should not concern itself with caste and that under motlem conditions the 
caste system everywhere shows signs of disintegruling. Is the caste system really 
breaking ? On a representation made by a society whose object is to secure the 
abolition of caste, the Govcnimcnt of India made the following interesting obser¬ 
vation which was circulated to the enumerating agency for compliance :— 

*' Ln the case of ail pensoiui who have actively ceased to coufotm to the caste system and 
who have actively broken it in their marital or commensal relations, hut who do not belong 
to reforming or sclusmatic communities, sttch as, the Aryn Somaj or the Sikhs or Jains, a re¬ 
turn of ‘ nil ’ will be both accurate and adequate and will bo accepted by the enumerators 
particularly where they have personal knowledge of the accuracy of the householder’s reply 

No one was forced to give his caste, if in fact he had none but everyone in 
tliis Agency gave some caste or other and not a single person returned his caste 
as ’ nil ’. This in itself is significant to emphasise what a strong hold caste has 
on the Indian mind and thought. At the same time we cannot deny that modi¬ 
fications and changes are silently at work in softening the rigidities of the system, 
In urban centres and in certain advanced localities, under the stress of modem 
conditions, the institution of caste is undergoing much transformation and widely 
diverging from its time honoured and traibtiunal path. Many persons no longer 
follow their traditional calling. Persona who have migrated to long distances 
away from their homes and their local caste envirtmment are emboldened to throw 
away the shackles of caste customs. Fitful but ncvcrtliclcss genuine movements 
awakening a more rational attitude tow’ards the anti-social aspects of the sj^stem 
are also at work. Such g<x>d signs should be viewed apart and distinguished from 
the more unsubstantial and effervescent activities about which one hears or reads 
and they again are to be viewed as a portent of the coming adjustments in the 
society rather than as evidence of the breaking up of the caste system on which 
the society rests. It must be stateil—however unpalatable it might be—that 
it has almost become a fashion for u certain section of the intelligentsia to assert 
an aggressive intellectual disbelief in certain socio-religious principles while meekly 
and tamely conforming to many of the outward conducts which form a part of 
their socio-religious system. Some believe in sounding the death-knell of the 
caste system and thereby regaining their loss of self-respect by burning the ordi¬ 
nances of that despised law-giver Manu. But such dcmoiistrativc actions may 
possess some ViUue in the minds of some. The more substantial effort is the 
movement towanls the active breaking up of restrictions in commensal and marital 
relations. Without in any way belittling all such efforts, it should be pointed 
out that what is happening la that the absurd rigidities of commensulity and touch, 
in the present day conditions are being considered in a more practical light and 
under exceptional conditions in few cases and under enlightened and emancipated 
ideas in select instances, ideas regarding inter-marriages between the sometimes 
seemingly meaningless sub-castes are undergoing a rational change. It may 
even be that the actual forces at work may in time lead and toko back the system 
to its somewhat elastic state before it attained its fixed rigidity. In the earliest 
phases of the caste system there is no evidence to show that contact with a lower 
caste causes pollution or it is against the caste canons to take food from a person 
of an inferior caste. Obscure has been the origin of caste in India. Whether 
it be that its germs wore already present in the pre-Aryan India and it blossomed 
tmdur the invigorating Aryan culture or whether it was brought into India by 
the Vedic Aryans, w^e are entitled to state that in its earlier development it owed 
u great deal to the working of the law of hyxiergamy and from the earliest times 
restriction on inter-marriages was one of the chief attributes of caste. 
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Indian society is moored to this basic and fundamental idea of marital 
restrictions which the institution of caste enforces and there is yet no marked sign 
it has been cut adrift from it. Divorced from politico-religious outlook, it is but 
right that a system which has been the product of evolution and adaptation for 
a long time is not suddenly uprooted in the manner the zealous would have it. 
It cannot be violently replaced without permanently injuring the social structure. 
The pages of a Census ffeport cannot be tumetl into uttering prophetic warnings 
about the future of the caste sit'stem. We cannot say what rntTiterious course 
it will follow, assailed as it is on one side by the obscurantist forces of the con¬ 
servatives who see in it nothing but divine immutability and on the other by the 
frenzy of the radical reformer to whom the very word is an anathema. No, the 
caste system is neither immutable nor is it tottering. So sympathetic an observer 
us Biniw'ood wrote that “ so long as the Hindus hold to it, India will still be India ; 
but from the day they break from it, there will be no more India—India of the 
Hindus. That glorious peninsula wall be degraded to the position of a bitter * East 
end of the Anglo-saxon Empire, as were Shadwell and Limehouse and Ber¬ 
mondsey, of London, by the abolition of the Honourable East India Company, 
on September 1, 1858* ’. Grvon, caste is still the basic force in Indian life, its 
future evolution may considerably be modified, amongst others by three important 
tendencies. The caste system has been imposed from the top. It is the higher 
and the highest castes, who have to surrender, if they wish, as they claim, to 
undo the pernicious effects of the system. As long as they cling to their privi¬ 
leged poHirions, the tendency among the lower castes would be to reach up to 
them. It is never palatable for those in the higlwr caste strata to be threatened 
by those who hitherto were condemned to low positions in life. As Aldous Huxlev 
would put it, “ people whose superiority is precarious detest with passion all those 
who threaten it from below*.” Secondly false racial history* requires to be replaced 
by sober and scientific ideas about Indian ethnology wWch will ^ a valuable 
rorrectivc to caste pride and snobbery. This is by no means an easy task for even 
in Eurojican countries such superstitions like the superiority of the Nordic race 
are firmly rooted. In many parts of India the Aryan bodily type has either dis- 
ap|)cared or submerged in other racial stratum though the culture and language 
remain. But not a few ethnic fictions still persist and as Bisley pointed out the 
caste system itself is in some respects the product of fiction. Thirdly there is the 
influence of the Indian women when they become enlightener!. We do not know 
what role they will play on the future life and thought of the country. At pre¬ 
sent they are the couservatora and custodians of the old traditions. Men employ 
subterfuges and evade many a <^te restriction but the core of the family is rarely 
affiKrted by such practices. Were the women to refuse to believe in caste, re¬ 
volutionary changes will sweep over the institution and who knows that at some 
distant date caste and outcaste may become the archaic words of a vanished 
pa.Ht. 


» “*** Brown, Lomkii. IBIS, pagw 318-19, 
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11 

00 

10 

+174) 


8 

40 

8 

-i-12-1 

0 

1 

0 

. 2 

-2-2 

08 

15 

70 

30 

+25-2 

IS 

3 

14 

2 

-12-5 

383 

43 

247 

40 

+14-1 

17 

3 

10 

2 

-i-764) 

85 

13 

75 

IS 

+12-5 

28 

4 

S4 

4 

+16-2 

0 

1 

5 

1 

-(-30 

234 

34 

IM 

35 

+7-8 

39 

A 

43 

7 

—114) 

48 

7 

45 

8 

+0-5 

33 

3 

18 

S 

+264S 

3 

• 9 

3 

1 

+5-1 

37 

0 

37 

0 


30 

6 

30 

6 

+18-0 

SO 

3 

18 

3 

+841 

fUi 

10 

00 

10 

+74) 

11 

2 

10 

2 

+5-3 

33 

6 

34 

5 

-3-0 

SOO 

30 

103 

27 

+234) 

02 

14 

88 

11 

+4-8 

18 

3 

7 

1 

+25-8 

SO 

4 

28 

5 

+2.8 

SOS 

31 

155 

20 

+32-4 

90 

IS 

85 

14 

+iaH 

130 

SO 

129 

St 

+6-4 

71 

11 

02 

10 

+ 14-0 

3 

• • 

2 


+72-7 

4A 

7 

44 

7 

+3-3 

IS 

2 

18 

3 

—1(M 

0 

1 

6 

1 

—0-2 

00 

14 

90 

15 



O 
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CHAPTER XU.—BACK, TBEBK AKD CASTE. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE U-concld. 


V.ri.H«n I. number, rt.ee IMI In '■“.I" 

surh cask- to Ihr |iopiilation of the Agency- ottaa. 


0*ite. 


Fuilka . 

Futlhi . . » • * 
Patifab . . . - • 

NaiUaf 

and MoaUni). 


Baipnt . 

Bnadela . 

Clianhan . 

OthU* 

Kaohhwaha 
Paribar 
Ponwai 
Parmar . 
jUghabanri 
Bathor • 

fioiaiiU 
Toowar 
Rawat 
BabaHa (tnclading Tribal 
Bayyad. • • 

Shaikh . • 

Bondkia . • 

Bor (tneluding Tribal) 
Banar • • « 

Bntar • • 

TanboH 

TUi (incloiBng MuiUbi) 
Earmaana 

nriUab aubjada . 
OUma • 

Ai^lo-ladiaiia 


-Hilda 


1831. 


Foraona 

UOO'a 

omitted. 


37 

4 

19 

94 

3S 

388 

23 

II 

2« 

19 

4 
17 
23 

9 

14 
21 
13 

5 
8 
4 

2« 

1U4 

63 

15 
48 
08 

20 
141 


Pro port loo 
par milla 
of the t«4al 
populatloo. 


4 

1 

3 

14 

6 

69 

3 

3 

4 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 


10 


10 

3 

21 


1931. 


Pmona 

OOO'a 

omittiid. 


24 

4 

10 

80 

11 

394 

23 
10 

24 
14 

3 

10 

32 

21 

26 

22 

11 

3 

4 
4 

22 

104 

63 

12 

44 

«7 

19 

121 

4 

3 


Pnipurtion 
per milla 
J the tdal 
popnlatioo. 


Prraoiitaga 
cd Tariation 
1921-31. 


4 

1 

3 
14 

2 

60 

4 
2 

4 

2 

1 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 

2 

1 

1 

4 

17 

9 


11 

3 

20 


+ 13-7 

+31-7 

-f9-7 

+2341 

— 1-8 
-)-04l 
-flO-6 
+4-7 
+3-4 
■fl841 
4+7 
43-0 
—764 
-404 
-0-3 
49-9 
.f82-3 
428-3 
41-6 
418-7 
—4h6 
40-8 
4-604 
4104 
424 
+4-1 
410-8 
—294 
—284 
—66-S 
463-8 
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CBAFTKB XII.—RACE, TRIBE AND CASTE. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE m. 
Distribation of Depressed Classes. 


Kura.—The figure halo* the mctoel itrength show* the {WTOeotage to total popoUthin. 


State. 

Total 

strength of 
depreaaod 
rtlMT*. 

Chamar. 

BalaL 

Bans;Aof 

(Baaur). 

Bhangi 

(Mshtar). 

Othen. 

Itntsiaa. 

(Details of others.) 

1. British reigsoa of Uenpur 


374 

00 

306 

14 

48 

8 

Bhambi. 

3. Indore ... 

• 

(AO) 
17A110 
(13 3) 

60,306 

07440 

1400 

A430 

7,070 

BhamU-2480: Dlier—30| 
Jhamrel—803 s Mabar— 








2460 and Hang—1497. 

JUopaf dpeaqr. 









3. Bhopal ... 

4. Khilehipor . . 

• 

• 

111479 

(IAS) 

A354 

67,834 

4430 

33401 

1460 

A876 

47 

A16I 

182 

118 

35 

Bbambi—10 and Mahar— 
lOA 

BhambL 

6. Nsoinghgarh . . 

• 

(13-9) 
SO,043 

1A739 

A736 

206 

733 

40 

Bbambi—46 and Megbval— 
A 

6. Rejgvh ... 

• 

(18-0) 

8ip440 

18484 

A677 

362 

826 

• a 



(181) 







itdhm dpcuep. 









7. Dewaa States . . 


2A7e9 

8407 

1A647 

03 

864 

779 

Bhambi-610s Ualuti—129 


(10-8) 

IA302 






and Mang—31. 

8. Jsors . . . 


7,083 

A628 

• • 

737 

756 

Bbambi—580 and Mahar— 

9. RstUra 


(IAS) 

7441 

3.786 

8,163 

10 

884 

700 

176* 

ItttAmhi—641; Mabar—46 


(7-0) 





and Mang—lA 

10. Ssilaaa . . 

9 

i584 

1413 

1463 

• • 

175 

133 

Rliamhi — 69 and Mang—44. 

11. Stamsu . 

• 

(7-3) 

4430 

1,978 

1,021 

• • 

264 

177 

Bliambi—168 and Mabar—A 



(16-2) 







AmUsni Otatnt India Stats* 








Agtnef. 








- 

lA AU'RsJpnr . . 

• 

(2*2) 

620 

764 

• • 

636 

104 

Bbambi— 7 ; Jhamtal—128 
and Mahar—59. 

13. Banrsal . . 


A33i 

021 

1434 


403 

A874 

Bhambi—159; Jhamral— 


(6-8) 





S65s Mahai—(MOi Mang 
—9 and Meghwal—1401. 



14. Dhsr . . 


30,333 

4,641 

12488 

101 

1406 

1406 

Bbambi—1.109; Jhamtal— 

« 


(83) 




101 ; Mahar—140; Mang— 
46 and Meghwal—(Rb 



15. Jfaebua ... 


2413 

1,305 

412 

• • 

161 

134 

Bhambi—16 and Mggkwal 



(1-3) 





110. 

lA Jobss ... 


447 

192 

311 

• • 

31 

13 

Jhamral. 



(S-S) 







BnndtlUkand Agtncf. 









17. Ajsigarh . 


1A920 

(1A2) 

4410 

1AI78 

• • 

1433 

400 

• • 


lA Bsonl ... 


A4S0 

3 

706 

36 

s • 




(23-0) 







Itf. Bijswsr ... 


23,906 

(1A8) 

22.477 

10422 

•• 

* A134 

340 

• s 


SO. Oharkhsri ... 


10415 

• * 

2483 

270 



31. Chhatarpnr « . 


(18-7) 

30480 

34,851 

• • 

3,014 

774 

41 

Dumar. 


(18-3) 







32. Oatis ... 


30442 

35,777 

• • 

2431 

1,434 

• « 




(lAfi) 







23. Orohhs ... 


40,683 

(1A8) 

30,406 

41416 

• • 

7,114 

1,033 

21 

Dhrr. 

34. Psnns ... 


2A133 

• • 

3416 

1,067 





(14-3) 







8A fismlhsr . . 


0400 

A433 

* • 

884 

234 

• a 




(19-6) 







BagktlkHand Aftneg. 









3A Bersundhs 

a 

1413 

1,640 

• • 

6 

157 





(113) 







37. Kothl 

• 

3470 

A333 

« • 

133 

14 

401 

Dnmar. 

38. Maihar ... 


(13-4) 







• 

6413 

A407 

• • 

488 

28 



29. Nsgod 


(A7) 







• 

8477 

7,000 

• » 

607 

170 





(11-6) 







30. Rewa 

• 

112478 

07.187 

66 

6407 

3460 

6488 

Bhambi—4, Dhirkar— 

31. Sohaval ... 


(71) 





4450: Dom—51 and Mahar 
-983. 


• 

ASIS 

A061 

0 

26 

221 




(lAO) 







Rest of Chainl India Agaaof 

• 

23476 

21,013 

093 

3461 

1,133 

188 

Bhambi — 129 s Jhamra)— 



(154) 






19 1 Mahar—37 and Mang 
-1A| 


























APPENDIX. 


Caste Glossary. 

1. Ahir.— The Ahira aro tho sixth casto in point of numbrr in fimtral ImlLi. Thoy are 
mainly concentrated in the Bumlelkhaud and Baghelkluuid States and alfw) in tho Bhopal 
Agency. They have not spread on the Malwa plateau but am found in considerable numbon 
to tlio south of the Vindhyas in Borwani and in tho Nimar district of Indore. Tho \hir ole* 
ment is an oxtaa<iion to these places from the Khaiulesh district. They have inomased by 
5-4 por cent, during tho decade. The strength of tho caste is liable to variation as certain 
number must have been included in the allied caste of Goala. 

2. BogrL—Tho strength of this caste is 24,661. This caste is also known as the Moghhis 
and 7,429 have returned themselves as such. Tho Bagris or Moghias are a well-known trilxj 
of thieves and dscoita and tho nnsettleri nature of tho country a century ago was highly cou- 
gonial to thoir predatory habits. A brave race of men, they were employe<l as foot-soldiers 
for purposes of protection in that period of weak rule and anarchy in Central India. They 
have now been weaned away from their habits and settled in dillerent parts of Central India 
as agriculturists. The Bagri or Moghia is now a poor creature compared with his fotelicara. 
“ Ours has been a badahahi iam —an imperial trade ”, said one of tliem to General Sleeman, 
** we have attacked aul seized boldly tho thousands and hundreds of thousands that we have 
fnwly and nobly spent. We have l>eon all our lives wallowing in wealth and basking in free¬ 
dom'and find it hard to manage •vrith the few copper pice a day wo get from you Tliey 
claim tliat they were originally Rajputs. Centuries ago tho daiighter of a Rajput chief of 
Gujarat was being escorted by some Rajputs to Delhi to be given as a bride to one of the Muslim 
kings of Delhi. On the way the party encamped at a Hetori (a well with steps) and tho prin¬ 
cess committed suicide hy falling into tho well presu-mably to save herself from tho disgrace 
of entering the htrtm. The party did not proceed to Delhi and out of shame they did not 
retrace their stops. They settled down at tho place of nncanipiueut and took tho women who 
had accompanies! the princess for their wives. Tlje colony took to plundering for their profes¬ 
sion and when it grew large, they scattered all over. One branch returned to Rsjputana and 
called themselves Baoris (from the word Baori in which tho princess fell) and they acquired 
tho appellation of Bagri or Moghia according to tho localities in which they settle<l. One 
veraion of the origin of the Moghias is that the Rajputs who took the low caste women bo- 
came separated into Moghias while the others lajcamo Baoris. .\notlier version is that the 
chief of Mewar complimented that they were as prtx'ious as ' Moongas ’ (coral beatls) when 
they rendered service to him in suppressing a band of Bhils and Minna. Moghia is said to 
be a corruption of Moongias. Their family immes still correspond with those of Rajputs, 
e.q., Cbnuhon, Solanld, Panwar, etc. It is 8 tat«<l that each sept bos its own sacrwl tree, the 
Chaulian the Atnpala, the Rathors the Nim, the Solankis the Am (mongo) and tho Bhatis 
the Khtjra. The last sept never cuts this tree nor injures it, oaths arc taken by it and no 
woman ever passes Iwlow it. As a wandering pwple they have retalae<l the habit of eating 
meat but they abstain from takuig fowl. Tliey worsliip goddesses Scetla and Kalika. Tlie 
ceremony of marriage among them is just like that of tho Rajputs. hLvrital ties are loose, 
A woman cau run away luid live with another man. the husband being entitled to a sum fixed 
by tiie ftauchaijat. 

3 . Baiga. —A primitive tribe exclusively cnumeratotl iu Rewa. Their true strength 
is never recorded as they got mixoil up with tlie Gonds in south Ruwa and also their exact 
aifiliatinn with cifftain allietl trilies like the Bhuuiia, Bharia and Bemariha is not yet known. 
Tho Buigas are also known as Bharios in Rewa and in the adjoining districts of tlie Central 
Pruvinct'S. Bhuniia is another name for a Baiga. It was found difficult to secure any detailed 
information alsjut these tribes from Rewa State but from the brief notes suppIiiHl it is cer¬ 
tain that the Buigas are a very primitive tribe, lu southern Rewa they load an indepen- 
deut and isolated life and prefer uot to live In villages but take thoir abode in inaccessible hilly 
tracts. They arc shy of strangers. Formerly they used to practise shifting cultivation exten¬ 
sively by cutting a portion of the forest and utilising the plot to sow some wild food grains. 
It is now reported the State has stopped the practice. Tho produce raised by this methoii 
of cultivation is sold in the Bazaar and the Baiga utilises the proceeds in buying salt and 
tobacco. Their huts are jieroheil on the summits of tho hills in clusters of three or four. If 
any animal ia killed, it is roasted and eaten then and there. If the prey is a big one it ia taken 
home, dried up aud preserved for the rainy season. The Baiga sulisists on forest produce 
and is a clover and fearless hunter, Tho male Baiga is scantily dressed while the female wears 
dhoti. He does not indulge in the luxury i>f shaving more than 2 or 3 timi's in a 3 ’ear. .\ 


> Striatu crime i» as Indian Praednet, EmUco J. KHta, B.C.E., Bombay. ISSU. 70, 

( 2*7 ) 
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Baiga haa no kiiowleilgn of auy dutr, luonth nr yrar and inarriagra aro ral«*hraU*d at will TJw 
dunl bodies are burnt but no funeral rite# are perfonni*d. Tbe more eivilized Buiga lives like 
a Gond from whom he is rarely distinguished by the Kewa iieople, Forsyth in his Uighlond* 
of (’entml India wrote about them : 

IlMtiluti) of all clnthiag bot • ■mall Rlriii of vtiali, or M moH, arfiro in foil ilnwi, niUi Ihc ■■hlilkni of a coami 
tJolioD .beet ironi ctu«-wi«> over the ilHnl, anl, long, (anglttl, roal bla4 k hau- ami furnb^hnl will, U.w sml arrow 

"tioulilrr. th« Bvga la tie rcry modrl of itw bill aborigine. Hr aroma all 
Ull^r tmt the <ibra-cl^nB e" »•» tnnnnlam aiile. pitching hia ntwl Imbiutiuu ol bamboo wlrkrT-wivli. bkr an 
*rTi *"P " ’*"*«'"t Inr abo»* the rallr>a. {imHxatrd by path waya; and rkra out the 

HL,. . . ■“ purrait of gnmr. KuU i.l coinngr and accualomcd to deprml on each other. 

to . 1 ? r;Ll!l n ercry animal of llm forrat. inrlu.ling the tiger bim.cU. tUt la «erj naaon 

*^!!!** ^ auforhthnmioa. at Iraat the lurdcerarora of Uio Oouda in thla part of the 

take llvrir are Jtwwl to tw. anpnior tn ihn Gumla, who may not rat with them and who 

tiM'tr prirstB of the iiiTBtrrkw or mtHltviuo foni, fttuinii* ”, 

The Baiga is a great, sorcerer and the Baiga rhamicr’s m«mt ilnugerutts duty is that ol laying 
tho 8]itnt of a m.tn who has been killwl hy a tiger. F»*n<yLh gives on interesting description ; 

the apM whw iJie death occunrd. which la probably atill ftequented by the tigrf. 
.K S •* are offrtrd to the m.n«. A pantomime the tragiv i. then 

BUdn!S*eSth^PiX’dI« "*,*,‘^* * woulhfiU ,]{ bkwd. 

u ^ •Uewed to pan ; luid almnkt the Byga not. in ifie Intenal, he biroacU earned off be 

the tigrt, the apint la held to ^ rflrctnaJJy laid and the people again rremt to the jungle. Tho theory tt»ta on the 

^Jlh. tfc»t thn ghoet of the Tiotim. Unlaiw canned to rent, ridra on the litwd 
nst^iS^”! *'** *** rendering him alao leeim fran harm b) Ida pirtemainral 

•j ^ impure caste of village watehmen found only in Malwa. They ore cott- 

stder^ to be imtourhables and live on tho outskirts of Ute village. They have no tradition 
of migration and m all probability arc the subjugated aborigines of Malwa and form the car- 
Itest st rata of the p<)pulation. h’rom time immemorial the Balai lias Itecn the vill^e watch- 
man and drudge. In the old village constitution he was a very important village officer and 
an outhority on the village iKtuudaries and ovorythiiig ftertaining to the village. He was ‘ n- 
o^cto, tho Pat«l 8 spy *. Next to the Chamar. tho Bulat is numerically struugest amougat 
tlic dnpreasctl classes and forms 2-8 per cent, of tho total pttpulation. 

6. Ba^ Tho total s^ugth of the Bank caste is 184.829 out of which 5(1.268 uro Jains 
sub-castes the most numerous are the Oswals who are mostly JuIub 
(H indu -,963 ; Jmn :.2.304) and they are closely followed by the Agarwals. Tho Oswal I'orwal 
and Agarwal sub-custes am distributed ail over tho .4geti(y. Tliree oUter sub-cast^ Gola- 
purab, Kasminrlhan and Kosur arc oonfinwl to the casteni iwrts while tho Kharia sub-caste 
M found only tn Rewa. Tho Mahesn Banks are exclusively confined to Malwa States The 
Bantu group forms 28 jter milk of the total population and haa increased by 3-1 per cent. 

{f pack-bullocks. Thcif 

IS 4-,097 and have merewed by 31 per cent. They are distributed m all tho States 
of western Central India. Tlie Banjaras ui Malwa are divided into three endogamoua sttb- 
divisions, tn?., (i) Lahana. (it) Bamnk Bhat and (iii) Rajput Banjaras. Their caste struehim 
which includes the names of several well-known Kajpnt clans like Kachhwalia, RatUor Clan 
etc., allows that they are m part derived from the Rajputs. The caste organisation is 
prcHid^ over by a hearlman called Naik and their caste j>anchamt exercises coriaitlernl,!,. 
contnd over tho members, p^ribing penalties for offences like adX>ry, etc. Petty disnutt* 
^d offetiMs are disposed of by the jMtichf* of one vilkge and more heinous offcuces an* 1 l 

or of an ox, ot cat or of a dog, arc considered os hetnons offences. For these i^rdeni 
acc,uM.d IS extl^ or a month and a t,uarter ami his family ox-commuoicatod Th“y^ro even 

m pu-k-bulWla („rpL. ‘"r!'"'* 

,n diffieront ports of the conutryo .u.,1 have taken to cartlo breeding and agricSlu,^^ ^ 

Tho Bamnia Bliat Banjaras give the following story of thnir origin 

Two lUjputB wrrp In the M-rrhw of the Mnchkl rmwn.r hut — i; _ 

»ora«.. surf llfd tnto IUjput«n*. Wl.ilc W-Ung InTho jnwLTtb^ 
thiraty bo sent • MTrmil to lerk ••ter. The Berriuit fell in w?l), thL w!? * * '!"!««[ c»roc out hunting. Brine 
tmtrr, brarine timt they wno lUjpnti. Thn kine on •>">«• oold 

obtmnrd in Um jnngl**. m,d on bring told «•( out to^ th" 

ihry wvrp BhatJi not Rajputn, ttnd Bhati arc bIwbvi nnitMifwl hw i> i * »mj on hk ■mtewrimr mkJ 

tol and garo thrm Uin viliaec of Bamnia In Jacir.^/u tbrit •t*" '=•!>(• 

una.albng. and Uiry ww, onlraated and pnlhibitod Lm ^ tbrir betng Bajpnto in rrallty *rto 

Later on a dmorndant Bupa Naik took to VlunderinB tl- rlT^ ^ tt»iput women. IRey tbua loat aUlui 

ohandbr. The eilenitan of T" ">ntl»r,te,l. and they cm^ JJ n^r 

from l^hbha^ and aril it ta *11 ^ndia.^TCT.t'lI^^ TW^to r.rry' 

Bamnia itand* the Chatri of Rupa Naik to whieh iLml-™- J .l , R*wpora form their real hiirnw At 

•• fy’fil'wmt of Ihnir towb. 

AinrknyaA are etlll paid to tliem. wmwm oi uie clan, and half tin raloe of finee imp<ned by 
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Of and «T>.HuUly Guru BuU Xaimk, well known bv the tmme 

P“™”| i-y 

i Multani Buiijaroft-ure Mualims. Tliov say they 

tHtiL ™°* ? “ 2" Bunjnb mul they luive a tmilltiou that formerly they were 

Mult^. p,oy wore later ermverted to Jelum and iHwame MnltanJ Itan- 
A'«a’.u.rr ^ to wurelup all Hindu deities and uow they propitiate only Pir Sahib. The 

2 d^tTthe ..orth 
and tliu feet to tho soiith. The mourners drop pLhlea mt<» the grave. 

’"tpost number in tho States of 
Bundelklimid and Baghe^uuid Agencies. They are also U, l*e miA with in the Bhopal Agoney 

orh «■ untoucliahles. One section of them eats the leavings of 

» iwfi f “mythological origin of their caste. When Raja Yudliiahtara TK>rformed 

faTafnf I ^ P"* down by the Rishis present. Help was .sought of .9A«v,porA 

f«tinguished the fire. It was 
if ^ f f;A««/o^ja ^Aa/c Iti^hin kr man ”, t.r.. (The bell rang lor the sake 

2 XA^pocA and the pnde of the Rislus was broken). The Raja then prepared milk and ric« 
thiViJr uTS ^Afra/wfA was askerl to eat Imt he rcfiisiHl. Through jealousy 

fi Hurd pr.^^s,nl by hunger he Imked the leaves 

Imm which the Rishis had taken their meals. Since then the doscemlants of Sheapnch lie- 
«mo Bailors. Tho sole owupation of Basora is to split Immboo and make luiakcU out of them. 
Their women set lu imdwivcfl. Brahmans do not go to perform thoir marriages. In Buinlel- 
mwT^e '*^***'*^ ” r«JJurded as auspicious is generally resorted to at the 

The Jha^als are a s^U l^Hsed group of Basora in the Nimar portion of Malwo, di\ided 
into two jmdogat^us sub-divisioiis. They aro Lera probably derived from tho Vimlh^ran 
Bl^. The ponrA yatcl of tlm caste ofliciatca as the pric.-rt and Uio marriage ccrcimuiv con- 
justa of givmg seven turns ro^ a stick ^ foot high fi^rad in the centro of the marriagJ ahcl. 
They oiUier burn or bury tJicir d^l. hen mtorred tho body is placwl in a sleeping position 
with the feet tow^ south and h<^ to the north. The Dhirkars of Rewa are another 
lucalueU group. They are workers m raeds and canes and aro cousiderad os nntouchoblea. 

I fi. ^ff*^*”***!"^ wrundering caste of Iwwket makers ennim*rate.l priuriraJly in Indore 
and the Malwa Agency Sutes and also in tho States of Rhuiial, Dliar and BarwanL Tliere 
were no raturns from the .^Uim parts of tho Agency. In Malwa this caste is known as Bar- 
gunda whUo m tho Central Provmces and in BomUy H is known as KaikarL Their main 
occupation IS the makmg of mats. brooniB, etc., of date palm leaves ami baskets of iialm 
(A/nyur) stic^. Tlie <^te 1^ no tradition of its origin and it has no definite idea as to wh.-n 
It setriiHl in Malwa. TVir language includes a Urge numUr of Tamil words and it is very 
likely they Iiavo drifted away somewhere from the south of IndU. In the various i«rts o'f 
ftlalwa where they are scattered they have become iiaturalisod and have adopted the minlo 
of Imiig, di^. ruBtoms, and manners of llm local lower castes. Tliey have forgotten their 
son^ of tradition. The Ihirgundas eat flesh of cverj- kind except that of cow as it is held sacred 
and they consider theraselvisi suiierior among Uie classes who cat refuse of fowl tlirown away 
piey do not cat flesh of d«^ aiiiniaU as Chaiuara do. The Bargimdas aro expert in catch- 

Goyara, a kmd of Urge lixard, Udiovinl to bo very poisonous. Tin;}- are said to eat tho 
Gm/arat as the Kalliehaa eat tho snakes they cakli. It is not knowm how far this is a fact 
as even the brenth of a G<»jnm U iKipuUrly believe.1 to lx, so poisonous os to cause a cow to 
g^hml and a G?oyoni on a Pipal tree Is believwl to draw lightning on to the troe to cause its 
destructiou. Hence the veniacuUr aaymg ‘ Gityara ke «• pipal jnir ’. Their marriage 
oermnony lasts for 3 days mid tho rmiiiimag.* of widows is .illow.tl with this restriction tluit a 
l^helor 18 la.^tted to many a widow. TU,y worship the lower deities of Hindu tkoi- 
theon arid believe m deviU and oUier evil spirits. Tlicy burn their dea.1 and olwcrve monni- 
ing for throo dajw only. 

The streugth of this caste os showu in the caste table is ‘i.rieJi. 1 273 pereons were re- 
tuine.1 ^ s^iug Bargumli dml^t wliicb according to linguistic cl«i; 5 ificatioi, is assigned 
to Tamil. Tho Knikaris of Central Provinces ajH^ak a gj iwy language which aiionliiig t<. the 
spet'imcus coUectwl contams a mixture of Tamil and Tclugu words, A siKtimen of few wonls 
and sentences spoken by tho Borguudas of RatUm u given in an apimndix to chapter X. 

Their social position U low and in Central Province thoir Uiuch is coiisidenal to defile 
a Brahman, Bania, KaUr and other castes but not a Kunbl In Bomluiv tlicy rank UJow Kunbi 
but aimve tho impure castes. In ItatUm. they are conadercl unlouchabk-s but clsewbere 
in Malwa their imtoiichabUity U doubtful. I have excjudwl Uu-m from the list of untoueb- 
ables for the Agency. 

9. Bddar.-This cMte includes a numlsjr of occupational groups of diverse origin and 
u an o^-mcly doubtful caste entry. This generic term covering different caste® includes 

othoi 

Bagbclkhaud SUtes (7,140). an offndioot of the Buid tribe who build tho earthen embank- 
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mwits of bandhs or tenia, and a HmaO number of Vaddars (281) rotam«jd from Indore and Od 
or Orli should aUo be nlliliatwl to the Beldar caate. 

10 . Bhat.—Biiats are Iwnlii and genealogiste. Their strength is 12,378 and are distri¬ 
buted ^ over the .4gencjr but aro found in considerable numbers in Rewa and Indore. They 
are also known os Rao in Bundelkhaud and one class of Bhats ore known as Dasaundhi or 
Jaaaundhi (282). One section of the Bhats appear to have been derived from the Brahmans 
and they style themselves as Brahma-Bhatte and ore beginning to form a separate class claim¬ 
ing a distinct and w?parate place in the Caste table. In this Census their claim has met with 
recognition and they liavo boon shown separately from the Bliats. Allied to the Bhats is the 
caste of Charans (8422), almost ccrtmnly derived from the Rajputs. Malcolm saya tliat the 
Bhats a.s chroniclers or bards, sliare power and sometimes office with the Cliarans and they 
enjov groat influence with the Bhilahw and other lower tribes. Those who ate not liberal or 
treat the Bhats properly used to be visited with the wrath of a Bliat who would Ex the figure 
of the person he would like to dognnle on a long pole and append a slipper to it as a mark of 
disgrace.* The imige would usually travel the country till the person infamed would purchase 
the cessation of ignominy and ridicule. The tnwlition of the origin as given by Malcolin goes 
to suggest tliat the Bhats aro derived from the Brahmans and the Charans from tin.* Rajputs. 
The Bhats have decreaseil by 16‘3 per cent, as a considerable number have returned them¬ 
selves as Brahma-Bhatta. 


11. BhiL —See Appendix I to the Report. 

12. Bhortia.—A caste numbering 2,113 returned from Rewa. Bhurtin appears to be 
no separate caste but an appellation under which a section of the Ahirs in Rowa are known. 
Some .\hir8 who wore wealthy in virtue of po-ssessiug largo herds of cattle came to bo known 
as Bhurtia which is probably derived from Bhuti meaning riches. Their manners, customs, 
usages and mode of liviug are akin to those of the .Ahirs. 

13. Biar (Bayar).—A small caste numbering 1,092 returned from Rowa. Tlus Is the 
first time they figure in the Caste table. They are found in the pargam of Rowa and also in 
the neighbouring United Provinces ilistrieta of Mirzapur and Bcrmrea. They rear cocks and 
pigs and follow agriculture and field labour ns their occupation. They appear to be a mixed 
caste with some Hindu blood in them. The Rajputs engage them a.s watermen and domestic 
servants and this recognition by the higher castes has given them some status. They get the 
privilege of ongagiug a Purahil in their birth rites and a Mukibrahman for the funeral ceremo- 
nio.s. They worship ghosts and spirits but recently in contact with Gosains they have begun 
to propitiate Shiva also. They offer wine, cocks and pigs in sacrifice to their deities. Their 
children get married at tbe early ago of 9 or 10 yours. The marriage is settled by paying few 
rupees to the girl's futlier. 

14. Brahman.—The Brahman group is numerically the strongest as a single caste and 
numliers 573,4->4. It forms 80 p<T millo of the total pupubtion. Of this, a little over ono 
half (299,022) are the Sarwarias found mainly in Rewa and to a lesser extent in the otiicr eastiim 
SLatas. The Jijhotia and Rauaujia Brahmans are mostly in Bundelkhand States. The Brah¬ 
man ‘ forms a stratified cone which penetrates ’ the ICndu society ‘ vertically from top to 
bottom ’. In Central India the two great territorial groups of Bralimaas overlap. The Brah¬ 
mans of central doab, the Rauaujia and the Sarwaria, belonging to the northern group and 
the Maiiaroshtra and the Gujarati Brahmans l>elungmg to the sonthem group have hcca drawn 
into the central regions by migratioual ourronts. 


IT). Criminal tribes.—It is difficult to obtain correct statistics for the Criminal trilHts 
as they return themselves uniler iliilcrent names. They aro an extremely elusive group. Be¬ 
sides the Bugris aud the Moghias who have been 
noticed separately, four castes are givou in the 
margin who ore known to be criminal tribes. 
Other wandering castes like the Pordhi, Nat or 
Ralbelia and settled castes like Mina or Bundhia 
who were once robliers are considered to bo criminal 
tril>es in lUfforent localities. The Ib'dios and the 
Sonsis are closely allied. The former are divided 
into Bhanmuta BiHlia and Nut Bedia. Tlie 
males aro generally engaged in agriculture. Un¬ 
married girls carry on singing and dincing aud 
indulge ui free sexual license. lll(*gitimate children form a class by thcmaolven and marrv 
in tliat group. Unmarried girls who Iwl a dissolute life aro known as Raabls and put on light 
trousers and skirts. Bedias hum their dead anil olvserve liimlu rites and iniromonies. 'The 
sister’s hiisiKuid acts os a priest on occasions of marriage. The Sansias origiimlh' came from 
Muttra where they are known by the name of Bedia. They firet migrated to Udaipur aud 
from thence have come to Central India. They live mostly under canvas though in settled 
life they make IniU with tliatehed roof. They are exclusive by nature and do uol admit out- 
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diders. Thoy Uavo got dtfloront groups and mirriago bofcflraen mambeni of tho samo tfuira 
cannot take place nor can the ohtldren of a hrolhcr anil flistcr marry. Tho matonml uuole 
plays tho rolo of a priest in their marriagcM. The oMer brother’s willow cuti bo token by tho 
younger brothisr for his wife. Both cremation and burial are practised. They worship the 
gotldess of N.ag.irkot and use pigs for sacrificial parpoa*js oa an offering to their household 
deities w'lile goobi ore o.'Iore 11-3 other deities. A class of criminal tribes who osoapo tho (k^nsns 
not are the Souorios also known os the Clundravodis. Thoy have tiieir homo in Datia anti 
Orchha. Originally derived from two Sanodhya Bruhm.aiis this caste was recruited from ail 
classes excepting the Chiimar. There was once a large colony of them In Orchha. It is stated 
that tho name Banoria literally maans a pick-pocket. They tvre now agriculturists, cattle 
breo lers aud are reported to be taking to otlucation in Hindi and oonsider themselves to bo 
a Ivaneei. The difforont castes which formed tho’confoderacy for thieving do not inter-marry. 
An .\hir Sanoria will not share the * h tqjt pi it' with a Brahm-tn Sanoria for the .\hir thinks 
a greater stigma attaches to the latter who is tho r«.il dosoandant of those who first took to 
thieving. The Sanorias never use violeace in their craft in which they show con.siderabIe smart* 
ness ao much so that one Ruler lookeil upon their proceedings as petts' thefts ami did not in- 
torforo with them. While another, the Rani of Tikamgorh, was apparently much .surprised 
that the British Governmeut objected to her subjects “ proceeding to distant disirirts to 
follow their occupation stealing, by day, for a livelihood for themselves and families both 
cash and anyotlior property that tdxey could lay bauds on.”' The Sanorias could not have 
better apologisto. 

16. DangL—cultivating caste numbering 15,061 found in the Bhopal Agency States 
and in Indore. It is also foimd in Orchha and Datia and has potsibly spread to those places 
from Saugor district m tho Ceatnil Provinces where tho bulk of them liave been enumerated. 
They appear to be a mixed Rajput caste aud this explains the tradition of their origin from 
a certain Raja Dang about whom nothing is btown. Raja Dang onoo mot in a forest an Ajmam 
(ludra’s dancing girl) who being cursed by God ludm, was wandering in the shape of a mare 
in the day time while in the night she assiunod her original form. Raja Doug mode lovo with 
this Apstira which resultoil in her giving birth to two sons who became the origiimtors i>f the 
community now known as Dougi. A rude couplet says :— 

Kahawat. 

Jitki ghori tit gagi 
Dang hath karyari raki. 

17. Gadaria.—Gadarias ore an occupational shepherd caste distributeil all over Central 
India but mainly conccntrateil in the Bundelkhand States and in Rewa and Indore. In all 
prolubility thoy have sproeul from northern India to those parts. 

18. Gond.—^Tho Gonds in Cirntral India form about .3 per cent, of the total population 
and during the decade have increased by 14 per cent. The bulk of the Gonds have been enu¬ 
merated in Rewa. They are found in smalt numbers in tho other Baglielklutnfl States and in 
Panna and Ajaigarh as well. In western Central India they arc chiefly returned from Bhopal 
and Indore. They arc localised in these 2 States in the region betwei!n the Vindliyan and the 
Narbada. The Gonds of southern Rows sre comparatively less civilized than those who have 
settled down in the plains. A list furnished from Rewa shows that them are 184 sub-divisions 
amongst tho Gonds of southern Rewa. .Many names appear territorial and some ore totemia- 
tic. To the north of tho Kaimurs tlio Gonds are also divided according to the nnmiwr of gods 
worshipped. There are four divisions, viz., (1) Chardeo (worshippers of four deities), (2) I’aneh- 
doo (worshippers of five deities), (3) Chhedco (worshippers of six deities) and (4) Satdt^o (wor¬ 
shippers of seven deities). Marriage in the same sub-division is not permitted. In certain 
places the marriage is settled by the following process. A fiat vessel full of water is placed 
in the centre in which are dropped seven grains of black com from the girl’s siile and seven 
groins of white com from the boy's side. When out of these fourteen grains, one white grain 
in conjunction with four or five black grains floats together tho marital union becomes com¬ 
plete and irrevocable. At other places another custom is in vogue. A circular cut is nuule 
in the bark of a tree. From the girl's sido, the father or tho grandfather or the head of tho 
girl’s family shoots arrows at the area marked. Then arrows are shot at the same place from 
tho Isjy’s sido. If the arrow from the boy’s side knocks down the arrow belonging to the girl 
or Iwlges itself at the place where the girl’s arrow has stnick before, the union is established. 
The Brahman is consnltcd for the auspicious date ami in order to remember the day given by 
him a thin rope is given as many knots us the number of ioten,'ening ilays pointed out by tho 
Bniliman. Every evening one knot is untied till the ilay of marriage is reached. The sister’s 
huslsind or the father’s sister’s husband of the bridegroom officiates at the ceremony and mokes 
the married couple take 7 circumambulations round tlie fire. On these occasions wine is in¬ 
dulged in excess aud the ‘ Kanm ’ dance is held on 2 or 3 successive nights. The food of the Gond 
in south Rewa is varied. \Mien be is not settled down to an agricultural life, he wandeia in the 
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for«f«t« in aearcli of I'ante, witli Ik)w* anil ufruHit anil nii axt*. \Vhi*n game is scarce 

mots of v-urioiu trees are raU-n anil tlie butltling leave* of Pijnl ntiil tutnurinil uiiil other trees 
are lioiled, ilricJ ami |ireM*rvwl to serve as food in limes of scarcity. Water is taken out of the 
lH>ileti rice anJ kept separate. This is uii important iti'ui of fowL Living in the unilcvelcijieil 
forest regions the IJoiiil still lemls a simple ami priniitivo life. A mutch box is raivly fomitl 
with him. A flint callcfj rhnlmal; is usiiufly used in proilucing tiro and it is earriiHl in ono cor¬ 
ner of his heailwvar. In the rainy season, when the soil is dump and dry leaves, arc not found 
on the ground, they also keep a little cotton along with the flint to produce fire. Their favour¬ 
ite musical instrument is a drum-shaped instrument called SJatular. Mates indulge in sing¬ 
ing, phtying and ihmeiiig while females ilanee to the music. The principal dunce is the Karvui 
dunce. Men and women fomt two long lines in opposite rows and ndvnnec and retreat nlter- 
iwtivcly. U hen Iwlh the portk's come quite close to each other, they gradually retrace back¬ 
wards. If in this revelry, any male or female inspire love to one another, then the lovers con- 
ccnicd catch hold of the fingeni of the hands and feet of each other. If such demonstration 
of love is reciprocal, a ^jugal union takes place. Xo objection is raised to such a course as 
the whole affair of music and dance is looked upon os ilivine. Those Gonds who have settled 
in the plains have taken to agriculturo and in their habits and customs resemble the lower 
castes of the general ^pulatiou. They still retain their tribal individuality. The Uhopal 
(j'onds liave few totemistic sub-divisioaa. One section docs not touch a horse or mare and 
another a goat and in matters of religion they arc still animistic and their chief deity is Bara 
deo. 


19. Qnjar.—The Gnjars nnmber 84,81.1 and have inenosed by 12-.’> per cent They are 
chiefly found in the Malwa States and over half of them were enumerated in Indore State 
where they are in large numbers in the Rampura and Ximar ilistricta. K.xcept in Datia the 
Gujars have not spread east 

20. KachhL—Next to .Ahir the Kachhi is the strongest ugriciUtural caste whose tnuli- 
tional occupathm is the growing of ve^Ubles. The Kachhi is not found in central and south¬ 
ern Malwa. He is mainly to be seen in the Bimdelkhund States and in Bhopal Agency. The 
strength of this caste is 224,212. They form 31 per milJe of the population and Lave increased 
by 7-8 per cent 

21. Khangar.—A caste of village watchmen and labourers numbering 19,078, leturnwl 
principally from the Bundelkhond States. Small numbers hove also Iwn returned from 
Indore and Bluqial Agency States. It is certain Glut Bundelkhand is the homo of the Khiui- 
^rs. In Bundclkhaml they have tlireo endogamnns groups amongst them : (i) Rui Khangar, 
(ii) Anikh and (iii) I’asi. The tradition of the origin of Hai or Ituj Khangnrs is given difler- 
eutly m the 19(»1 report for this Agency and in Russel's CaHeit n>,d Tnbe* i/ the Cenirul /'m- 
cidces in the article on Khangar. Some time ago a liistory of this caste was published bv Govinil 
Da.s of Chhatarpur. The writer tries to establish there that the Khongara were and are Ksliu- 
Iriyns, that they an* descenilwl from the Huns and the name Khangar is derived from Khadgahar 
meaning a Kshatriya who earns bis livclihowl by means of a K/uulga (sword). l*rIor to the 
Bundelu supremacy the Khangare reigned in Bundelkhand and Garhkmidor was their capital 
The rising clan of the Bundelas tried to exterminate the Kimngara but a pregnant Khangar 
woman nwnaged to escape and renmini*d concealed in a Kmsmw field where a mole child was 
l*om to her. She was rescued by a Daugi Tlmlmt and sinw then the Dongi Tliafenrs have en¬ 
joyed great regard and respect in the eyes of the KLangars. The Kimngara claim considerablo 
pretension to lie calleti Rajimts or Ksliatriyaa and the Kslmtriva Khangar Sabha of Naraingh- 
pur in the CVntral Provinces scut out the usual application to class the Kimngara as K^ha- 
triyos and from u Hindi pamphlet circulated from Nareuighpur it appears that they have suc¬ 
ceeded in having a n^ular Imrtlic genealogy. They even claim to have migrated from f’utch 
Perlmi» it u derogatory to be known as the indigene of Bundelkhand. Some of the Raj Klmn- 
gars have divisuma with the Rajput clan names but from a list furnished it opiieara they still 
Imve few Uileiiiistic rlivisious, though most of them have taken to Hindu fft 3 lra In the Unit«l 
Provinces Census Ib-jiort for 1911 it is statiil tlmt the Klmngar is an example of Uinduiwil 
alKinginal tribe which 1ms turned the original t«U<m clans into Rajput g<4raM. supporting its 
claim to Rajput ongm by a large boily of legend and is now Hindu pure and siniple inwerv 
respi^t. 'Vlmtever lie their claim, it is cle^ tlmt the Kimngara are a pre-Arj*an imligenoii 
pei.ple of Buudelklmnd and like the Bhura, a HumIuihciI section of them, the ftai Khamrara 
Bunililklijuid in Umt period of tribal nilc between the collaiisc of the Chandcl power^^d the 
ri^ of the Bundc^^ In Bluqml liesid™ the Khangar projir, there ore two otbir IcTl 
division* Molvi and Minlha. The ^Vrakhs numbered 1,770 in tliis Census. 

22 . KhatL An agricultural caste fomid mamly m Indore. Bhopal and Dewas Stales. 
This caste has not lieen returnml from any State in the East. ^ 

23 Kir 8^ Kir«.-B«tharec,dtivutiDg jmstcs^ for no very clear reason they were 
WHl with the ammis 1 C Bliil or (bmd. The Kirara are bastard ILijputa and they Uvi 1 
Dhakar 8ub-<bvismn. Dhakar i* another mixeil Rajimt caste. Tliey observe Ilinilu caiton^ 
m general. Familmnty ^cen a married woman and her husband’s younger brother cZ 
exist. The younger brother is allowed to have familiarity with the wife of iL elder hrethw 
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TTic hiubniitl haa the privilc^ of familuirity with the yoanger sister of his wife. A widow 
is expected to many the younger brother of the deceased hunbaniL They worship MnUt /)epi 
and Mithndrn Ling. They cremate their dead. The nails and l)ones of the drn<l are tahen 
out and buried imder a small platform or tree as a temporary measure and sulisotjuently ex¬ 
humed and token to the Narbada. Those who caimot afford to do this ailow the remains to 
be buried. 

24. Kol.—The Uinduised and Tribal sections of the Kols numl)crwl of whom 

17r>,391 were returned from Rowa. Tlie Kol group to which certain allied triljcs should be 
atliliated numbers 303.810 and is thus as numerous as the Oond. There is evidence to lielicve 
that the Kols were the dominant race in the region lietwocn the eastern Vindhyos and the 
fJangctic plain before they were overwhclmo<l by the people of the plains to the north and 
by the incursions of the Qonds from the south. Their present day hahitat puinta to the same 
fact for the Kol has not spniad boyoml Btighelkhand and ita closely adjacent parta. The off¬ 
shoots’of tlw Kol tribe arc also localised m a small area. t>f them some luive vanished though 
their memory is kept alive by tnulition. The Bhars, Seoris and Chorus though they no longer 
maintain an identity of their own were prolwbly derived from the same mrial stock os the 
Kols. The Mawasis were rqrated to be o lighting section of the Kols. B»rt the present day 
Hinduisetl Kol is a perfect specimen of a subjugated aljorigine. He has become the hewer 
of wood and drawer of water. He has lost his independence and is one of the most seta ile castes 
in the eastern parts. lie has become a serf of the higher castes. Short of being sold as a 
slave in an open market, the status of a Kul is nutliing but Uiat of a slave. When the Kol 
borrows money for marriage or for any other purposes, in return for the sum borrowed lie is 
required to assist in the work of cultivation for the whole of his life. He rarely gets on oppur- 
timity to redeem his debt. Others work as agricultural labourers and arc given A'Aoiu/m 
( al>out 120 11m.) of food grains every half vear. As the family of the Kol worker inrn’ases 
hi^ value as a slave also increases. A Kol cannot leave his master till the latter releases him 
but ho may be trauaferred to another purchaser provided the former receives the requirerl 
purchase money. The Kol speaks Bsghcli having abandoned his tribal language lung ago. 

25. Kotwar. ~.V caste of vQlago watchmen, like the Balai in Malwa, found principally 
in the Baghelkliand States. Tlie.y are a low servile caste but rank atwive the impure castes. 

26. Knnui.—Next to Kaclihi comes the Kurmi—a principal agricultural caste. The 
bulk of the Knrmls were enumerated in Bundclkhand and Baghelkliand States. In the western 
Central India they ore found in ntimliens in Indore, and Bhopal States. Tlicir reconlcd strength 
is 20.5,371. The Kuubis who are also an important agricultural caste are chicHy found in the 
NarlMida valley. They have migrated from Gujarat side. 

27. Nahra. -.V caste numbering 8,682 rotunied exclusively from Rewa State, where it 
was enumerateil in Randhogorh, Soliagpur anil Bimhari Taludls. it nuty be identical with 
Maliars returned in 1901 Census from the Raghelkhnnd Agency. From an account riimishefl 
by Rewa, it appears tlmt the Mahra held imjiortant posts in the military force of the Gonda. 
\S1ien tlie Gonds lost power, the Mahru became degradotl and took to agriculture and wea\Tng. 
Tliey appear to Ik; akin to Koris or tlie Panikoa of Rewa. Whether they are off-shoots of the 
UondH it is not certain. The caste requires further investigation. 

28. Mina. —Once u notorious tribe of predatory robbers, now settled in Ulolwa as agricul¬ 
turists. In Bhopal Agency they are known as DcWalis possibly in pielercnco to Mina which 
term had enjoyed an unsavoury reputation. Tlie Miniw are descended from the pre-Aryan 
trilics in Rajputana. The ancient Tamil poets designate rortain savages of pre-Dravklian 
blood and one of them b Minavar (Fbhers) and the Minus may be deacendod from them. 

When Rajputana became the home of the Rajput clans In the medieval times, there was 
much intcr-mij^re of Rajput and aboriginal blood and the Minas are consequently of mixeii 
origin. In Central Indb they have two sub-divisions—Deswali Minos a^ Maivi Minas. 
Among them two sisters are not allowed to marry one man at the some time. The younger 
brotlu'r can many the widow of tlio elder lirother but the elder brother cannot marry the widow 
of the younger brother. The younger brother b allowed to have familiarity with the wife 
of the older brother. The husband has the privilege of having familiarity with the younger 
sbter of hb wife. 

The Minos regard the Stm and the Moon as males, and they are considered to he the two 
eyes of Paranu'xhvyini and the stars arc the soub of the dead people who arc not to lie given 
another chance for coming bock to the worltl. The Pleiades b colled * Gwhha ’ os well os 
the cluster of 7 maids {tat tnhcH ka jkuwJ) and the milky way b said to bo the roatl for Raja 
Imlm’s elephant. The catisc of the carthqimke b said to be due to the earth being supported 
on the howl of a snake whose move causes the tremor. As to lunar rclipfie it b said that the 
moon, a Brahman by caste, hiul on occasion to borrow money from some sweepers of which 
some could not be repakl. The cieditois who come to make a demand touched him, as a result 
of which the moon (probably fai trying to purify himself) scratches hb body. The rainbow 
b said to be a briilge. 


* gMcTalibi ia para. KM, Chap. XII, ««pra. 
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They erect platforms and boildings in memory of their well-to-do dead one* at the site 
of wjmntim). As to the^ ultimate abode of the dead it is believed some go to bt'avcn and some 
o hell. After on enquiry a now soul is given to the deserving to enable them to take a re¬ 
birth. 

29. NaL--The Nai caste (94.884) is fairly well scattered all over the Agency. No Nai 
boa returned hunscif as a Nai-Ilrahman though outside agencies agitated for showing this caste 
as Nai-Brahman. 

30. Nwala.—A Muslim caste numbering 7,499 and enumerated in Indore and in the 

Malwa and Southern States Agencies. It appears to be formed of Hindu converts who em¬ 
braced Islam during Muslim supremacy. The Nayatas like other castes have the usual tradi¬ 
tion of their ongm. Once upon a time under God a will boiling water began to flow out of 
the hearth of m old woman. The large stream formed began to sweep away everything, the 
prophet >eo the great floated a boat on it and saved onlv thoee persons who embraced Islam 
while the rest were drowned. Those who were converted were considered his relatives and 
were cafled Na^tas. "^e raate does not mter-marry with any other Muslim sect in spite of 
Its "f Hofll^gshah Ghori, the ruler of Malwa. is said to have invited them 

to settle m 3^ fanuhes are said to have accepted his invitation and come from Gujarat 

to settle iri Malwa. The head of each family was made a po/cl or a headman of village In 
their mamagrs they consult the village Brahman. Panai, to fix a day for marriage. ITieir 
^^ge ciistoms are hke those of the Hindus. On the day fixed to marriage a procession 
starts for the bnde s house where visitors are received. The bridegroom touchra the onumental 
languig on the door with the sword he carries. A witness on behalf of the bridgroom and 

appointed and the oeremonv of AiS^begins. 
^e consent of the ^1 is commimicated to the W. Verses from the holy Koran ate ^ted 
Md the ^remony of KihA is finished. Next day the bridegroom’s party goes to the tode^ 

irthe* oto*^ “^t^l.on a bed and the hand^onffa locked in (but 

hll^^nrl ^ ^ and a Silver nng between. The bride's brother separates the 

hold imd a cow or some cash as present. On the conclusion of marriage feeSes ore- 

aents m the form of inoney are sent to Mosques and Temples as weU. AlthLgh the Xnyat^ 
are Su^ Muhammadans they worship Hindu deities, such as Siilamafa or the presiding 
r* ^ families observe the Hindu festivals of^Kaqpan- 

etc. The Nayatas worship cow as a sacred miimd^nd 
abrtam from b^. The females dress consists of a skirt and veil like that of Hindu culti 
vatmg castes. 3Ien wear dAoH like the Hindus. * iiman cum 

31. ^put-The Rajputs number 388,942. Next to the Brahman and Chamar castes 

“‘I 59 per miUe of the toUl fKipulation. BesidS^the 

^-known dans, a consideralilc number of mixed caste# of Rajput origin get classified as 
lUputs. The distnbution of the clans follows the historical and migrational events in the 
totory of C^tral India. The following table shows the clans and3-clans and tte soptS 
of the more important Rajput groups in Central India ^ 


Cktw and fiub.cl«a« (Kvh sad AU»a). 


8»pU {dal, Kiamft), 
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1. Ratfaor (Romjvnuuh) 

2. Ctumlun (Apiiliula) . , 

«. Doon 
4. Ham 
e. Kbkhi 

5. Galliot .... 

0 . HModia (Rnr»J*aa«h) 

4. Jadon (Yadar) (Ctuuiilrawaiuli) 

а. Bkati ... 

б. Jareja 

da Tuar • • * 

6. IWiWDiar (Araiikula) . 

Panwar (Maratlial 
Panwar (Blmd)^lktlalldj) 
fl. Paribar (A^kota) . , 

7. SoUnki (Aaniknla) . 

a. Ilaafaela . 

A Vinipa . 

8. Gaur .... 

9. Gobal (Chiuidrawaiiali) 

10. Kacbbwalia . . 

a. Narnka (tHzrajwatuh) 

11. JKala (Makwaoa) (Htttajwmntli) 

12. Bargnjar .... 

13. Bmidola .... 


(2 0 , 4, e do not inter-man^). 

Banarat, SakUTat. Chandrarat. ClmndaTal, Ata. rte. 
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■{4 a, 4 do not intcr-inany). 

Sedka, Sankhla, Umata, Mrpawat (BlioUa), cte. 

• • « a 
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• • • • 

Kajavat. Sbekevat. 
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The Rajpnts of Malwa belong to the several well-known ciniis, famous in the medieval 
history of India. They are too well ^own to need a recapitulation here. The Ilundela Raj¬ 
puts are n local group confined to the tract' known aa Bundelkhnnd and they form a local en- 
dogamouH group, which inter-marrie» only within the group, having (up till recently) no con¬ 
nection with the well-known Rajput clans of Rajputaua and elsewhere. The three Rundela 
clans are Bundela, Dhandera and Ponwar Rajputs of Bundelkhand. The history of the Bun- 
dela occupation of the tract which now bears their name is given in tlie Otcliba State Gazetteer. 
Vincent Smith th'mts that the Bundelos are an ofl-shoot of the Gaharwors who in all proba¬ 
bility were an aristocratic section of the Bhar tribe. Kennedy terms the Bundelos, a degene¬ 
rate branch of the Gaharwars who established their principality in Orchha and gave their name 
to Bundelkhand.' The name Bundela is said to be derived from 'bund' a drop (of blood) 
or more probably from Vindhycla, corrupted to Bundela, for tradition has it that the ancestor 
of the Bundeks. Paucham Bundela or to give him his prf»]M?r designation. Hem Karan (area 
11th century A.D.) who on his expulsion from the State after his father's death, went to the 
shrine of Devi Vindhya-Vasini, near Mirzapur, where his devotion enlisted the support of the 
goddess. This is said to be the origin of the name of the clan Bundela being a corruption of 
Vindhyelu. The Dbondcras are on off-shoot of the Chauhans who give their name to Dhamlel- 
kliand. the tract in which the State of Khaniadhana (now in Gwalior Residency) lies. They 
have an unconvincing tradition of their migration from Cutcb and its capital Bhuj. They 
form an exogamous local group inter-marrying with the Bundelos and the Bundelkhand Pon- 
wors. The last claim descent from the Paramaras of Malwa but there appears to be no con¬ 
nection with tbc present day Paiamars or the Panwars of Malwa, ilie latter of whom are 
Morathas. As already stated these three clans foim a tangle cndcgsnxus group. Hyfcigsiriy 
is unknown. Kach member of one of these clans is obliged to marry into one of the other two. 
A man may many a girl from the clan to which his mother or either of his grandmotkera 
belonged. 

32. Satia.—Only 64 males and 70 females have been returned under this name. The 
Satias are u wandering tribe. They keep moving from one hat (weikly market or fair) to ano¬ 
ther with their animals, oxen and bullocks. They buy young oxen cheap, castrate them and 
sell the bullocks at a higher price. It is considered unlucky, if not a sin, to Lave one’s oxen 
castrated, for after the castration should a calamit}’ befall a family (he suporstitions people 
attribute it to this practice. The cultivators part with their oxen chcoply because of the 
difficulty an«l danger in controlling them and exchange Uicro for, or buy bullocks fiom the 
Satias, who thou(^ Hindus have uo scruples or compunction about this sort of practice or 
traffic and who do generally castration themselves. They have no settled homes and move 
about with their families in bullock carts. The Satias were perhaps once Rajputs, forced 
by circumstances to a wandering life. Tliey appear to come from Harauti dislrict (Jholra- 
patan) in Rajputana. Their dialect contains few mutilated words of Harauti dialect. In 
Central India they speak Malvi generally. They ore superstitious and bold the Pipul tree 
aa sacred and take their oath in the name of this tree. They believe in spirits and minor gods 
of the Hindus. Among them exists a peculiar practice of mortgaging their wives, daughters 
or other female members of their fami^ to money-lenders of their own caste for the debts con¬ 
tracted by them. To the creditor or to a person who stands surety for a Satia for a debt 
or for the performance of some engagement usually in a caste dispute, the Satia mokes over 
his wife or any other female relatives till she is redeemed on jiayment of the debt or on ful¬ 
filment of the obligation. The UBufiuctuary right in this human chattel is ncogniseei and 
if the woman conceives during the period of transfer the child is claimi d by and left at the 
house of the temporar}' or substitute husband. No ihame or immorality is attached to the 
woman or her husband who pledges her. This does not mean that Satia women ore of no 
account. They generally assist in managing animals and in driving bargains, etc. 

33. Sirvl.—A cultivating caste exclusively found in the Narbada valley. It has mi¬ 
grated from Rajputana. The Sirvis make excellent cultivators and arc famous for the skill 
they possess In maiking out places where wells could advantageously be dug. That they are 
of mixed Rajput descent is clear from the tradition of their origin. They truce their descent 
from 24 Rajputs who survived after their Chief’s death when the fortress of Kalupiir was taken. 
They were bo ashamed of their survival that they threw away their swords, dropped their Raj¬ 
put name and took to cultivation under the name of Siivi which is, according tu Malcolm, 
the derivative of the Malvi word Sir ‘Cultivation.’ This tradition is perhaps a convenient 
way to explain that they were originally degraded or bastard Rajputs who as a mixed caste 
were compelled to cultivate and not wield the sword. Their social position is ncvcrthelesa 
high for when Malhar Rao Holkar was married to a Sirvi woman tbc Maratha Ruler wras re¬ 
presented by his sword to which the female w as united. The Rulers of Indore ore of Dhangar 
or shepherd caste. The Sirvi woman married the wearer of the sword and not the ahephettl. 

34. Sondhia.—^A mixed Rajput caste. It has given its nome to a tiact in Malwa called 
Bondhwara which stretches fiom Mahidpur as centre to Ujjain in south, to Shajapur in east, 
to Rampuia in coith and to Rajputaua in west. The Sondhias who invariably term 


‘ Imdim* Amptrr, VoL IT 318. 
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thenuelvm Rajpats and like to be styled Thaknrs, are the inhabitants of this teart. They 
havelongbcennotorioasastiueves and cattle lifters. Malcolm wrote about them thus; 'The 
Sondies baM; Itoen cither cnltivBtore or phmderera arrording to the strength or weaknesa of 
the Government over them ; but they have always had a tendency to predatory war and have 
cber^ed its habits, even when obliged to subsist by agriculture. They are in general, robust 
and active but rude and ignorant to a degree. No race can be more despised and dreaded 
than the Indies are by the other inhabitants of the country.** Malcolm noticed their women 
were equally turbulent and bold and immoral. Many of them were akOlrd in the nunagcinent 
of the horae. They have now taken to the more peaceful occupation-of agricolture but are 
oecawonnily inolined to be turbulent and in yean of scarcity and famine take to their old pur¬ 
suit of cattle lifting. Traditionally they derive descent from Rajputa. *rho story runs: they 
fought on the side of the Emperor against Aurangseli at Fatehahad near Ujjain in 16*i7. 
They were then Rajputs, forming port of the army led by Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur. Dis¬ 
graced by this defeat they dared not return home and took up their aliode in the tract now 
known as Sondha'ora. Here they inter-miirried with the local people and thus pttxlnood the 
^ndhia Rajput group. They state that Semri in Udaipur State and Dhabla and Dokhada 
in the Narayang^ district of Indore State are their centres and the headmen “ Thaknra ” 
as they style them, of these places are looked up to as lenders. In 1901 Census this laste was 
tal^ as an imrtance of a taste being degraded into a tribe (India Report, 1901, page 6.13). 
It is doubtful if the Sondhias cookl bo described as a tribe. They are a mixed caste ■r«g«ng 
out of the umon of the Rajputs and the local alioriginal women. This is not hou’ever admitted 
by the So ndh i a s themselves. The Sondhias form a single endogamous group and ten out of 
the 24 septs arc looked upon as being of purer descent, their Rajput origin Iteing admitted, 
while the other septa seem to derive their Rajput blocs! from the first ten by inter-marriagea. 


* Mrmtir, U, 
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APPENDIX I. 


An ethnographic account of the Bhils of Central India. 

SECTION A. 


Thk BniL Tkibe. 


[ Xora.—^Tlw oiiljr ilctjulni aocount of tUe CeaUml Trulmn Bhib is Uut rmitaineid in ■ manngnipli rntillni tkt 
JuHfU Triktt of J/aiiM wbirh formod Utr kkxkiiI rolninp of • (eriet of ui onoompleUid (>tbt>ogrnphiMl Mirrcy of the 
Cnnbml India by (be late Cblono! C. B. Loard, C.I.K., *bo for ifarec aumeairr tlecadea from 1001 waa in charge 

of the Agrncy OeniM. Tbe matoriaU for (hi* monograpb were collected br hint in connection with (be IWI Cesnia 
and pttUiafaid a faer yean later, iju far a* 1 know oun two oopiea of tbia monoaraph are extant. A» tbnre waa a 
danger of tbe Talnahie infomatiun nontained therein being loot. I bare reprodneed them in the following pagrw, 
rranwngins the matter and ounaidifrably abridging pertain nimeomaary detaib, lapplemcnted ben and tmre by 
fiMb niatpHala noMected in the eotuae of the preaeut Ceeana. The apccimen at aonga baa boaever bem reprinted 
•a <aU<wn wilboot any change. I am aJ*n bidebted to Mr. K. M. Piuanik, Mu\., IX.B.. Cenaui OfBwr of I)har Sute 
and to the Ronnui Catholie Miaaion at Jbabua far placing uapfol ctotea at my dbpoeal. It aboold be pointed out 
that no attempt baa been madr tn tbe notaa to diatingniah the matter extracted from Colonel Lnaid’a monograph from 
tbe aappiementary notep.] 


1 . Strength and distnbntion.—.4ccortling to the CenBiui retunu there are 363,124 
Btiila in Central liuiia. Of those 144,636 mtiimcd theinBelve as Hunlus and the reuiauiing 
218,286 retained their aileginnee to their tribal ntligion. Tho true strength of tlw Central 
Indian Bhils has hitherto not l>ocn listimatcd. Certain tyibes allied to tho Bhils are paraded 
under different labels in tho Caste table as separate rmstes or tribes. Tho strength of the Bhil 
group of trilxts is considerable if we amalgamate, as we should, the figtiros for a number of 
the allie<l tribes. .4s fur as it could be ascertained tho following statement gives the compo¬ 
sition and strength of the BhIl group:— 


BlUl gnop. 

Unuo. 

TMsau 

Penooa. 

Main. 

Femalet. 

Bsnmu. 

Makw. 

Fpmalea. 

1 


t 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1. Bhil . . . 


144.S36 

73,030 

70,807 

218488 

100,000 

108.622 

3. Bbitala . 


187,143 

04.030 

02410 

0,030 

3403 

3,207 

9. BwtpU ... 


88.317 

10,047 

18.870 

108 

GO 

40 

4. Moiiluu' . 


30,4:K) 

10,058 

10472 

40 

28 

23 

S. Kilul . 


ll.SSB 

5,700 

6,703 

702 

360 

353 

S. ratlui . . 


8,i»8 

4,580 

3,088 

11,140 

6,812 

5438 

7. Kaibia . 


37.260 

10.038 

18,233 

* • 

•• 

•• 


* ..pci wuK. »»i iji« wniu popaiBuou arm tno iTiiiai setrtion 3*6 per 

rent. Thus tho Bhil group constitutes one-tenth of the total popolarion of Central India. 
The tribes enumerated above are exclusively found in western Central India. Only few stray 
Bhils Imve been enumerated in tho eastern parts of tho Agency. In the West their real honm 
is tlic Vindhyas and tho Batpuras, Tho bulk of them have been returned from the States of 
Batbim, Sailana, Jhabua, Dhar, Ali-Itajpur, Barwani and Indore. 


2 . Name. It is commonly held tliat the word Bhil is derived from a Dravidian word for a 
Imjw fTamil and Kanarew M) which is tho cWacteristic weapon of the tribe. Tho andont 
Tamil poets termed certain savages of the pre-Dravidian blood as FiZhiivir (bowmen) who * may 
possibly 1)0 identical with tho modem Bhils.’* If that be so, tbo name may have Wii given U> 
the Bhils by tho Dravidiaim. In common with tho various Munda tribes, such as tho Kols 
Santals, etc., the tribal name, is not used by tho members of the Bhil tribe among tbomselvcs’ 
T^ey employ the usual titles of relationship or position such as Bap (father), Jam (headman) 
ynhal or Naik (an honorific term). When addressing entire strangers tho polite prefix da is 
added, as Da Bupa, Da B aiji, etc. When the Bhils came in contact with the Aryans thev 
agam figum m the Sanskrit litoratnr.;. Tims the word Nvada which oocum in the mrlv Vrdie 
htemtunr w stimotuncs held to mean a Bhilla or Bhil, though others hold that * the word seems 
to denote not so much a portirubr trilte but to the general term for the non-Arj-an tribes who 
were not under Aryan control.’* In the later system, the Nisada is the off-spring of a Brahman 


: Uitiory of India, Yolam* I, iMge SftS. 

* Ytdit Index, Voluna II, Nawiila. 
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and of a Sudrn woman.' Acconliug to Mi. Eathov«-u tlio «!arlifat mention of tlio word BLil 
occurs in haUia-HarU oi (Juuadhya* wJirrein iiu-utiou U ulm. madi* of u Bhil cliicf opposinff 

the Pereas of another king through the Vindhyas. Thwei rufercuctw show that the Bhila are 
one of the earliest racea in India and they have been brought into contact with all tlic groat 
rocuil migrations mto India. 

3. Origin. In the present state of our anthropological knowledge we cannot say whether 
the Bhila are autochthonous or not. At best we cun only surmiso and hazard some vhiws 
leaving it to farther scientific rcacarch to prove or disprove them. There is no doubt they re¬ 
present a race which inhabitwl India earlier than the Aryans and the Dravidians. Very possibly 
they are a proto-Mediterranean race who spread far and wide when a climatic crisis ^ured in 
the grass stepp^ of bahara and it is this nu'o which is res|Kiiuiible for the industry ossociatt'd with 
the Final Capstan culture in the \ indhyas. The Bhils are one siictiun of the great Munda race 
which occupied tho pre-Druvidian India and hail for its home tho central regions across the 
pemusular India with possible ei^uaions into the Gongetic plain. The home of the Bhils has 
j)ocn the western Vindhyas and it is perhaps in contact with tho Dravidians on the other side 
m Gujarat they acquired their present appellation. If we accept the view which is gaming 
^und in recent years, that tho Dravidians. a branch of tho Mi*diterninean race, entered India 
through north-west thvn it is reasonable to suppose that Gujarat was on the way of die immi¬ 
grant Dravidians in their march towards the Deccan and the south. Gujarat ww a Dravidiau 
t^t Iwfore it was Aryaniscfl. It is agalu significant to note that the home of the Niaadas as 
^owu m tho^p in tho Vedic Index exactly fits iu with tlie historically known habital of the 
Bhil tribe. There the Nisadas are shown os dwelling south-east of the Aravalli hills between 
the Buuurt aiid the Mahi rivom aad up to tho Chamhal. The [lOHitioii shown is no doubt approxi¬ 
mate but Its aigiiifirance caiuiot be underratofl. The Bhils lay on the path of the coiiqucrim; 
and the migrating Aryans towanls Gujarat aud Malwa. The impact of tho Aryans must have 
cauBo.1 tho displacement of the BhiU along tho Vindhyas ami into the Satpuras but any such 
movement was restricted because they were flanked by tho pnwenco of other tribea of tho 
Vindliyaa and tho Satpuras. In those lulls tho Bhils have maintained considorable indepen- 
dejice ghmpees of which wo get when we read of a Bhil Chief in theSausk-rit book alreaily quote! 
and also of the forest king who ossiatiid the Emperor Darsha m tho search of his sister iu tho 
Viiidhyan forests of Malwa. Tlie Bhils, however, never appeared to have become effectively 
masters of the plain because Malwa was colonised in veiy early times and iu spite of political 
convulsions, civUiration never fell as to facilitate the extension of tribal nile. Malcolm records 
^t according to the Bhil tradition, their home is in the country to the north-west of Malwa 
from where they were ousted when the Rajputs began to conquer their country. This again 
me^t a further t^lacement of the Bhils along the V milhyas. Tlio tradition of the Bhils in 
Malwn pomts to immigration from a western home but the story of their chongn of Imbitat 
does not appear to have dearly survived. Tlie Jhabua Bhils still retain some dim and incohe¬ 
rent outlhiea of their migration. Their story is that the first Bhils were the Dot»or. Another 
section of the BhiU were the Wadtya who were living with the Dantor. One Warirua com- 
mittwl violence on the daugther of a Damor as a result of which war sprung between tho two 
people The Dai«or4 fared badly in the struggle and they had to migrate. They stopped 
at a pUce callwl Dholka in Kuslialgarh State (Rajputana Agency). Tlus is suppose.! by the 
Bhi s to be their onginal home and other tribes are said to have sprung from the Dawww The 
BhiU have their own traditions of their origin. One relates tliat a ihubf who used to wash his 
clothes in a riv'cr was one day warmd by a fish of the approach of a great deluge. Tho fish 
informctl him that as ho had always foil those of his species he had come to give him this wamiug 
and to urge lum to prepare a large box which would enable him to escape. Tho dlwbi prepared 
^0 box and got into it with his sister and a cock. After the deluge Rama sent out his messier 
to mqi^* into the state of affaire. The messenger heard tlie crowing of tho cock and so dis- 
coveml the box. Rama then had the box brought before him aud asked the man who he was 
and how he had escaped. The </Ao6i told his tale. Rama then made ^m face iu turn north cast 
and wc«t, and swew tliat the woman with him was his sister. Tho dhobi remamod fi’nn in 
asserting she was his sister. Rama then turned him towards the south, upon which tho dhobi 
contradict^ hu statement and said she was his wife. Rama then asktsl who told him how to 
escapii and on heanng at once liad the fish’s tongue cut out. aud since then tluit kind of fish lias 
been tonguele«. Rama then told the dhobi to set about repopnluting the world, and he there- 
hw ^med hia sister by whom he had seven sons and seven daughters. Rama presented the 
fanit torn son wiUi a horse but tho recipient of this gift, being unable to ride, left the home on 

the plain and mto the forest to cut wood, he ami his ilescendants Iwcoming forestcni and 
starting tho Bhil tribe. 

.\nother tale relates how on the creation of the Bhil, five men went to see Mahodev Panvti 
seeing themapproachmg, said to her spouse, " Here come five of my brothers to ask dahn (bride- 
pnw) of you consequent on my marriage wiGi you.” Mahudn gave them a f,^t and then oi- 
pLuned that except for hia bull Aosdi and his KamamLilu he hail nothing to give They ihero- 
fore went home. In order to give them something, however. Mahada> placed’a sUver stool 


* I "da, ViJgmo 11, NiMtU, fooUoole. 

• Trita and Cotta of Bombag, Voloue I, Article nMi 
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in their way, but they wnn* huApablo of sceinfj tliia. rarvali noticing how they bad mifwed 
the gift, sent for them and told them wlint luul happened, pointing ont that as they were not 
able to aeo the stool, thuro waa bltle hope of their prospering, but she would do what she 
could, and so informed them that they must be verj‘ careful of the Aaudi whose hump was 
full of wealth untold. On rcacliing home one of the five suggested slaying the Aondi and 
obtaining the wealth, the others demurred, but be prevailed. No wealth was found in the hump 
and the five wore dismayed. Parvali now appeared and told them that they should liave 
yoked the bull to the plough and thus gained wealth from mothor-earth, but that as they were 
so foolish as to slay the sacred animal she would never look on their faces again, and left in high 
displcasunu For thus killing the sacred aiiinml the Bhil has ever livwl a miserable existence 
and lieen of no caste. 

The Puranik origin of the fihils traces di-scent from the thigh of 1 ena, son of Anga, a ilescen- 
daiit of Jfanu Stvayatidz/tum. Vena was obildlesa and the Sages therefore rubbed bis tliigh 
and produced “ a man like a charred log, with Hat face, and extremely short.” He was told to 
sit down (.\iiAada). He did so and was known os JVUhida, “ from whom sprang the A* Uhadas 
dwelling on the Vindhyou mountains, distingulshwl by their wicked deeds.”‘ 

The Rajputs have had a very long connection with the Bhils. Forced by circumstances 
to make an alliance with the dcuizciis of the Vindhyon hills, the Rajputs did not hesitate to 
take women from the tribal ranks and this was responsible for the disinte^ation of the Bhil 
tribes into various HinduiB«*d 84X!tious, such as Rhilulas, Patlias, etc. The infusion of Rajput 
blood lias M in some iustouces to a distinction among the Bhils. For iu some places the Bhils 
are split up into Vjalc or pure and Alele or impure with a third or lower status the Mndaltfe 
who ore musicians and singers by profession. Tlie Ujiilc and Alflc Bhils are separate endoga* 
mous groups wHh septs wlueh are exogamous. 

4. Caste and TMbal tnib-divisioas.—Tlie BhiU rona<H|ucntly are a very mixed lot at the 
present day. Besides the Bhil proper, the other tribes are Bhilala, Barela, Mankar, Nihal, 
Patlia and Rathia. The ileacriptioo given in tlie following pivragraplui, relates to the Bhils 
as a whole. The other tribes are described briefly at the end of these notes. The divisions or 
the septa arc very variously given and no two lists agree. They ate sumnuirihed in a tabuhir 
form in a separate section. The usual reverence appears to be paid to any object which is 
regarded os a sept totem, it being never destroyed or injured. Nor is its effigy ever tattooed 
on the body. 

5. Marriage: GeneraL—The Bhil tribe being an endogamous group no Bhil can marry 
without it. The se-pts again are all exogamous and no mombor of a sept can marry another 
from the same sept. This prohibition is extended for 3 generations to any sept into which a 
man liaa already nmrrioil. A man cannot also many into the sept from which his mother came 
for 3 generations aa the members of this sept are buhl to lx* the brothers and sisters of such 
man. The same rule is exteodod to the septs of gmndmntiiers, maternal and paternal. A man 
can marry two sistera Imt tlio cxchaage of daughters between fathers is not usual. Certain occu¬ 
pations are now looked upon with askance, duo to Hindu influence oml certain families are in¬ 
clines! to reject marriage with a family which has token up the following professioas :—nuinu- 
footuring of winnoa’ing fans, and sieves, of a butcher, of a tanner, of a professional mendicant, 
of n Jtawat, or dancer and singer. Sometimes though it is not a formal restriction, the village 
Bhil does not like to take a wife from among the Bhib living near the homr or in the town. 
The rural Bhil has a low opinion of the town dweller and he does not think much of the murab of 
tbo baair Bhil girl. 

Marriage b adult and infant marriage b non-exbtcnt unless Himlu ideas have overpowered 
the tribal practice. The earliest age for maniago of girb b 12 years, while most are married 
between 15--I0, PulH>rty has no place in determining the age at which the girl is to be married. 
In occonlaiieo with the Hindu ideas, the parents settle the marriage, and courtship, though 
apparently by no means unconunon, b not in general vogue. 

WHicre pre-uuptial scxiud IntercourM; takes pln4'•^ with the affianccyl hiubaud, no penalty 
b incurroil, except that the regular marriage ceremony is omitted, the girl being ahnply made 
over to the man. If the sexwil lii'cnsc is indulged by the girl with another than her fiance, 
aho b, if the fiance still desires it, mode over to him but the support ol the child bom of the 
irregular intercomae b home by the real father. 

6 . Marriage ceremonies. -Fonr persons from the boy's side go to tlie girl’s house to 
settle the lietrothol. If the girl’s guardians are willing a sum of Rs. 7 b paid to Uie panebes 
who purchase gud and wrino and entertain tlie caste people. The betrothal then liocomes irrevo¬ 
cable. When means permit some persons from the boy’s side go to the bride in the company 
of some guests and entertain the miunliers of the caste wHh wine and gud wortli Rs. 9. The 
|iarty b then entertaimxl by the girl's father and thus end tin* rites of Badi Sagai. 

When marriage preparations begiu a party couebtiug of 5 to iTi guests starts for the bride's 
buoso. After mutual entertauiments the lioy's father pa^a Rs. 11 for tho dowry and the cele¬ 
bration of marrbge b settled. The party then returns home. 
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Tlio bov und girl in their rwpocttvn housua are anoiiite*! with oil and turmeric. This 
marku the oouunoncement of marriagn ceremony which ia known us “ Sana BaUhana," This 
oorvmony is perfornuvl at the bride's house on the day next to that on which it is performed at 
the boy’s. They are daily taken in ppKHission at their own residences wlnm their relatives give 
money varving from an anna to a rupiio. As soon as these Banos have finished the marriage' 
shoil is oroctwl. Four |>oles are located in tlie ground and the shod is covered with jornim 
loaves. It U docorate<l on its sides by the haugmgs of mango leaves. One post is fixed in the 
mandap which crosses the roof and goes high above the house with loaves of jnmun tiifd to its 
top. Four iinmarriwl boys anti girls first dine under tlio wwndup and then the wht)lo caste is 
entertained with “ MnHa ThiUi.” The relatives then give clothes to the members of the fanuly 
which is called “ Pemwain.” The bridcgrotim is attii^ in marital costume of rod and white. 
Round his waist a scarf is ti«^l. He takes dagger and stvord in his hand. Wtill clad and 
omamentetl, he puts on hln hrail the marritige crown «if imitation pearls ami stands under the 
mandap where his mother mov•^^ rice-ptiundhig pe.stle, arrow, and grain thraslier, etc., round 
hilt face and throws 4 cakes in four quarters, this ceremouy being called Paduchhana ceroi^ny. 
Placing a cocoanut at the feet of M<Ua, tlio wetlding party starts at night for the bride’s village 
anti stops at that place where fire is Idiuilvd for them by the bride s people before the dawn. 

Tlie bridegroom then touches the ormimentt»l hanging on the door with the sword he 
carries and is aeated under the liooth. A pair of cloth and sImhw, and a liotlict! are prosentiMl to 
the girl early in the moruiug. The bride is Imtheil and lireised in those clothes. The same 
•* PadarhhaM ” cerenioney is repeateil bore by liia mother-in-law. A long piece of cloth 
is put runnd his neck and his motlior-in-law draws him on to the picture of their family deity, 
by holding the onds of that cloth. 

No sooner the bridegroom reaches that place then the briile extingiushes the lamp burning 
there. The boy again lights it and worships the Mata. The onds of the upper garments of the 
couple are kuottwl and the bride’s brolhor joins ihuir hands. Subeequontly he sejiarates the 
holil and is given some gud for lit* service. A casto dinner is given after which tho whole party 
goes to a stream or river to clean their hands and mouth, the females dining at home. The 
auspicious “ Kankan," and copper ring are tiod round tho wrist of tho bridegroom thoto. .After 
the party returns from tho stream tho cloth of the couple is knotted and the couple seated on 
a piece of cloth. Tlie hand of tho one is locked m lliat of tho other and this is called " lagan.” 
A Brahman or any casto member in his aliaeuce, assists in tho p^fotmanco of “ Aom,” in which 
oblations of gAfe, oilseeds, etc., arc offered. With thoir hands joiiiod tho couplo give 7 turns 
round the nuptial fire. Then follows Kangadan. Some clothes, silver omamonts and cash 
van'ing from one to five rupees arc given. Tho hold of the hands is separated. 

* A fow days after that the raembcni of the liridh’s family corao to the boy’s honso to fetch 
the bride. When they come they ask the boy’s parenta whether they arc asleep or awake. 
Wlani tho hoy’s father heani tliia Iw brings a cock or a goat, which is killwl by tlw bride’s party. 
The giicata are then eutertaiui>d and tho bride taken tO her parent’s house. The same custom 
is olawrvwl when tho lioy's party goes to fetch tho bride. These rites arc called “ Ana ” rites. 
Generally one rupee is paid to tlic Government os a morriogo fee. 

7. Other forms of union. —The description given above applies to the orthialox form 
followed by well-to-do and the completely Iliiuluised section of tlic Bhils. The Bhil knows to 
his cost that the adoption of Iliiulu cimumis is extremely expensive. Tho whole scries of tho 
moiriago customs amount to a total of at least Rs. 350 which is a mi n im u m . Many bo>'8 cannot 
afford such a sum of monc>’. 8o sometimes after formal Instrothal they take away their betro- 
theil by surprise, by force or by mutual (u*cret consent. They thus save a groat deal of money 
and incur few expouses. Sometimes tho girl of her own acoonl gciea to tho house of a young man 
aiul doclares her iuteutiou to remain there. The union is regularised by the recognition accorded 
by tho Panchagat. When a man has not enough money to perform a solemn marriage he searches 
for 11 girl whose price is cheaiHjr, A girl who has lunl a child or a rcjerUHl girl, would bo his 
likely bride. Slwi ia given a ‘ Uujra ' and ‘ Gfujgra ’ and some money. Tho j^l becomes his 
wife without any further ceremony. 

8 . Qhar JamaL—Tho payment of bride price by means of [Mirsoiud sen’ioe is often met 
with. Where the girl’s father is well-to-<lo the. young man midcrUkos to servo a term for his 
future father-in-law. This is commonest where the girl has no brothers to assist the father in 
his work. Tlio luuol term of years is seven. It ia reported that in naceut times it has become 
the practice of p»*king him serve for 9 years. Though not seldom, the Okar-jatnai often escapes 
with hi* wife after 2-3 year*. Ordiiuirily the two live as husband and wife but cannot leave 
tho bride’s home until the period of service is complete. If the two live amicably but after 2 
vear* have no isaue, the father-in-law has Gicm anointed as if for a regular wedding and they 
are made to do 7 * Phtras ’ os in ordinary marriages. Tho father-in-law provides tho young 
couple with means to start their own homo. 

9 . Uaiiiage by capture.—Marriage by capture or ghishtrlrjana, is still common. Tho 
usual time for alKiucting a girl is on the Bhaipria festival, the day before the Uoli is burned. 
The 3 roung man asaistod by liis friemis enters the village and makes off with the girl. Occasion¬ 
ally the union is regularised by going through a short ceremony which is also performed in the 
case of a girl who falls in love and goes off with the man of her ohuice. 
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10. Re-marriaxe of widows.—^T)ie re-marriago of widows is pennitt'cd. There is, however, 
110 ohligfttion for her to marry any particular person such as her husband's younger brother 
(tlt unr). ^\*hen tlie consent of the lady is known the suitor goes to her vilbgo with some clothes 
as presents and attendwl by four or five friends. Ho pays seven pice to the widow’s brother’s 
wife (bhubi) or to her paternal aunt {phuu-a), provided they liave husbands living. A general 
drink is then indulged in. in which the Tarvi of the widow’s village takes part, and the ceremony 
is complete. Tliis re-marriage is always done by night. The widow never enters her now home 
by clay, as this will, it is believed, produce famine. Any person who accompanies the man 
marry’ing a widow is bound to carry out this dutj* seven times. 

The widow, and children by the re-marriage, have no interest in the property of the first 
husband after re-nuirTiage. 

In a case where slie marries her deceased husband’s younger brother, should there be already 
a son by the first husband, children by the socxind have no rights in the property of the first 
husband. If, on the other hand, there was no child by the first hnsband, children of the 
second inherit the property of the first husband. 

11. Divorce. -Among the Bhils divorce is frequent. The man who keeps a woman who 
has loft her husband has to pay her former husband whatever expenses the latter haa incurred 
in marrying her. .Any reason is sufficient for a divorce. To effect a divorce the injured man 
rolls together his village panchnyat and in their presence tears off a pie<» from the end of his 
turban which he hands to his wife, stating that finding tliat her conduct was had he is divorcing 
her and that from this day forth she will stand to him in the reJatiuusliip of a sister. The divorcee 
takes the piece of cloth and luings it carfelly on a rafter of her father’s hoiuie, for a whole 
month.' This shows that her former husband has no further rights over her and she can re¬ 
marry. 

The Bhils are very suspicious of their women folk, and not without reason as tlie majority 
of the criminal cases which are brought by Bhils concern Uieir womeji. This is a reason why they 
do not build their linuscs close together. 

12. Funeral ceremonies.—The Bhils cremate their dead. They bury young babies 
whose teeth have not yet appeared, lepers and persons dying of small pox and of suicide. All 
tliese are buried in s]i>eping position. An ascetic is buried in the sitting position. On the 
occurrence of death notice is given by firing off guns before the deceased’s house, wliile the 
village dhobi soimds his tlnim. The corpse is bathed in cold water and dressed and in the case 
of unmarried adults some turmeric is thrown on the dress. It is placed on a bier with the 
face upwards and covered with a cloth. Two cocoenuts arc hung at the head of the bier. The 
eldest son or a near relative, if there is no son, takes on ignited cake of cowdung in his hand and 
the corpse is carried to the crcination ground, the man with the fire leading the way. Some¬ 
time's music playe<l softly, accompanies the bier. The corpse is always carried so as to lie 
north and south, the feet pointing to the south. In the meanvrhile, in the deceased’s house a 
small lamp is placed upon the spot where the person died, sprinklfd with maixe and covered 
with a bamboo basket. 

(>n coming to a 6er tree (7Aztfphu$ jujuba) the corpse is set down, while ail the persons 
present proceed to take up stones witli which a heap is made. A piece of clotli is then tom off 
the dead man’s garment and thrown over the tree. The corpse is then picked up, those formerly 
at the head going to the feet. Tradition has it that the mst under Uie her is made for this reason. 
Once the son of an aged dame died. Tlie old woman carried his corpse as far as a 6er tree but 
could not go on further. She then decided to appeal to the gods by fasting, for the restoration 
of her son's life, and sat for three dayrs fasting beneath the tree. This was not the fniit season, 
hut seeing her piety the gods ga\*e the tree fruit, and also caasc<l hunger to attack her. She 
conld bear her pain no longer and rose to seize the fruit. Suddenly the tree grew and raised the 
fruit beyond her reach. .At length she propped the corpse against the tree and standing upon it 
reached the fruit. She liad broken her vow and the village j>eople took ami cremated the 
corpse. To avert any such each corp.se w now halted under a brr tree, and a piece of the 
guruieiit is offerwl to the gods. The earthen vessel consisting water to wash the corpse is 
token and lirokeu under this tree on the heap of stones. 

Burning ghnl$ are situated anywhere near a stream or tank. The liody is placed on the 
pjTe with its head to the north anil burnt together with man’s bow, dub, etc,, and in the case of 
a woman some favourite ornament. The unconsumed bones are carofidly I'olli'rted from the 
pyre and sepurated from the ashes. The bones are ploced in an earthen vessel and buried 
near the house. Tlierc they re m ain till the 12th day cfwemony is performed. If there is no 
chance of carrying out the ceremony tlioy are thrown into the nearest river, usually the Narboda. 
The deceased is provideil with food and drink on the .Ard doy, the provisions being placed under 
the brr tree where the corpse rested. ’The stones heaped up there arc scattered. 

13. Belie! in a future life.—The Bhils have some definite ideas aliout the future of the 
departed scnil. The flour round the lamp is exomineil and by the shape of the murks, it is 
determined what animal the spirit of the dead will next inhabit. If it is like a human foot- 
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print ft mnn is his next abode; if like a hoof, a horned animal; if like n bird's foot, a bird ; if 
like a scorpion or snake, one of these animals. It is also believed that yomu comes from the 
south and carries the son] of the dead man to the north. On the way the soul passes over a 
thorn-strewn plain. Hence shoes arc given as gift on the day of the funeral feast or else his spirit 
suffers greatly. He then passes between two heated pillars; the spirit then encounters a bhat- 
yon* (keeper of cook shop) who offers him hot cooked food. He then reaches a river. A cow is 
given as a gift. It is supposed this animal providentially appears and by treading on its tail, 
the departed gets across, otherwise he suffers agonies and is half drowned. On reaching the 
en«l of the journey Yatfui determines which of the three hells (lit. kunds or tanks) ho is to enter, 
one being full of nectar, the others of varying degrees of foulness (worms, blood, eto.,) until 
he is Iwra again. Those who die a riolAt death become inimical spirits (bhut), so do 
lUtdttnx or medicine men; others become Khalrit, who however cannot harm human beings 
but only animals, and others Dtos who are beneficent spirits. A sinner is also l)elicvcd to !>« 
transformed into an insect. 

14. atones to the toad.—When a man b killed in a fight or by a wild animal 

BWBT from hb home, a stone monument b erected at the spot where ho died. A man on horse 
Imck b generally carved on the stone. Such monuments are common in the Bhfl tracts to the 
north of the Vindhyas, Among the Satpura Bhib—the Tadvis mainly—memorial stones to a 
person of importance arc quite common. The commemorative monument b usually of stone 
but wooden ones are also found. If stone b unavailable for any reason wooden monuments 
are erected. These Satpura monuments are somewhat elalwrate. First of all there b an 
upright stone monument of about 3^ feet high on which the figure of the person in whose memory 
it b erected b car\'ed »>., a mnn or a woman. In front of it are two wooden posts, 4) feet high 
with a bar placed across them on the top. Suspended from thb bar b a small wooden swi^. 
Thb b followed by two small wooden posts, not more than 2 feet in height and finally there b a 
HTTKill .stone slab of about 1 foot high and 9 inches in breadth. The most dbtinetive feature of 
these monuments b the wooden swing. Thb b meant for the soul of the departed. It comes 
and perches on the swing and enjoys itself. On the smaller woo*len posts, a cross bar b placed 
on which food and offerings are left for the spirit of the departed. In times of dbtresa and 
trouble the spirit b invoked and it b believed that a childless woman will be blessed with 
progeny by offering prayers at the monument. 

16. Religion.—It b difficult to describe precisely the religion of the Bhil. Ho has been in 
contact with Hinduism for a long time and in spite of hb preference to Hindu gods and godlii^ 
hb outlook b essentially animistic. The Bhils call themselves Hindu.*, iuvariubly asserting 
that they ore the followers of Mahaiev and they have appropriated all the well-known gods of 
the Hindu pantheon. Baba deo b a generic term for the village tutelary deity. In Skratpan 
he b specially worshipped. All the village collects at the forest where he b making hb abo«io 
and offer liquor, grain and fowl. Many other forest, woodland and mountain deities ore worship¬ 
ped. Local gods vary with olmost each village. 

Brahmans are not as a rule employed for religious or ccremonbl purpose. The or 

the medicine man b an important person in their tribal life. He evokes spirits ami telb them 
the results. On such occasions the Bodva or witch b stipposcil to be possrased and goes through 
a perfonnauce consbting of various contortions of the body and rojiid movements of the hernl, 
the eyes roll in their sockets while the nostrib are dbtendeil and in the excitement the 
few rags worn are often thrown off. 'The possessed being then lialf inconvcnitmtly l>lahl)eT3 out 
what the spirit has told him, and soon after calms down and for a time becomes as helpless as 
a child, doubtless owing to the exertion he has undergone. 

In casting out disease or an epidemic from a village, after a sacrifice to the principal deity, 
the Bodva will vbit all the sacred spots within the precincts of the village, chanting in a droning 
tone some invoention followed by drummers; at each spot he will offer a little red ochre and 
a piece of cocoanut, while at the principal entrance into the village limits, he will show by varions 
antics ami rapid gestnrea of hand and body with hb bock tumwl to the village, that the spirit 
to which the disease was due has been cast out into the adjoining territory. Another fonn of 
casting out an epidemic, b to sling some baskets, that have containwl com, ami earthen pots 
that have been used for water, on a bamboo polo which b carried on the shoulders of men who 
run along the main road shouting at the top of their voices todbt; ladla. On hearing the sliouts, 
the next village sends out men to meet the procession at the boundary and these take over the 
burden and so the process b repeated. Tims the epidemic b carrie<i away often to great dis^ 
tances, until eventually it b thrown into some stream or river which stretches across the jiath 
or b deposited in the forest. If no one from the next village b present to meet the procession 
at the biiundary, the bearers are at liberty to deposit their hunlen in the village precincts 
Sometimes a young he-goat b similarly carried on the shoulders of men or tied on to a light 
bier. The origin of BAiial Ika worshipped by the Rathia Bhils b as follows:— 

Bhilat Iko was the son of Ruparela Cl^ioli and hb motlier's name was ilhfindu Ranj. He 
was a great simpleton when young, and in consequence was always being chaffed and made 
fun of by every one. Accordingly disgusted of life, he left hb country and after wandering far 
and wide arrived in Gaur Ben^ where be met a spirit Kamnda Jogaa by name who taught 
him magic. He studied the art to perfection and then returned to hb native place to pass the 
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r wtniim iW of hU ilav*. On ODB oocaflion while many people wore collected together, he twk 
his harp and began pla^niig when a snake came out of a ra^-hill. The snake was so hup that 
the earth vibrated beneath the lashings of his tail, likihu Iteo, however, caught the sn^c and 
took H to luJar Raja (Indra) who was greatly pleased to see his marvellous rtrength anil power 
and ordered the people to reverence him os a IJt'o (god) in future; thus, bis wt^hip started. 
Indar Raja gave him Bher'i Dwtn for a personal attendant, and also presented him ^th some 
cows as a reward of his merit. Bhilai Deo selected a spot under a tree on Mangnlawn hill mtor 
S*mdwa in Indore State, to aetttle. His cows increased daily in number, so much so, that he 
employed 900 cowherds to look afta- them, each man taki^ up his abode with his cows on 
a separate hilL Thus each of these spots represents the site of Bhilai Deu, the gods being 
kept under a tree or mider some rude cover or in Ismail temple. 

The Bhils liave great reverence also for hill tojw difficult of ascent, u being the abode of 
spirits wliich must be propitiated during sickness or calnmity or to obtain offspring. In such 
cases, after the usual offering the forest is often set alight. 

16. PhurmB and witch-craft.—Sometimes a newly-bom baby has an elongated skull which 
may be due to the pressure of a too narrow opening of the womb. But the superstitious 
BhiU, seeing tliat the baby has a queer head lielieve it is an evil spirit and kill the baby at once, 
or if the newly-bom baby looks queer and is queerly shaped, it is also killed t hinkin g it is an 
e\'il spirit. It is reported that such murders are not rare. 

The belief in magic and witch-craft is universal. Should any pejson fall sick without clear 
cause the Haiva is called in to oconase the evil influences at work ami discover the origin of 
the illness. With care he can usually discover sonu; wretched old beldame who lives in 
the sick man’s village and falling into a trance describca her aocurately to the inquirers. Tho 
witch would be placed on one end of a yoke with cowdung cakes on the other in a poml. If 
she sank she w/ia a witch. If she swam she was innocent. Bed pepper would be put into her 
cyta; if no tears came she was a witch. In cases of serious illness it is almost invariably con¬ 
sider^ to be due to a witob taking poasession of tho patient’s heart. A liadwn't cliarms are 
Uie only remedy. The sick man is often subjected to fumigation with the leaves of plants, a 
charmed thread is tied on his neck while u special dance in which the gods are invoked, is per¬ 
formed round him. He is then often carri^ from village to village. A few groins of jowar 
mixed with a copper coin are passed round the skk man’s body and then sent to a Badun. The 
Badua then places over them a leaf of the Ihitea franda^a and floats the whole collection on 
water. He then picks out the groins und slowly drops them one by one into tho water saying 
bhul, dco, dakini (witch), successively. When a grain floats ho is thus able to detennino which 
of these evil influences is at work, by the name which fell to the grain which floated. If it is 
determined to have been caused by a witch, he then ro]>cat» the process calling out the names 
of all tlie witches known to him. Should no grain float, tho sickness is put tlown to imtuml 
causes. Another process is to take a handful of gmin, chips of wood or leaves and Ihitnv them 
aw.iy counting each piece or gmin as it falls and repeating this process for every known witch 
until an odd numl>cr falls to one of the names; the name so determined is tiuit of the offender. 

The belief in witch-craft is not only common amongst the Bhils but is wiilespread from tliu 
highest to the lowest classes. An excellent account of its prevalence in former times in (Central 
India will bo found in Mrmnir.^ A reported case of witch-craft occurred nearly 45 years ago. 
In 1888 u Kachhi called Rata complained that his mother lua had been, by order of tho Rao of 
filiatkaheri, mounted on a donkey by a scavenger, beaten and tnmed ont of the >'illage as a 
witch ; had then lieen mode to drink water offered by a »w<irAi, and beaten. ’Tlie woman died 
from this treatment. Her laxly was burnt and the complainant’s house broken into and 
Rg. 2,000 taken away. Complainant was away at the time, and on hU return was tnlii to leave 
the village. 

Inquiry followed, on which tho Rao admitted that hsa hod iMJcn thus treatcil because she 
was a witch, and had cawMsl the death of the wife and son of a rich Bania. haa was ‘ named ' 
as a witch niul driven out of tho village. She, however came back and was seized. It was 
alleged that on being seized she was to have asked for a leopard to ride on but as no 
ioopani was forthcoming they put her on the «lonkey, bUckened her face, made her eat from a 
scavenger’s hand and expelled her from tlie place. The Rao statetl lie himself beard her barking 
like B dog, and saw her making attempt* to bite like one, and that after her expulsion she 
remained outside Bhutkaheri for suiue da}’a barking and flying at passers-by like a dog, till she 
died. 

17. Oaths and trial by OrdsaL--Trial by ordeal is common, though in places it is now 
dying ont. Some of the forms employcfl were the swallowring of live coals in the hand, piercing 
the palm of tho hand with on arrow, eoting poisonous herbs or fruits, etc. The simplest form 
consists in mnlring the man take a solemn oath and then waiting for seven days. If (whliin 
this tx?rio<i) any mischaniic liefalU him, or his family, or posseasions, he is considered to have 
perjnretl nimself, and the case goes against him. One common form of oath in such cases is 
this. The man is Iwought before the Sarkari (faddi. This is simply a rhah- in the near»wt 
Tahsil office. A clean white cloth is thrown over it and it is placed in full view. This repreaents 
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the ruler of the State and is in fact the emblem of authority. The man touches the chair with 
both hands and swears by Barabij. The Tarvi, who is administering the oath, turns to 
the east, and draws a circle on the ground with the point of a sword, commencing on the east 
and passing round by the north and west. Within this circle two lines are drawn joining north 
and south and east and west. The sword is then plai-ed in the circle with its point to the east. 
Tlie Tarvi then turns to the man and saya : “ If your cause is a good and true cause, raise 
Bhiitunimatn in your hand (i.s., the sword)." The man does so exclaiming “ Bntabij \iait mo 
with evil within seven davs (or other period) if I swear untruly." lie then lifts the swonl, 
bows and replaces it. The Jiarabij arc the twelve or second tlay of each month, on wbkh 
the new moon is usually first visible, and is a day held in reverence. Other oaths arc laying 
the h»nd on a son’s head and swearing; taking up one of the village gods (image) in the hand 
and swearing; in boundary disputes a goat is beheaded and then skiWd and the akin placed 
on the man’s head, who with his face to the cast, swears his cause is good, and then drags the 
sldn along the line of the boundary. Certain oaths are inviolable. One is that of the dog. A 
Bhil swears with his hand on a dog’s head calling out that the curse of the dog should fall on 
him if he swears falsely. It appears that the dog as the companion of the god Bhmron is specially 
looked up to. 

18. Omens,— These are very numerous. Some are given in the table, below :— 


A Utt of common omau obterved at tfarling from Ike houoe. 


No. 

Onwos. 

Auapiaiotie. 

InaieiiieioDi. 

Time. 

1 

Beda-pui osUa . 



• 

On the left . 


On the right . 

Any time. 

2 

Cry of Uio Deri^Tiiriya 



• 

Left . 


Right . 

Itoy. 

3 

Caw of a crow . 



• 

H • • 


a# # • • 

n 

4 

Cry of tha Ckhrata 



• 

Right . 


left . . . 

Night 

5 

A deer eroMing the path 



• 

Left to light . 


Right to left . 

Day. 

8 

GUI of the Bata . . 



• 

Right . . 


left . , . 

m 

7 

Cry of the Saiaa . 



• 

Left 


Right . 

H 

8 

Cat eroMlng path . 



a 

left Ui riglil . 


Right to left . 

Any time. 

» 

Roake ertweiag path . 



• 

In oiUier dimetioo 


.... 

n 

10 

Cry of the Keaabaii 




Right . . 


Left . . . 

Day. 

11 

Braying of a donkey . 



• 

left 


Right . . . 

Any lime. 

12 

Bellowing of a boll 



• 

From either tide 


• a • • 

•« 

13 

Liowiiig of a oow . 



• 

f* • 


a a • • 

t* 

14 

HooUng of an owl . 



• 

Left 


Right ... 

Night. 

15 

Howling of a Jackal . 









If a peacock cries before dawn on the third Vaisakk his cries are counted os it is believed there 
will bo as many months of rain as tliere are cries. This is coiisiderwl a roost reliable omen. 
The appearance of a lark, colling just before fain is due, is a good sign. When apa^ws con¬ 
stantly Imthe in the dust, rain, even if just commenced will soon cease. ’Tlie cro^'iiig of frogs 
is another sure prediction of rain. The caDs of certain birds are held to forutell succew in the 
pursuit of game. Again when starting on an errand, if a horse should neigh on the right aiife, 
it bodes success; if on the left aide, failure. It is usual to seek knowledge of the return of a 
member of the family. This is done by going to an old woman versed in such lore, who takes a 
winnowing fan which she balances on the little finger of her two hands, 5 grains of wheat or 
maiiri. being placed on it. She then addresses the fan asking if the wayfarer will return. If the 
fan moves in answer all is wcIL 


In former times when the Bhils seized a whole herd they sometimes offered a human sacrifice 
to the Mata of the thieves. They then killed the shepherd near the Mnta as a sacrifice. 
The sacrifice was also conducted in another way. The shepherd was taken to the top of a 
steep hillock. His legs and anus were tied and he was rolled down the hill. These practices 
have been abandoned now. A common vow taken in honour of the Mata is to burn seven hills 
or to bum seven houses. When the grass in the jungle is dry they set fire in seven different 
places so as to destroy a great amount of grass in every one of these seven places. These 
acts are done presumably to obtain help of the Mata or to thank her for the success of a plunder¬ 
ing expedition. 
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Appearance oiuf character and social rules and customs. 

19. Physical type.—Then- i* * a classic description of the Bhil attributed to the much 
malignwl Bengali Babu : " The Bhil is a black man but more hairy. Wa.on he meets you in 
his jungle, he shoots you in the bark with an arrow and throws your body into the ditch. Tims 
you may know the Bhil.’’* Malcolm describca the plundering or wild Bliils who reside in the 
hills, as s “ diminutive and wretched looking race whose appearance shows the poverty of thdr 
food ; but they are nevertheless active and capable of great fatigue.”* The typical Bhil has a 
broad nose, thick lips which are ’ opened ’ and the upper jaw is somewhat strong and 
prominent. lie is dark but owing to much intermixture there are varying shadra of darkness 
among the Bhils of different localities. 'Their hair is block but not wooly, and straight but not 
wavy. Many men, especially the young ones, like to keep long hair. The eyes are straight 
and usually black. 

20. Character. — The Bhils in villages and in more settled parts have lost much of their 
suspicion of strangers and live like the lower ca.stes. In the wilder and inaccessible parts they 
are still very timid. They vacate a village on the least provocation such as sickness or a rumour 
of probable harsh treatment. Though they have given up their pre<latory liabits, the propon- 
uty to take up to plunder is still lurking in them, flome of them arc enlisted in the .Malwa 
Bhil Corps where they have proved faithful and loyal. They are capable of great endurance 
and it is rcconled in 1858 some women of the Malwa Bhil Corps wolk^ over fifty miles without 
once stopping, most of the way hung through heavy jungle. They arc truthful unless spoilt 
by being ‘ ci\'ilu!cd,’ 

21. Admission of Outsiders.—A Chamor or Bhangi is not admitted to tho caste. Others 
if eligible are admittetl. Under Hindu influence, a ceremony has been devised for such admis¬ 
sions. The man is called liefore a panrhaytil. He then prepares a lirth as it is called of cowdung 
and Ganges or other holy water in a diali. This is presented to the Patel or Tarvi presiding. 
The Patel drinks it. and the same ceremony is then performed with the momlKsrs of the 
pauchayat. Bice boiled in goat’s blood is then present^ and eaten. A payment of four or 
five rupees to the Palrl concludes the ceremony ; save for the inevitable carouse which winds 
up all Bhil ceremonies. Social position is determined by food, admittedly an importation from 
Ilitulu ceremonies. Thus the too near approach of a man of the sweeper or Gachha caste to 
food which is l>eing cooked defiles it. If a man of these castes touches a BhiTs clothes they 
must be washed. 

Bulais and Chanwrs, “ whom ” it is naively remarked ” wo must liave about us to do the 
village work," are allow’ed to take water from the village well, but not Gachhas or sweepers. 
It is ninusing to note the Bhil observe untouchability. Tho high caste Hindu does not consider 
a Bhil an untouchable. 

22. Panchairat. Before the organisation of a judiciary in the States, the panchai/at used 
to decide cases of all nature. The panches now try and decide such cases os pertain to the 
caste. Potty disputes are settled by the panches. The tribal constitution however appears to 
be disintegrating in recent times according to the report of some observers. The charge 
of the headman, tlie Tarri, remains hereditary. The Mat Patels in former days exercised 
considerable authority but the tendency now is to reject their authority. Nobody seriously 
obeys the decision of the panrhayat, 

23. Tattooing.—This operation is generally performed at ten to twelve years of age on 
girls, on the cheeks, forehead, arm below the elbows, chin and wrists, and tho calf of the leg 
and feet, .Men are tattooed between 8 and 9, on arms, wrists and chests. Men operators 
tattoo men and women girls. The object of tattooing is said to be this. After death each 
indiriduol Is a8kc4l whether he has been pricked by thorns in the jungle; the presentation of 
thi'se tattoo marks is considered as affirmative answer, without this they would have to bo 
pricked with thorns in after life.* Designs are numerous and arc made to the fancy of tho 
pi'rson operated on. Boys, it should l>e adde<l. are in the habit of burning marks on each other 
on the l»ack and wrist in either five or seven distinct places. This is done with a piece of smoul¬ 
dering cloth or the match of a match-lock. The custom is called dhamla and appears to have 
the, same objiTt os tattooing. Females ore never branded in this way. 

21. Occupation. — The Bhil always states that agriculture is hU original occupation. If 
so, he can scauely l>e credited with much recollection of it, aa at this d&y he does but little 
cultivation even when every endeavour is used to induce hhn to settle and he is given land and 
pecuniary assistance. Tradition has it, however, tluit the Bhil at his creation was given by 
.Mahadfi a plough, sickle, harrow and a pair of bullocks and was promised that if he sowed two 
Seers of cereals he should reap two .Manis. Gradually the States are getting the Bhils to settle 
and Is^oonu* regular cultivators and many now hold leases from the Durbar like ordinary agricul- 
tnriits Init as a rule on wry easy terms. Where regular settlements exists the Tarvi or 
htwlnwn generally contracts for the revenue of the village making what he can out of 


* Sir Ukhael O’Dwjer, India m / bwv U. 
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the inhabitAnta. Cultivatioa is oftoa dooe by ontsidf^ra who are paid a share of the 
produce. Somctinira a man agrees to work for 3 days for another, cultivating hb own land 
on the fourth <lay. Hindu ideas as to propitious days, etc., have become general, with 
some modifications, in the observances followed. Thus before sowing a cultivator sets up 
a stone at the top of hb field and anointa it with red lead breaking a cocoanut over 
it: thb stone represents Ganr^h. The evil eye b averted from crops thus. Two sticks 
are planted in the ground with a piece of conspicuous coloured cloth tied to them 
or heaps of stones are raised and white washed. The onlookers' gazo thus falb first 
on these objects. After the reaping b completed, the evil spirits are appeased by the 
offering of a cock and liquor. Before a well b sunk a stone b set up and anointed with 
red lead and propitbtc<i with offerings, the stone standing in this case for the water deity of the 
locality. 

Except in the case of such few who have taken to cultivation, the Bhils arc still a wandering 
population and os a rule have no fixed village. Without migrating far away, ^ey keep wander¬ 
ing within certain limits in the States of the Vindhyas. Many find occupation in reaping the 
lurTVcsts on the uplands of Malwa from March to .•Vpril. If the Bhib were encouraged to build 
pacca houses they would become less wanderers. Many of them, every third or fourth year 
desert their village and settle elsewhere. fck> long as they have the spirit of wanJer-ltui they 
will never become good agricidturista. Some take up the work of village watchman and a great 
many are arldicted to plunder anti theft. One observer who has 22 years’ experience among 
the Bhil- writes that the majority of them go in for theft. X hondr^ years of pea^ful rule 
in Central Indb luis not completely reformed them and weanwl them away from their former 
habits. They are no longer turbulent as they were in the days of unsettled rule in Malwa. 
But still they remain low and degraded. Malcolm wrote “ that the common answer of a Blul 
when chorgwl with theft or robbery b * I am not to bbnrn ; I am MahaSrv'x thief ’. In other 
wonb my destiny as a thief has bwn fixed by God 

26. Inheritance. Tribal custom determines inheritance. Of the property half goes to 
the youngest son, who b responsible for the payment of all expenses incurred on hb fother’s 
Huliit (the feast given after hb death usually on the 12th day after). He has also to make pro¬ 
vision for hb sisters. The other half b divided between the elder sons. If they all live together, 
a very rare oc<'urrenco, they share e^iually in the property. In the case of the deceased Ijeing a 
7V>m" or headman, hb position b assumed, not necessarily by the eldest son, but by the most 
fit, who b chosen by the Pam:hes. Ho then becomes entitled to the usual rights ^rtaining 
to the position, as well os its responsibilities, such as entertaining strangers of position, etc. 
In the cas*' of a Tarvi dying childless, hb successor b chosen in the family. X widow b mbtreas 
of her husband’s property for life, provkled she conducts herself properly. It b not uncommon, 
however, to diviilo the property in order to prevent diaagrecablo qiuirreb. A daughter ran 
under no circumstaneea inherit her father’s property. Only thost; who arc Mjotra (of the 
dead man’s sept) can inherit. If there are no heirs, the Panthe* consider the case, and no 
relatives lieing traceable, the property goes to the Darluir. 

20. Festivals, music and amusement.—Tlio Bhii observes the principal Hindu festivals. 
A mock marriage of two dolb representing the deities who control the rain b sometimes per- 
forme^l. .lust before the lloli a great fair called Bhng<tna hat b held. The men put on their 
be.st clothes and carrying Ik>w8 and arrows dance in a circle ; women cannot take part in it. 
If it can be coIIihI so, the drum b their chief musical iuBtroment. On thb three predomiiuint 
notes are used ; for .Toy, Grief, and Fear. For Joy the drum b beaten at both end-s, for Grief 
only at one, the end licing previously muffled by rubbing it over with mobtened Urad floor. 
In the case of alarm it b lieaton at both ends a continuous loud note being emitted while 
screanui often arid to the commotion. Thb note U at once picked up by the next village 
and in on incredibly sliort space of time the whole district b aroused, all gnuiualiy i^oUecting 
at the spot where the first alarm was sounded. Cymbals of braaa or pewter ami bamiwo 
flutes are also userl. Dancing and singing form part of all importont ceremonies, such as 
wcrldings anil other festive occasions. In all mixeil dances men and women dunce in 
separate circles. Dancing b always pcrformeil in two groups, men in one group and women in 
U>e other. The mm’eini’nta are rhythmic ami in many coses accom{)anic<I by the beat of 
sticks in time to the somewhat monotonous chant to which the dance is performed. A 
special performance takes place in IMt. A man b blackened with charcoal and drossod 
in a blanket and b called B tdrltfn, another man dressed as a woman being called Ratyi. 
These tw'o dance while all sing obscene songs, much liquor b drunk and practically all 
present gradually become inebriated. 

27, Language.—^The Bhib speak Bhili and other cognate dblccta which are detailed in 
Imperial Table XV. Whether the Bhib hail a language of their own b now difllcult to say. 
The Bhili dbiect b mainly dtfrived from Gujarati and b influencod by Malwi, Nimodi ami other 
dblects of Malwa in aecordatice with the proximity of these to the Bliil traota. Sir George 
Grierson b of the opinion that Bhili show's ‘ traces of a non-Aryan bo-sis which are too few to 
be certainly identified. The btiab may have been Munda or it may have been Dm vidian— 
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porhap# more proluiWv the fonncr-but baa been completely ove^W by an Aryan 
auperstTucture.’* * It is new tbcaougbly an Arj-nn lungua»je. The same auUionty aBsumes enriy 
Dardic influence in the BLil Linjpiagfs. 

28. Bhilala.—The Bhilalna are doeely related to the Bliiia, Tatliaa and other tribea 
which inliabit the Vindhyaa and Satpums. They liave a conaiderable adnuxture of Bajput 
blood in tliem. They claim Knjput dcecent and are considered to be of luRhor status than their 
neighbours, Tlic name of the tribe is said to be derived fnmi lihilam (or Bhilala), ».<■., tj^ 
accused of Iieing BliiU from am a fault. They consider this appellation derogatory. They 
always style themselves Thakur, Bhumia, Raa'at, Patel, ^lukhi, etc. 

TTie traditions of the tribe sUtc that their Rajput ancestors livwl at Delhi, and were 
rhauhans, membere of the famfly of Prithvinij, the last Hindu king of Delhi. ^\lien the ('Imu- 
hans were finally ilrivcn out by the Muhammadans* 2tK»,0(1d of them migrated to Mewar and 
settled at Chiltor in Udaipur State. On the capture of Cbittor by Ala-ud-din m a 
large number fled to the \Tndhya hflls for refuge. Here they formed iimrringe connections with 
Bhil women and so lost caste. Their superior status is always ailmitted and they form the local 
aristocracy of the Vindhyaa, the Raja of Mandhata. as he is called, being the head of the clan. 
Malcolm says that in his day the Bhilolas and Sondhias were the only robbers in Mulwa whom 
no traveller could trust, as no oath, however sacred, restrained them.* He concludes with the 
remark that they combine “ with the pride and pretensions of Rajputs the cunning and roguery 
of the Bhils,” while they are destitute of any of those feelings of chivalry which occasionally 
redeem the vices of true Rajputs. In the beginning of the 19tb century some roeinbciH of the 
clan rose to importance during the confusion which the Findari depredations raiwed in Central 
India. Nadir Singh, a Bhilala of Jamnia village near Mandu, assisted Joswaiit Rao Holkar in 
his campaign to recover the family estates. Nadir Singh Bhilnla’s niune soon iKH-aine a terror 
in southern Malwa. By 1818 he liad collected a body of 20(» horse anil 700 foot, and his power 
was such that Hate Singh, n Khichi Rajput. Thakur of Naulana, actually wnwiiled to dine 
with the Bhilala Chieftain, in onler to save bis eatate from ravage. Whim Sir John Malcolm 
askeil Hate Singh about this, he replied that his having dined with Nadir Singh did not dcgnido 
him, but raised the Bhilala. There are now ten eirtatea held by Blulalas under the British 
guanintce and others held without a guarantee, from Dhar and other Darbars. 

Tlic tribe is divided into two main sections but no marriage distinctions an* m^e, the 
JJadi and CAoti jaU only differing as regards eating and drinking, the septs in the Badijnt never 
eating fowls or drinking liquor. In marriage relations they are on the same footing as the 
septs in the Cholijat. As regards septs the usual difficulty has lieeii experienced in obtaining 
a list. No two persons ever give the same name or the some number of septa. Lists are 
given in another section. From these lists it will Ik* seen that practically no sepls ore now trace¬ 
able to totemistic origin, though possibly there were totcmistic rcasti.o t«ir many names; others 
are Rajput names ; and many iocoL 

Tlie Bhilalos form one big endogamous group divkli-d into 42 septs which are cxogiinums. 
No two members of the same sept can marry. 6e.xuBl lurenae l)efore marriage u not rwognised 
at all. Whore coimcction has been made with a man of superior caste, such ns Rajput, 
Brahman or Bania, the children may be admitted to the Bhilala caste but not if the pri 
has lived with a low caste man. The marriage ceremony is like that of the Bliils mth 
greater importation of llinJu customs. The practice of <jhar jamai. abduction nnd the choice 
of husband are also m vogue. Widow re-marriage is recognis^ among the Bhilalos but the 
higher classes now prohibit it owing to Hindu influence. 

They cremate their dead. In matters of religion they consider themselves Hindus. And 
though they undoubtedly have as much claim to lie considereil so as members of the lower 
classes of the recognised Hindu community, they borrow a certain iiumlior of the more animistic 
practices of their Bliil neighbours. They conskler the dcHy Onkar Muhmltv, on the island of 
Onkumath in the Narbada, as their special tutelaty god, wLDc they accept all the other 
members of the Hindu paiitbeou. They also reverence the tombs of Musolman saints. In fact 
they are in all essentials Hindus and they are ailmitteil to be i*o us shewn by their being 
allowed to enter temples and generally take part with Hindus in all n-Iigious rerenmnies, 
Priesta are not necessarily employed by them, although when possible Brahmans an* engaged, 
particularly by the wcU-to-do such as the Bhumia land-holders. An elderly nnd respected 
member of the family can always act as Pujari. 

Once they were as predatory and turbulent as the BhiLs. They are now peaceful agri¬ 
culturists and their position more and more approximates to thst of the lower Hindu castes. 
The land-owners have considerable pretension to be ranked as Rajputs and ore slowly trans¬ 
forming themselves into well-known Rajput clans. 

29. Fatliu.— The Patlias are principally found in .Thabua State and in small numlien in 
Ali-Rajpnr, Dhar and other minor States of the Southern States Agency, They are almost on 
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the Rume footing m the Bhikks and have an admixture of Rajput blo^ in them. In 
appearance there ia little to «listinguwh them from Bhilalaa. The name Pallia u denved from 
bitle or " polluteil " owing to their being outcasted. 

Tlip tradition connwted with the formation of the caatc is this:— 


Originally the caste lining a section of the Paramura clan dwelt at Abu, but were driven by 
famine to migrate to (Jujarat and settled at Pavagarh in the Panch-mahaU. Uere one day at 
the ynvamtri festival the go«ldras Kali joined the women of the clan in chanting.wrh^jaonp) 
in praise of />m. The great Is-auty of the goddew struck a barlicr who at once ^hi^ off to the 
chief of Pavagarh. Parthi (Prithvi) Singh, and informed him of Ida find. The Raja fin^ by the 
account hurried to the spot and without boating about the bush at om-e advanced to the lovely 
dancer ami rernieBteil her to become his wife, oflering her the rank of Patt-rani. The goddess 
was higldy inrensdl anil cursed the Kaju and his people, vanishing as the last wortls of her curae 
fell on the Rain's ears. From this moment misfortune dogger! the steps of the clan, a Mvere 
famine eventimUy forcing them to migrate onco more. They retreat^ to Nalwai ydl^ in the 
Doluiil district. Here one of the clan driven by hunger lolled a rex {nxlgai. Ak trago- 

c»H, hs\ which thev ate. Tliis act of sacrilege outcasted this section of the chm and they were 
irtigmatiswl as impure (bilU) lieconung known ultimately as Palle or They were forced 

to l^vc Nalwai and took to the hilU. Another talc narrates how. when thus driven mto Gujarat, 
they accepted food of Uio TeiiUya Rajput clan, of spurious origin, and hence lost caste. 
Apart from the legend, there ia no doubt tliat they came originally from Gujarat as the conn^ 
tion with this district is still kept up, serious caste matters being to this day referred to the 


Pau l of Gangedi village in Gujarat. 

The Patlias form a single eudogamous group or tribe ilivided into exogamous aepts. Newly 
Pi wpt namra have Rajput appeJlations with local affixes such as Paring called after 

Pipria village iu liaria State, Tatdia Parmar called after TanJu village in .Amjhera distnet of 
Gwalior and so on. This supports their Paromara descent. 


Their marriage customs arc Uke those of the Bhilalaa. The practice of ghar jamai'a 
prevaleut. It is not uncommon for a man to work for his bnde acting as the semmt of his 
father-in-law. Seven years is the usual jieriod. No jwymeut ia made for the brule in this ca«. 
After 7 years the couple are given a separate house and means to cultivate wdiereas up to then 
clotliing and food only are given. U no child is liom after twelve months from their tak^ up a 
separate residence the usual marriage ceremony is performed at the expense of the 1^1® 
father If the couple elope before the seven years is complete, the man ba^ pay a bnde 
price AWuction and elopement are also common in obtaining a wife, pc remain^e 
of widows is practised. All ancestral property is divided equaUy between the sons. In the 
case of a joint family, even where one individual is a larger contributor, the total ^anmip 
or belongings are held to lielong equally to all. In the case of a hereditary Patd or Tam the 
son (if any), b«t qualifiwl, becomes Patel and receives the customary dues, and also any tnamt 
Inml which belongs to the PateUi/,; these things are not conakleicd common property. A 
widow with no male heir is sole mistrt«a of the property which passes on her death to the 
nearest of kin. In cases where she has a son, who U Uving ajiart from disagreement the 
widow is held to be a son for tlic purposes of inheritance and gets an equal share with her 
son or sons, Daughtere have no rights of inheritance. Where there ia no next-of-kin the 
property posses eitlicr to the Darlior or the Panches of the village. 

Oaths, omens and chaims followed and practised are similar to those of the BhiU. ^ese are 
carried out by the Jddvut who UH-omo ** possessed ’* under favourable conditions and foretell 
the future; the exorcising of deities of disease U one of their special functions. In the caw 
of cholera the rogta procesaion or procession of health ia practised. The Riduax are c^p m 
and all collect at a central spot in the village. After a time they become “ posses^ and heave 
and sway about and commence to chant songs m praise of the goddess continuing to sing 
throughout the night. Early in the morning they take some perched gram and some bap of 
dried gram flour ami a thread of many colours, a tiki (the piece of tinsel worn on the forehead 
by women) and some boiled wheat and the head of the freshly killed cock. These are placed m 
an earthen jar broken into two halves. Some liquor is poured over these objects and they 
are placed in a small wooden toy cart. This is ilragged to the border of the village, the 
following ilaucing and twisting and heaving under the influence of the goddess. At the border 
the cart ia taken bv mm from the next village and similarly passed on to the next, ^\^^en 
dysentery beeomra epidemic, another procras is followed called toUca. Every case has an 
inverted earthen jar full of burning cowdung cakes placed on a brass dish put below the 

patient’s bed. In the case of an ailing child the mother makes a leaf tUsh and in it puts a few 

from her own head, some alt and chillis, and a small lamp of flour. Cowdung cakes 
sometimes take the place of the leaf dish. Tins dish ia then carried up to the sick child and 
passed doT\Ti seven times over it from the bead to the feet; it is then taken at once out of the 
house and jmt down m a spot where three thoroughfares meet. Another cure consists in 
placing the hair, salt and chillis with some wheat in the fold of her hcad-dres^ passing this 
over the child. Another method is to moke two dolls of coloured cloth, swing these above the 
child and t hen cast them into a nmning stream. When a child suffers from the evil eye, an 
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earthen pot Ih mnde red liot and put into a dish half full of water, mouth downwards, the 
bubbling and steoininy which ensues carries off the evil eliccts. 

In all important ceremonies Bralinuins arc employed. Tlie I’atlias worship the Hindu 
dcHica but in partkrulaT Kali hi Drvi. The reason for this is that at Abu they were special 
worshippt-tw at her shrine and they believe that it was through her the I’unwar (t.e,, I'aramaro) 
Marathaa got Dhar. The minor deities ore identical witli those of the Hhils but they have two 
warrior go^, Nahar Singh and Mahia Varainnra who are much revered. They were ccrtaiidy 
former leaders of the tribe. Tlie dead are cremated and the usual ceremonies an? observed. 

Tlie Patlias are prone to wonder and cultivate only to a small extent. Like the BhOs, 
dancing, singing, and a good deal of liquor-drinking are their chief recreations. They appear 
to join in Bhil gomes to a evrtain extent. The recitation of the past glories of tho triI)o is done 
by their special Bhat who comes over from Gujarat yearly. He will not feed w'ith them or 
take foo<l prepared by them. 

.‘IH. Rathia.—The Rathias are a section of the Bhil tribe. They have been exclusively 
returue«i from Barwani State, numbering 37,26tJ (19,028 males and 18,232 females). They 
appear to have acquired their appellatiou owring to their long sojourn in the Kuth counti^* 
which now fonus a great port of All-Bajpur State, The Kathius of Barwani date their 
advent frum mure than a ceutur}' and half when one Bbima l‘atcl and others came from 
Rath ami settled at Pati in Barwani State in the time of Rana (.'handra Singh. Then the 
countr}’ was full of furests and suited to Bhil immigration. 

Marriage ceremonies ore simple. At the time of betrothal the boy's father with some 
relatives goes to tho girl's house and pn^mts a small amount to the girl. Then they eat and 
drink together. At the time of marriage the bridegroom's father accompanied by his male 
aud female relatives goes to the bride's house and pays Rs. 50—60 to her parents. The bride 
and bridegroom ore mode to ait together, while the men and women sing and dnneo to the 
strains of Bhil music. No elaborate ceremony is performed. Rc-marriage of widows is per¬ 
mitted. 

Brahmans ore not employed for ceremonial purposes. A coateman of the tribe performs 
the ceremonies. Their religious bidiefs. etc., have b<«n noticed under the Bhils. They art* in¬ 
different agriculturists like the Bhils. Some work os labourers. They are usually distiuguiabed 
by their rude dress. The pemlior usage in respect of dress is the loin cloth which is allowed to 
h^g low down Itehiud almost to the knees aud flap in the wind like a toil They are always 
armed with bows and arrows. 

31. Iffankar.—The Mankar Bhils have been principally returned from the States of ludore, 
Dhar and Barwani. A class of Bhils famous as trackers, they now form a sejiarute group. 
The Mankars ore also called Dkankavxu by other Bhils but are amongst themselves styknl yahaU 
or Naik. The name Mankar is an occupational term, these men being under* the orders of the 
village headmen; the term Dhankava* is from Dhtnukh, a Ik>w. The term Xahal means 
simply * one of mean app«.*arancc The title of Kaik was conferred on them by the State autho¬ 
rities in early dap. They say they are the desoendanta of Rajputs and Bhil or Bbilala women. 
They form two endogamous groups with twelve exogamous septa, the Chokaria (or superior), 
Mankars and the Nahal Mankars. Some of tho septs arc toteinistic. Thus:— 

Mori. —Called after (leacock. The sept worship tho peacock and never injure it. 

Sungar. —Called after a goddess of this name whose temple is at Bal-Kuwait village, eight 
miles from Barwani. The goddess rides cm a cat and this animal is rovereuocd aud 
never injured by them. Any vessel frum which a cat has drunk is at once put aside 
as sacred and never used again. 

Soliya or Kha$ Soliga. —Called after a bird of this name. This bird is never mjuicd and is 
worshipped. Any injury done is believed to be punished by the blinding of the 
man doing the injury. 

Semlia. —Called after the semal tree (Itomhax taultbaricttm) which they rovettmoo and 
never injure. 

.32. Tarns.—The Tanri Bhils of Barwani do not retnm themselves as Tarvis and henue 
the Caste table does not contain them. Two septs of these Bhils came into Barwani One 
from the Rath and another from Dohad in Bombay Presidency. The Rathvi Tarvis speak 
Ratbvi; the others Bbogori, a corrupted form of Gujarati. They ore divided into two endoga¬ 
mous divisions, Taivit and Natra-Tarois. Many of the septa are totemistic. Marriage must 
take place within the division but outside the sept. Marriage with a girl of the maternal 
uncle, maternal aunt, mother-in-law or sister-in-law is prohibited. Exchange of daughters U 
practised. Sexual intercourse licfore marriage is tolerated, is not consider^ disgraceful and 
is often encouraged. Jlorriagc ceremonies are simple. As soon us the girl is found tlie nm p 
proceeds to the girl's house and takes a pitcher of liquor with him. Omens are carefully con¬ 
sidered and a bad sign on the road is sufficient to break off the wedding. When the lictrothiU 
takes place a feast Lh held of all relatives. The day for the marriage procession is settled aud tho 
w edding b celebrated with much singing and consumption of large quantities of liquor. Widows 
are allowed to remarry ami divorce b a simple matter. 
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Theydonoteinnlov Brahman*. They do moat of the ccrcmoiiie* thrraiwlve*. 
are requiaiUoncd when necessary. Like other Bliil* the Tarvis ate anumatic tn tiiai belief*. 
nanu^n i* their tutelary village deity and they observe Hindu fcativaJa. They enmato 

their dead. 

S3. Barela.-The Barelas have been exclusK'cly returned from Indore State. A detailed 

account of them could not bo obtained from the State authorities. It ia hoped the gap in the 

knowledge will bo mode good before tho next Census. 


SECTION B-I. 


A U8T or Bhil Skpts with kxplanations of THKIB Oricih WHKBB K.NWK. 


No. 

Nmimi td Sept. 

Stat 7 Bi to Orifin. 

Rerereoco paid to apecial ol^ocl*. 

I 

ILuilii . • 

The alory goa* that in farnwr day* one ol Ok^ 
aiBOAtfton vaa givfm Uis nlak luuna tit tsaH 
by ths brido’i female taJatiMa (wiwahan) for 
cUmUng into a tanii or tabm tree (alip- 
begyne porvifoiia) during the marriage 
cecamony. 

rbey worahip the tatam tre* and 
nerar ont it down. 

m 

Kitij* 

Takn ita name from the dagger . • • 

At tba oommeoooment of llw 
Man eoxemuny a daraer ia 
wonhipiird and ia held hy tha 
bridegroom throughout tha 
marruge. 

3 

Barberia . • 

Named afUv the Airiaf(OalbergU Unceolaria) 
tree. 

• • • • 

4 

KalSra • 

Alao named after the dagger . • • • 

• • • • 

S 

Dang) . « 

alter tba dlag or IMi often carried aa a 
araapon of defence. 

Bambooa are wocahipped In niairl. 
aga coramonief aM are never 
cut by them. 

0 

• 

KbumI* • • 


• • • « 

7 

Kalara • 

Oallad after the pin leaf .... 


« 

Kkboti 

Named after the Kitfun (Butea frondoM). 
Tboy an an offihoot of the Battoai Sept. 

Wonbip it at marriagen. They 
never place ita leavea on thou’ 
haada. 

0 

Kikria 

Called after tho creeper of thia name (T) of arhieh 
the root ie eaten. 

* • • • 

10 

Kir&dU . 

No eaptanation. 

• • • a 

n 

Kodia . « 

OrMnally arare of the Bkirim Bept. Thle 
&hoot ia oallod after the cotme ahalL 

Ko of this topi woACi 

coivrtM. 

IS 

Bbaria 

The “ Broam ” lept aaid to hare obtained tho 
patiM. from an anooator who went about 
oorand with aabee. The prororb below 
ralaUiig to tide elan, taken together with the 
elory of the aehoe,aeame to point to a adifAs 
aaceotor. The prorerb rune:— 

The brown gourd of which lUa 
luiwfi in mmla ia never eaten by 
them; nor is any aahyooicnred 
snake kiUod by tnem, both being 
objaeta at warship. 



NAari* AAoSaA, tamfi cAoloA, tumJi meat 
U*p atfofpo^ Skuria, teve, aiAdra Asp 
atA^yo. 




Bhnria wanden a gourd aplit 

and out came a anako, Bhnria cried, “ My 
father oama oat thenoe **. 


13 

Otavaa 

Paoudu BAjput origin from (^uhan • 

• a • * 

14 

Kobwad . 


a • • • 

13 

Kcrbria « 

Thia aept doca not belong to the Jfaabua lihili. 
but ia mat with aometimeo. 

• a •• 

10 

Kharadi . 

• • • • 

Thoy DcYrr cot tho fitb oollod 
Mota, 

17 

KhiiHm . 

Chllcd ibo R)cd Jt **00 

• • a • 

18 

Kliapedka . 


a 0 a • 

10 

Khadcdia • 

A corruption apparently ol Gadaria . 

a • * • 

SO 

Chiral • 

Tho oiory MMiii doooent from a Chonin 

• • « • 
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SECTION B—I—cofrii. 


A UCT OF BniL Sefts wmi kxi>lanatioh8 of thmb Origin where known— 


No. 

Name of Sept. 

Star; aa to Origin. 

Bererence paid to apeclal objrcte. 

21 

BilwiI 

• 

CWIted after tin Brt (ArgW marmrha) . . 

They wmship the firf tree and use 
itsl leares to predict the fniniw 
at marriagea. Four leares are 
placed on Uttla bea|a in four 
aeparale spots. On them aonie 
grains of rice are atrewn and 
they are wonhipped. An old 
man then watches the leares and 
by their moremente peedicta 
good or Ill fortune to the newly 
married couple. 

go 

Khokar 4 

• 

Named after a broken earthen rtaael. No 
intelligible rraaim ia given for tbe naao bat 
‘ lAalar' U the naua) term applied to a broken 
lAora. 

a a a a 

23 

Khota . 


Not a lottal aept thoagh membera of it coma to 
Jhabna. 

a a • • 

24 

Qaliawa 

• 

Called after tbe Gaawr tree (oaohloapermum 
gowjrpinm). 

Tbe tree ia an ohjeot of worship at 
marriages and b never cut. 

25 

GainAr . 


A tale U told of an aneeator who vraa called pan- 
udr or fool beranae be loat his oien and vaa 
obliged to drag the polUr o*«r bis field 
himmif. 

Tbe sept worship a log or trank of 
a tn^ 

2 fl 

GarwAl 

* 

Named after the lirard eo called OarwHl, Ohm- 
t 0 dl or Okanti, 

An effi^ in floor of tbe lizard la 
wunfalpped at marriagea and the 
real animal is narer Injured. 

27 

Ganid 4 

• 

Oalled after a rillage. 

e * • • 

28 

OiniraJ 

• 

Net local, but memlien are met with , , 

e « • « 

20 

Gnmlia 

• 

Called after the Oaadi tree (enrdia) 

• • • a 

30 

Ninama 

« 

tVlIed after a raati or quUl M named, appaiently, 
but explanatioa ia not eiear. 

« a a • 

31 

Bbnaa 

• 

Not local tepl. 

a a a a 

82 

Gelot 

4 

Paeudo-Bajlml, Qablot . 4 , 4 . 

a a a a 

33 

Rawat 

• 

Tbe story ntns that an ancestor was beaten by 
hie hmala reUtioas with a churning ataS 
(imam) when he waa rescued by his bitch. 

A Uteb b worshii^ipd at marriagea 

34 

8 iIot (v Billot) 

• 

CAl]edKft^^rfa(<]rir(la)thn»d ttwd in maklog 

ro|«s 

a a a a 

35 

Gi^al . 

• 

Oslled after the “Gopa" a place where tbe 
oattia are herded outside s rillage before going 
to grain. 

« • a • 

30 

Gobart 

• 

Not a local sept bat oooasionally met wHh , 

a a « a 

37 

Narwaja # 

* 

Dittn • • « • • 

a a a a 

38 

P4rgl 

• 

The bunting seotinn (jArfi-pknB), The crab 
ia thi4r special object of werabip^ an aneeator. 
tba story Kcae, being mfraeulawy sared by 
this animal. Ha waa taking home anmo moat 
nben be waa aecfirted by an olBeiaL Tba 
BhU who hod atolen tbe meat waa at the time 
reating by a atnani. Re aaid be bad only 
eraba in Ma wallet. Tbe offleial Inslated on 
looking and to the Bbll's surprise his wnUet 
was w of Qcaba. 80 the legend runa. 

TUs ae^ worship the land crab 
(kdiJt) at martiiiM. Some rica 
unbroken and wUte main b put 
befora a orab. If it smms a 
whole grain good look srill 
attend tba ooupb. If it teket 
a broken grain or baa an injand 
limb bad (imk wUl follow. 

39 

10 

Nlsarta , 

Meda . 

• 

An offtthooC of 3^ • • « • • 

An (iffflboot of Ko. cftlled after thi! mala tree 

Also worship crabs (or an eliigy of 
a crab niada in floor at mani. 
•g»*). 

Abo wornbip tba etmh. Tba bride 
fakes a orab home on tbe com* 
pletlon of tbe ceremony amsp. 
ping it np in hrr Issgrii, Oraba 
aia narur UOed. 

41 

Chanao # 

• 


• « • • 

42 

CLarpiAa # 

» 

Cbtlad after tlw Oharpori (f) .... 

• • • • 
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SECTION B-I— 

A Lurr or Bim. Sms with extlahatidm or thkir Obhuk whxkk khowh.— oowtf. 


Ko. 

Kanwof 8»f4. 

Stor; aa to Origm. 1 

Reretenoe paid to apeefal objocta. 

43 

AotKar . . 

Cklled after the poppy («a«»l> . • • 1 

♦ • * • 

44 

Bfilhnr 


Worahip the Pifti tne (Bene rell- 
gkeai. 

4S 

iTwmks • 

An inpuaaibljr faadfiil Ule ia told of « party 
of thia arpt coming from Daria near Uohad to 
a marriaff). At the Khfin ritnr they «m« 
atartled (riaaial') by a large Aoek of iaoda 
tarda who roae auddenly 00 Uwir apfatiaoh. 1 
TTadr aorpriao waa witiweard by the otbora 1 
and honeo they obtained thia na^me* I 

They worahip the Matt (an 
a^mal }). 

in 

nmiiir . 

1 Pmado-Ri]pat I expcal.) The legend etmamtta 1 
the name arith the goad (MieSao). I 

Worahip the Atniaa or road id 
which a drawing k made on a 
wall in tnnacfic at mairUgea 

47 

IWhfifB . . 

Paid to he eonnerted with flaaeAtjatf. Not 1 
properly nspUined. , 

0 • • • 

48 

natiU • . 


• • 4 « 

4U 

llwadis . . 

l/»nd attrihat<« deacent from a Bajpot of the I 
atanJU clan. 

0 4*4 

SO 

OhoHiifk • . 

Chlied alia* iae haaghw (chada) • 

• 1 

lew hu^ea nc wnnUpped at 
Barriagea and no fomaka of tbiz 
Mpt rrrr wear them. 

m 

CTttngod . . 

(kfled after a bnll'a bom 

A boli'a horn to wtaidnpped at 
marriagaB. the arpt neaer ewt the 
homa ^ eatUe. 

fit 

CblMUn . . 


• • • • 

S3 

.Ib«mui , . 


• 4 4 4 

M 

Tokria 

Claim deeecot from a Bhihda of Kathlawira 
oatale mmr Ali-IU]pnr aho aottled at Tukria- 
jiran riOage of Ali-fta}par. 

4 4 4 4 

05 

Maainia . . 

An offahont of Ha 54. The h^dmnai they, 
an aaceatcr being hard pot toTt. need fire from 
a awtia tooouk with. 

Worahip hambooe at maitiagM and 
nnrrr eat them down. 

fia 

DMlli . 

Xnl nplaiimd aaid to Im eonneeted with dama, 
fA, the bft hand. 

1 4 « 4 4 

a 

Dodigar . 

(klled after lha heada of maize known aa Itodo 
<T). 

1 4 4 • • 

M 

Maehhar . . 


1 *t*i«<" aep4 MTor injnrea goata of a 

1 white eolonr. 

00 

nunar* • 


1 4 4 44 

CO 

Bfimnia . 

Complkin of Brahman, doe apparently to a 
claim cd BrUunaa deamt. 

1 Wonhte tba htri tm (t) 
marmy. 

61 

DiiuSod . 

CWlkd after the water-anake known aa diada(T) 

Wunhlp and nerer injure the 
dimJa. 

OZ 

TU . 

Gdkd after the Mdi (pdm) tiec . . 

1 4 4*4 

63 

ri>-. 

Arad . 

Cklled after the gram known aa oead or kami 

1 44 4 4 

04 

Tkdrla . • 

Kot looal ..••••• 

1 4 4 44 

05 

Paima . 

K-ld to be oalh)d after the doer, an ina^ 

1 Merer kUi the inaert known aa 
doMiT). 

ee 

Pirfa • 


1 44 4 4 

67 

Proda . • 

Ditto. 

1 4 4 


* S«* rnsaet for the mignUon of Uii« 801^ 


8 
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SECTION B— 


A usT OF Bhil Skptb with explasatioks of their Origin where known — contd . 


No. 

Kome ol 8 op(. 

Story at to Origiti. 

Reverenee paid to apaeial objeota. 

BS 

HaodB 



Offtkoot of No. 07. No proper exidanatifa . 

They worabip the eartbenware 





diab called a Toedi. and if oao 






broaka carcfnlly eoUrct tha 
pieoBa and faory tten. 

ilO 

Bingid 

• 

• 

CUled after liomt ..... 

Wotibip n boll'a horn at marriagra 





and nerer out the boma of 
cattle. 


70 

P*ff* 

• 

• 

No Mplanatlcp ...... 

• a • • 

71 

PuadA 

• 


Bald to be named after a Ore in which part of the 

• • 9 • 





aept waa once bnmed 


7S 

PklMia 



Cklled after the Polatia or falJutdi tree (Bntea 

Nerer cot the tree and werabip it 





froodoaa). 

at marriagra. 

73 

Puvdia 

• 

• 



74 

Botjor 

• 

# 

>Not local. 

• • • • 

7S 

Wagdio 

• 

• 



76 

Badad 

• 

a 

J 


77 

Bhagara 

• 

* 

ChDed after *' pireea at hitad ” or fciagra 

On the completion of the wedding. 





(laim). 

broken-op bread ia diatriboted 





A 

toaU. 

78 

Bliat«tia 

• 


>Xat loeal ....... 


79 

Bbardia 

• 


/ 


80 

BUbar 

• 

• 

A legend tayc the ancectora of the aept eoce 
feaated on an an, bat wben taxed wHb it aaid 

• • • • 





it waa a Noa (nilffai). A prorarb mna :— 






iUdien iij tiiga goJdtm m ptim Scjk. 






ITie Ubabaia roaated and ate an aaa and 
eonaidered it a nUtmL 


81 

Raaa 

• 

• 

>Nc4 local. 


83 

Bbrdi 

» 

• 

J 


83 

UakvAna 

• 

• 

CUIed after the apidor (oufira) . . 

An effigy in Ocmr is made of a 
apidcr and rrarahiiipcd at rred- 
ibna. Members of tUa aapt are 
creeuted with the power of 






healing the irritation 'made by 
certain apidera, by simply Umob- 






ing tha apovt. 

84 

Nori . 

♦ 

» 

Cklled after the peactxik (nor) ... 

At marriage an effigy of a nwooek 
is worabii^imL lliii bird is 






never moleeted by the rept. 

8 S 

llaUiodia 

« 

« 

Apparently called after a toret (owlicdNi) bat 

• • • • 





origin ia not traceable. 


86 

Mil . 

« 

• 

No explanation .. 


87 

Hawi 

« 

• 

Ditto. 

mm mm 

88 

Hilhrad 

• 

• 

ruled after the jangle (omI). No origin giren 

• • • • 

80 

Hohania 

« 

• 

Not explained hot 1 fancy it ia connected wHb 

IVy vonhip on tlw firwt cUj of 

tllft .fiSMi etTOIlOOT ft ftrftst 





the tree mentioned in oUumn 4 . 






They never cot H, 

00 

Htmia 

• 

• 

CUled after the mnn^ at meini tree (odina wodkr) 

Wonhip the moral tree at merrUp... 






and preaerve H. 

91 

lakbma 

• 

• 

Offahoot of 90. Ko explanathm fartbeominn. 






A legend rrfnn to the eare (lofioa) naed I 7 
an aneeslor in Ua work, as the origin. 


03 

Waattnia 

• 

• 

Ko explanation ..... 

•• 





















Ko. 

93 

M 

05 

00 

on 

08 

00 

100 

101 

IQZ 

103 

104 

106 

106 

107 

106 

100 

110 

111 

IIS 

113 

114 

116 

116 

117 

118 

110 

ISO 

ISl 

122 
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SECTION B—I—ooiKtW. 

USX OF Ban. SkFTS wi t h KXFLASATIOItS OF THEIR ObIQIN WHERE KKOWN— Ctmold. 


Kuna ul S«pl. 


HaidA 

Jlkodia 

Mena 

lUiKlor 

ArjMm 

OUri 

Batedia 

Biwsl 

WaUkUa 

Sawaar 

WanU 

WakUa 

Bakaijra 

Ba«t>l 

Saatria 

SurUoia 

Solanki 

Sapnia 

Sotk . 


DiUvi 

Kkmlia 

RanAir 

Waderi 

Navi . 

KaUwa 

Hack 

OhoU 

Gidria 

Jbkla 


Stoijr aa lo Origfai. 


Cktled. it la aaU, after curda (a«>k«) 

No eaplanatton. U aa ofiahovt of Na OS . 

OaOed after atraa tadni a farm of todoa (paa- 
nalnm ftoloaitannn) wbiok la aaU to oaoae a 
form of intoiicatkin (aMaa) vboo laiEsly 
eaten. 

Not explained 

No exidaaatioa ...... 

Apparentljr naBM>d after the oaOri (malfi) or 
vtfaadak of a honae, but ia faneifnl and not 
obvioaa. 

Not a local aef4 ...... 

Not given. 

Ditto ...... 

CkDed after the wild boar .... 


Daaonnded from a Baaia ( Wama) of Bambhkpar 
who had a BhD miatie^ 

Chlled after the ** flying fox" (Pteropua medioa} 


Not local 


{^ndo-Rajpot .... 
CkDed after a aaake . . 

Alao efaunt Holaaki deaoent aa 109 . 


} 


Noi local aepta 


Not expbdned dearly bat aeema eemeoted with 


Not explained ...... 

Said to be from Wadtri a brawl, their anoeator 
being kilkd in one. 


Bar ben 


d, bat 


No expUnation .... 

Said to be oonnected with foada. a 
looks like ISeodo-Bajpat. 


Originally foiinit, bat beeame dram playm 
Not explained ...... 


Looka like P*eudo'Ri]nat 
connected with the eoniva 


ivatlun of grain in aoil 
made 1^ bnrnine down trees. SUa eoltiva- 
tionia called wnwi. 


RevcRuce paid to apeeial objeoU, 


Kodom ia never naten now by the 
aept, bat balla mado of it are 
wonbipped at marriogea. 


Do not kill goat tbemaelvea but 
will eat ita Ofah. 


Never kill and «t pig and worahlp 
an effi(^ of this a^mal in floor 
at wedmn^ 


TUa bat ia never molested by the 
aept. 


They wonhip the awerd. 


Womfaip a newly made fa>dt at 
weddinga. 


IFflrt grain ia never aown by the 
ae{6. and they aay no member of 
this aept can vat it wHbont 
anfliving. Aa proed the case of 
one kmjl iHaiar of Blhkr 
Village in Jbaboa was qnrtod. 
Ha anffered aftvr eating from a 
aveaUad body and was only 
oured after 7 dan’ worahlp of 
hia goddess with wn/ri grain 
oiieringB. 
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SECTION B-n. 

The Bhilala Setts. 

Badi Jot. 

1. BAwat .... Thi» iifpl cUim* B^ichela Bijimt nrigia. 

Tbsv sUU that their enotaton flame to Mower, wlienoe kudp ot the 
otan went toaasiat the Raja of All-Rajpur. Owins to their miihis 
with BhilAlaa they loat caate. 

2. Ohokhia Waakala . . Thl» branch of the ITAaiaia* daima Riwat draflcnt. 

Norr.— Id thk aommit only three two aepta and not aa naual four are firm in a anjirriar aUtna, They do not 
drink Ibjuiw tr eat fowto. Aa reearda other onatoina they are on the aame footing aa the roniainini; aepta. 

Chkoti Jot. 


3. tCanksla 

- 

a a 

An oBahoot of the CMUu 8cp*. A mraihpr of that afljd hroke Ihr 
rule irgariUng arlM and (onTa Brah and hla dflaoradrota wm 
dfWradni. 

4. Rhaidin 

• • 


I/mmU t Fmm the Rhaidia hilla. a rai^ in AIMUjf«r Slalr. 

S. 8a)in . 

• a 


Local t From Solia VHlage In the Kanaa ioAnf at Jhalma Btale. 

d, .Tunrik 

• V 


Loeal: Prom Jamra ViDago in Johat State. 

7. Kaoflbhii 


a w 

(kdlcd after the ionri enmppr. 

8. NhrvnI 

• a 

• a 

Tehee ite nainr from the ocenpatioo of Ke mcmtiera who rxtract the 
** toddr ** palm jnicr called uigoL 

0. R&lhor 

a 1 

w a 

ruim Rajput dsaoent. 

10. Itnndfil 



No explanation. 

II. RaatJn 



I>Kal: From Saatipiira Village in llafh yarpnea of Cwalhir Flair. 

IX. AjniTia 

• 

• 

CkUrd after tlie Attjaa tree (Hardwirkia hinata) ahirh they irwre and 
nevrr injure aa faring tbr home of their tutelary drily. 

IS. Matanla 


• • 

An aneralor waa Mmaeeted with thr nphrrp of a errmaUcy (nMwoa). 

14. Kiradia 



No explanation. Appairnlly connrrtrd with f wwd. niraning a x alley. 

15. Oadaria 



No explanation. 

16. Arwadin 


a • 

No expianatioo. 

17. Chomalkha 


a • 

No explafiatjon. 

IE Ghanhan 



Obim Rajput ari|Hn. 

10. Tadawala 

• « 

• a 

Offahont of No. 18, not explalnrd. 

SO. Ohangnd 


a a 

Offehoot of No. 13 called after the foondrr, rhanga by name. 

Xt. fUndha 


a a 

Dieal: From Kamda Village in the Pori mtatr In Jhahna Stale. 

2X. Unjalda 

S a 

• « 

Not explainad. 

2S. Kanaaia 



Loeal: from Kanaa ViUap in Jhahna. 

24. Araaia 

* , 

4 4 

Loral 1 from ATaagarh, the old capital of Rarwani State. 

so. klAll . 



So called from the frandfir bring a IfAfi fay mate. 

Xfl. Baania 

a • 

• 

A cormption of Rrihmaa. Llaiina drareiit from girt wtm wna a Rrab- 
man'e miatiMn. 

S7. Wania 

• « 


Dnacendrd from a Bonla, one Snktal of flhcwa N'lllage In Johat, and a 
mitl girl who wna hia miatrewa. 

28. Wlakia 


4 4 

Local: From Wiakiapara in Hfaar State. 

20. Mori . 



I/>cai: From Moripnni In Tanda parpino in the Amjbmi dietrirt of 
Gwalkir. 

30. Diwnr 

• « 


Not explained. 

31. Dodva 

• a 


Local: IVom Dod, a parguam of the fXihota Uilrpor State (Rrmibuy). 

32. CSiamka 

a a 


Not expialoeiL 

33. lihafaar 

a • 

• , 

Not exploiiKcL 

34. Ottthria 



Not expUIncd. 

3S. Sanpiia 

• a 


Not explained. 

36. Semlia 

• a 


(Idled otter tbn Heraal tree (Somhax malnhalicom), the home of their 
tutelary goddeoa. They alwnye worehip undrr thin tore, and fmerr 
injun it. 

37. Dharva 


4 , 

Local i Originally from Dhar State. 

38. Oharlya 



Local: From Gharan Village in AirRSjpur Stale. 

30. JohUa 



Locnl: From Johat State. 

40. Dnrada 

• « 


Raj pot [Zhora] deecmt ie claimed. 

41. Nargawnh 



: Said to ho derierd ham Narbada, the eept Uriog on its Iwnha. 

42. Bbonnm 

* 


Not explalnod. 


h 

SECTION C. 


Specimens of Bhil Soxos. 

1 have selecietl these songs out of a number conected at various times. They are ordinary 
examplt« of the lays chanted to the Bhils in Villages. 

In recording them the actnal words as used were put down most carefully, the class of letter, 
oercbral, palatal, etc., actually used by the singer being noted. 

The language is more mixed than the spoken dialect of any one district, as was to be expected 
in song, and also from the fact that the singers have gathered their lays from various sources. 
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TIio Un 4 ,niAgf, bowcvn', shcwa clearly ita adhcieuce to Gujarati ruther than Malwl, and generally 
to the fltandaril (onn common in Mahikantha aa given in Mr. Thomptton’s grammar, and to the 
dialect of Kh^deah. 

Without going into details it may be noted that the genitive ordinarily euda in nu or no, 
though the Rajosthanf form in rS, and even the form /'era (common in the RdtNayana) ia met 
with, wc have maro, my; <e.»o, of him; xoro, tori, boy, girl; yher, botwe; jo-je, please go; dhdmiyo. 
hastened; dodyo, ran; kuno, / unyo, who, whoso; hhl (for hath), hand ; kim, why; ne, 
and; the infinitive in-vd, as kkeltca, to play. 

For httt we have se derirol from ckhe, which is also used rtacU. 

A eunuuoii word use<l for good, ejccellent, thoroughly, and indeed generally as an adverb 
implying fitness or completeness, is ruiu, a word met with in the khdjwa form of GujaratL 

Of other changes, h stands for s, s for ch or chh, d for r, k for g, and so on as is usual. 

\b those reading these songs will be conversant with Hindi, only a few notes ore appended 
here and there. 

Of the songs given the first deals with the migration of the Damar Section of llhils from 
Gujarat to the ^uth of Central India, the second with an irmption of Bdriya Bhils, the third 
with one of the tribal demi-gods, and the fourth with the custom of marking the Ilka on the 
forehead of the Jhabna chief at his succession. 

I shonld odd that the historical nature of these songs has paled before Gieir supposed efficacy 
as cluirms, uud they arc commuuly chantetl round invalid^ especially in cases of epidemic 
dtseaae. They are sung to the accompaniment of dJidi and kdmde or drum and bamboos.' 
Such singing being called mavd'if karwa. 

* Ttie lamilt U ■ bamboo which baa l»«a split and notched ow whuh another ia rapidly mbbed producing a 
mrmiSonoaa Mmiid. 


A’o. /.—The iivng of a Kachumar Damar BhU. 

( X.B. —Word* * in bracketa are not in text.] 


Ho inr ina rafytr vorandi ilevw oreddm ... 

Uo down dpvaflus meiaTo— Hanro ho maUn mcraoo— 
liiaie ha miian aKraro. 

Uo ino Dbutkanl dhatti mag Ubari Bohati tbiaur . 

Ho liamar m&luna, dhiyi* no—Uigrr, etc. . . 

Uo t>aaur iiagiiini* havoUre bugaai naliyi—Uaaro, etc.. 

An arm maggalwinio dida *—Haaro, ale. 

Uo (laaar ■'bar kheiua jayaae dusaami dhartimaa— 
Hisro. otc. 

Uo doratk nawalikho anrt oocaS Uoghdul auciytn— 
Hkgro, eto. 

An (ill Maslta dariyao mag—Haorr. etc. 

An tape diAb to Voaihhwiuo balk to tapene—Uaaro, ate. 

Ho tapo Joth to V'eaihhra harme* Ugltarfao—Uagro, etc. 

Ho pimar,’ hawaho* Paatoraero, MkoHi dariyto nag— 
liigro. 

Uo pamar oindklo patiiye* khelwa to lAgya—Bkgn, ole. 

Ho phado aMakra Ingdk'* ro Moahnnl aorina—Bigm, otc. 

Ho padyk hlajana hagjoli re (abti kern |>unia.*t 

HI] bai rowatlwo rajaltlwo hkmi wo h&njne 

Uo Bii kani tOg koryooewo Uagita dariyao mag—Uanro, 
ate. 

Bkg<)c dulk '* ttirOg IkUre—Uagto. 


1 make(ffiy)oUihuuu»to my godo whom all wonhip— 
Hagro', etc. 

I wonhip all the ooUeethre body trf the poda— 
etc. 

In the land of OboUu (lived) tbcao two l>kmar (Uhili), 
Uhark and Bohari (by name). 

Thcae two U&nuua were aaiiatod with ricbea—Uagre, 
oto. 

Tho pamar'a hooae war ol aOTor (roofed with) tika of 
gold—Hagro. 

One dM (it fell upon) a Tueaday—Hlgro. 

ThcM Paman wont hunting on the UUii—^Hkgro. 

Kow (the oamo day) the lovely dauj^ten of the god 
mogh—HAnre. 

Went forth to the Manila lake—Higto. 

Tho heat of Jeth and cf VaMkh beat flercolv on them— 

Hkgtr. 

And from thia beat of Jeth and Vaisakh great thint 
aaMilod thorn—Utgio. 

Tbeie IMnura, thoro won one bondrod and twenty- 
Bto «f them, wont to klSgitk lake. 

Theoo PkroaTB began to play pranka (with Iba <laaahtrrra 
of Mf^b). 

They tore away (be mttieoata and Lngdaa of the 
daughters of Mogh—Higro. 

(At laat) dusk came and the waning l^ht of evening 
foW. 

In tho evening (home went) the girb hitteriy weeidag 
and aabamed—Hagto. 

** Ob danghtera ** (said their mother) ** what did ye 
(ao late) at SCkglta tank”—Hagre. 

“ Why. had girp, do yon bring (poll of) dirty water f” 


' The meaning of the Itk “ Bagre, etc.” ia not clearly known to the aingant. It will only bo icdicatcd after 
the Ant vme. 

I Dhava K dhala. 

■ Saadlni—(kiindini. 

*i^day. 

» ^thln. 

■ Karme^ganuo, hniv ita aOret. i.*., thinC 
r Both formi Damor and Damar occur. 

■ Hawkho=BBWB lan nmd for “many”. 

•Sindito pitliyo-«a game like )wiiaDen’ Iraie, 
u Logdk= Cloth oovering head and ihouldera. 

u PDma= pahar, pahara. a watch (d four boon, 
n |ta|alU=lBjjaIU (H. tajwanti). 

H Duia^^dirly or muddy water. 
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SECTION O-oontd. 

SrKOiMBNs OP Bhil Sonos — amid. 


No. I.—The Sowf of a Kachvmar Damar BAil—contd. 


A], iid4I, 4ot* * "<■ kxT&K ym 4oH tw nir ne . 

Pom k&InrftQa Uegh na—Hagrr, etc. .... 
Aj KriTO pakiro laijliewo m&ra k&lnripa Hegh ue 

BApft ijjnt IbrQ licU—Ha^. 

A] n.ror* «a<)Tkina rOifire mira Ulnriqa Hcgb no 
Sa47i Megh&na haghupa*—HAgrp .... 

Aj. I^;ur. bola Icna ra&tcn rolrl wlna >« MegWa. 

Aj lIcigbcjA alopavA lAgA 5fjira jo^T na bAlamfW^—HAo^ 

Aj Fiyor, 4biiii4biiiia* pa4ya teto (jhimdbfl rSija kal na 

Pa^Ta 4l>a'<4bQ rfi4^ kil na—BAgre .... 
Aj I^&iiiar haniiil galljre am, mSrl hoolnl baTaUfe . 

Dimor anu na dhann gilya—Hion .... 
Aj, Paraur, dbnidhQiia pA4ya aere 4bag4kfi rS4A kaJ na 
Paiavgarlneglrdthiya—HA di^ .... 

Pimor pOavA* na lAgl Vokal PAmrApI 
PSm Hklmal pimarna—UAgre ..... 
Aj Pamir bhAkAnA bbAgelATc, mArA HUmal (lAmur ne 
Kariya PbAlka* padAiya—Hanra . . . . . 

Aj, Kyur aAlyAkAoI aAlyAre mArA PAmar na bangdA 

ptm » lelagrA* mArgre—Hagm. 

Plmir gagan u4a kMhana'—^Mara, ete. 

Pamir kAmipiiyX na taka—Higra .... 
Aj pimir bbSkSai bbablati* ro mara Itidmal pinu* no 

pim w kadrtli** dongre—HAgrg . . . . . 

Aj, Piyor, a4A na pb&ryA aaro mAra NalOna Narhing4A . 

UAmi and na told) dbanS—HAgra . , . . 

AJ, Piyor, tAkdiye min4a aom mara NatOni Narhlng4A 

A^ya and na dband—HAgra. 

Uakbla bbojaniyA bagAwa—MArA*', ate. 

Aj Piyor, jama Uni jamara mara Hldmal Pimor. . . 

Salya Pimor na hangda—HAgra . , , . . 

Aj Plm V Idnbyi^' kAnl Idgbya na mirA GodariyA arrd*' 
mig. 

pifflirPAalaiya**taU«ni mAg—HAgra. . . . 

Aaryi odvAbi-godwAla"—Mara, ate. .... 

Pimnr OhagitloA'* rAjd—HAgra.. 

Aj Pimor IdnbyA kAot IdnbyA ns mira DddlyA” lard mia 
Plmv Waljf'* kfri bkaa—Biara. . . . . 

Aj pamir Idgbiyu Idgbiyo, mAri Hldmal pimor no 
pamur SAbioA'* Sarowar ^g—^UAgia ... 

Aj Pimor SAla kAnl EUUo re—Mara, oto. . . . 

pimor Dawad** nA rAjd—HAgra. . . , . 

Aj pirn IT Idabya kiifi Idgbyu ro miri induul I>Amur ne 
pimor TAitdi** na (anddte—HAgra 

PAmar ayi kini AyAra mAri RaghhApnr** nA rAjd 


" To-day *' (they replied) ’* oh mother, they made (all 
our) grater dirty ". 

Then kAluraga Megh (entering) aakad them—HAgtie. 

Then the girlt wont and cried out, ** oh dear kalarAga 
Alegh ". 

'*Oh father, they have dratroyed our hunour and 
virtue— ” HAire. 

KAluraga Mrgh at tbie. Ah Frienda, got vffy angry. 

(Then) began dond* to gather from all ridna—Hagre. 

In his rage, Frienda, he began to thunder from twelve 
bondr^ eloodt. 

Then the clouds began to fly away. Oh my good 
oompanlons—BAgie. 

Then, Friends, a fearful, terrible famino came upon 
them. 

( Ym) a devastating famine—HAgre. 

Then did the golden (roofed) bouaea of the Daman 
malt away. 

(Ukewiae) aid their grain and riehea vanith—HAgre. 

(Thus) dill a fearful, terrible famine fall on the Pamars. 

The Pamaia are (tbue) destroyed by erii plight— 
Higre. 

Then did Mokhal PamrAnt qaestion the Pamars. 

She askod of Sidmal PAmar (her husband)—Hanre. 

“In theaa days we am wasted by hunger, ob ray Sidmal.** 

** Make preparations to team pbaiha— ” HAgre. 

Then, Frieiids, the ha tut of Piman aet forib and 
started on their way. 

The PAman (took) a wild foreat road—Hagre. 

Tha dust (raiaad by the band) tuee np into the iky 
—Mari, eto. 

The (weary) pimaru leant opoa their bows—Hagre. 

All the Pamirs wen hungry (even) Sldmal pimsr 
was faint. 

The DAmus (at last lesebed) the kadeii hill—^Hagra. 

Then Friend. NAningh, son of NAIn, encountered 
them. 

(He Said) “oh uncle, I will weigh you out grain and 
riehea *’—Hagre. 

Then, Frienda, Naningh,aan of NAIn. aet up bts eealea. 

And weighed oot (to them) grain and wealth—UAnre. 

Than Mikhla prepared some food for them—Mara. 

All, Frienda, then wtn oollooted (for dinner) by Sldmal 
PAmar. 

Then (after dinnor) the band started off—Hagni. 

Then at length the Pimora reached the tosm of Godhra. 

They came to the PAnimiya lake—^HAnn. 

They reached (the village) of Odwila-godwila MArA, 
oto. 

(Then) the Pamota came to the district of Chaaoti— 
Hagre. 

Thus (at length) the PAmote reached the city of Dudiya. 

Thn pAm'in (reachod) Welii'a well—IIAgre. 

There arrived thiia Uidmal Pamor (at last). 

So the pamars came to the lake of Hahana—Hagre. 

So thn PAmira went ever on thsir way—MAra. 

The pAm trs eamo to the distrid of Dohad—HAgn. 

Thus dkl my STdmal arrive then. 

So the PAmara came to a BanjAra encampment— 
HAgn. 

Thui came thn Pamon to the distrtot of ItambbApor, 


* AJ Piyor t the word Piyor is addreued to the andicnce. 

'(I) nAnhniui-=Chahn (na)=.{rom all sidea. 

' Ralarone^Lit. oh my equal (jodi) frienda. 

* DbundhunoAtorrifyiiig: ruda=good, much, very, great, eto. 

' Ne -c beiongs to Painar. 

*Dfa(dkB, in Giqarat. XHidai<=to pack np. 
s l«lapa I rongh, difliouH, jnn^y. 

' Kheluutn t di^ 

* Rhabiati: lit. giddy, bead-laming round. 

In Gujarat. 

“ The alternative fsA. 

" Lnnbiya : go to reach. 

t* 8ora«8hahar, Godhra liea in the Bombay Prraidenoy (S* 48' N., 73* 61'E.l to tfao wmt of Jbabna. 
"Panimiyat 2S* W N., 74* (yE 
t* Odwala-godwAla t a village (T). 

"Cbancfiu: Village (T). 

"Dodiye: village (T) 
t* Walji: man or plsiee (T). 

“Sahana: vDlage (T). 

" Dawad: Pohad (22“ 60' N., 7r.* 10* E). 

*' Tanda; 22“ 63' N., 74“ 30* E, or olae a banjara camp which is its meaning. CY. Man. landA. a hand nr com 
piny of penpla. ’ 

“ BanUApiir i 22“ 55' K. 74“ 33' E. in JUboa State. 
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SECTION C—conld. 

Spbciuems of Buil Sokos— cotUd. 

No. I.—The Song of a Kachumar Damar BhU —cont<L 
Piracir MIrhhalyi* IbtI nil mil—Uigt«. 


AJ Pimor lOnbyn Uni Idnlmi i« takri Hklmal P&mcic na 
Diraor ghiiiti ns ebatoIiye-^-tfaBre .... 
AJ Piyor, lilBbjro Uni iQ^byo » miri XMmur ni Uogtji 
Wilo, KAj|a4U Uj mag—Ilmara .... 

AJ. Fiyor, awn Uni i«e m—Mirft. ete. ... 

Utra J^yijlrl na arv—Uagn. 

Aj Pamar ayo Uni irnte mlri knlklyi* ri] mfig 
Wilo, lla^il* kna rij mag—Uagra . . . . 

AJ nynr, TOgMyo lAgbiyare miri Hilor* na rij mag 
Aj Pimor k^ ra"gl DUrS* mig —Higre . . . 

Awn kimatbiya ne teks mara Khimai Pamar ns . 

Dektw Rijft to Bltoja ne—Higre ..... 
** AJ Podft himla no t9a ri—Jem* miri, Puditag vajtr 
ne”. 

Awyi pimor ni haggdi—Higre .... 

Ham Oada kidyo katjrure miri kilndi gkoajo ni 
Pfliio giindiio bhUJe re—Ilaare . . . . . 

AJ DQdo kit mig lido aem miri Giggajal IdiiU no 
Oido gbo*Ui cliali(Jw—Higm ..... 

AJ Piyor thobyi kini thobyire miri Pimumi hagg<Ja . 

Pfido pdaga to piieoc—Higre ..... 
AJ Piyor bolyi Um bolyine miri bawiho Pimor ne . 

Awra monat majOrive—Higre ..... 
AJ pimar aae na toiOae ana ne dbanC ne . . . 

Wabo’ kbelagji khe4i mag—Higre .... 
Hagm Pddo agia)! boro aere—Xara, etc. ... 
Batide hima to bedk^ ne—Higre .... 

AJ pimor khial bbalo hmro—Miri. .... 

llinde iami jbCpdi—Higre . . . . . 

Higre Dflaki ile Uni ile re mire and ne dbanQ ne . 
Maggaljl and tola dband—Higre .... 

AJ pimor biyd bhali Uwere miri Hfclniai pimur ne 

Barnayi kilorigi much ne—Higre .... 
Aj Pimor kUya kadahl kare—Mali . . . 

Ntndo Mukhal Pimrigt—Higre. 

Aj 'wilri piki bhali gayi miri HUmal pimor ui 

Wiiri widwi ligi ne—Higre. 

Aj Piyor, Jodi ok bolyi aet* miri hawibu Pimor ne . 

pimor dina bhali walyi—Higre .... 

8«tb bbarwi bhali iyi^Miri. ate. .... 
Pitnav dhinn ne bbariwe—Hinre .... 
AJ Seth Idiarl ne ghar gyire—Miri .... 
Jiya obbe jUjSiH karoiP—Higre . . . . 

Aj Pimor Soki kare pdlare—Miri .... 

Maggaljl hire harea—Higre. 

AJ miri VIrmiko bil aere Virmi bagiyigl . 

Rigdo na tariyi** to Jobnn jiyaae—Higre . 

\1rmi kigkhdmi aabde sera miri Uldmal (limar na . 

Kigd ne maini no rayi—Higre . . . . . 

Kind ne naramo auinoJiyaae—Mari .... 

\wi Hijd tdn hajwig—Higre. 

4j HIJA pet dali aola** aere—Mari . . . . 

.tanmyi rijlivi bilddi—Higre ..... 
AJ kugwar d^ola mig dbarale aere—Mira. etc. 

Knnwar milGna motlyar—Higre . . . . 

AJ HaggmlJI iherule ilyma—SBri . . . . 

Role nagart Keri logne—Higre. 

AJ Maggaljl knnwar do huwiae—Mari . . . . 

AJ pdan dhagi dhagiyigi na—Higre .... 


Iben the pimora oame to tba paas od Maebbalya— 
Higre. 

So the pimora and my Sblmal at laat arrived. 

Hw llimora rame at length to tba paaara—Higre. 
Than, Prienda, the pimor band arrived brie. 

Frienda (they came) to the Kingchim of Rijgarta — 
Higre. 

So, Frienda, they arrived at length—Higre. 

(Aim!) ercnaed to the (ntber) bank of the Mahl (rinw)— 
^gra. 

Then came the Pimora to the district of—^Kulkiya. 
(Then) Frienda. to the tUatriot of Sagwil—Higre. 

So Frienda, they reached at laat the district uf SOor. 
Next (came) the ftimon to lovely Phir—Higre. 

Oiroe my Hldmal Pimor (weary) leaning on hia bow. 
Biji Bhuja saw him coming —Hinre. 

“ Listen '* (said Bhnja) ” oh Puda. to my words, liston. 
oh Puda, vajir.” 

(Behold) a hand of Damon has come —lUgre. 

So Doda took out the (vrell-ltnown) bUek horse. 

Puda saddled op his mare—lianra. 

Then did Puda take bis spear ” OaagBjal" in band. 
Puda spurred on his mare—Higrei. 

So, Friends, Dnda stopped and halted the band at 
IHtnorw—Higre. 

Poda nuestioned them—Higre. 

Then, raends. answered the cmo hundred and twenty, 
live pimnn. 

“ With sore trouble have wo come (aaeking) work." 
(Do^ laid) ” I will (give) you grain and wwth weighing 
It oat." 

•• Do you settle in Khdanji vQIage "—^Hagre. 

So Dado went on in front (of tliem). 

He pointed oot to them the bonndariea (of the rilluge) 
and the Umiia (of the Selds). 

Then were the pimon happy and oontented—Miri, 
etc. 

They built hnU of buthea—Higre. 

They did Dnda give them seed and money. 

Mangaljl (Seth) weighed oot this grain and coin— 
Higre. 

Then the Pinion and Sidmal pimor too planted the 
good see^ 

A^ kilurina Mrgh sent rain—Higre. 

And so the Pasoors ate and were eontettt—Mira. 

And Mokhal Paraiint weeded (the field)—Ha^. 

At length exedlent wiiri ripened, fnr Sidmal Pimor. 
He began to cut the Will*—Higre. 

Then, Friends, the crowd of pimon. spoke among 
themselvrw. 

*■ (So) a good day haa come for the pimore ”—Higre. 
The Seth came and removed the food (grain). 

The pamora gave him over the grain—Higre. 

Bo loading up (the grain) the Seth went home. 

He went away to trade in ships—Hinre. 

TImhi the pimon kapt and stared tlie leit—Mari. 

Ihr twelve (long years) was Mangaljl away—Uagre. 
So (ha left beU^ Ilia wife) tba lady Virma, Viruin, the 
Imniyn's wife. 

The woman’s yoath wma thus paming away like a 
widow. 

Virma (at len^h ywbUng) went and lived with Hldmal 
Pamar (as hia wife). 

Tlie woman liecnine with child—Higre. 

So her nine months were fulfilled —Mari. cto. 

Otme Hijii, the midwife—Hagre. 

Then she nibbed and msmaged (Vlrma's) itomacK 
And (two) princely aoos wore born—Higie. 

Tbea tha prirmaa were swung in a erih—Mari. 

(In time) they grow hig enough to walk—Hagre. 

At Ust Mai^lji came home again—Miri. 

The (Sty and ViUage folk (at niioe) cried to him—Hagre. 
” Oh MangalJL (know yon) that you have two aona." 
Than did the hualiand question the wife—Higre. 


I Maclibalya t a pass in Jhahns State (32° 43' N., 75° 00' E). 
*Kulkiya (f), a village. 

• Hagwii]<^8agwal (23^ SH' N., 70* I' E). 

• nUor=Siliir (chller of maps, 32® 3' N., 76* 16' E). 

• IMiar (23° 3«' N., 76* IB* E). Ospital of Dbar State. 

• Bi-Jerec^Bahoa. 
rWatKi=Waao, Is., baao. 

• f.a, Sima, Sbeda=edge. limit. 

• — Beipiri. 

** Ikriy&u waman. 

II Sole^^cbola from oholana, to rule hard. 












260 APPKNDIX 1.—^ETHiHOOBArUIt' ACCOUNT OF TUB BH1L8 OF CENTRAL INDIA. 

SECTION C-emUd. 

SnsciMiuis OF Bhu SoKoa— amid. 


No. I.—The Song </ a Kachumutr Damar liki —contd. 


Aj Pira l•4IA kAUni litrvl tan aUii lA^nn! dluQi>'Aol. 
Laijkil OD^AnA fanjAte—Hinrt . . . • • 

Aj Nai^alit «Myo dbAm)ro jAran—Mari . 
ga4* ICfo IMtArni kaaedljrA^—UAen .... 
AJ PG’OTt pokAn laapAae acre Naggatjl tia 970 

IHi^yA Mangaljl oa ijjat4A—llasro .... 

Aj dhaol bM kanl Iia4ef« mAro felo KAja Uhoja to 

Kaj'o napArno' ijanko—llacre ..... 
AJ LHkki aaijjro kknl Sa^on—Mata .... 
GlaiTyo (tSimir na haggqA UAgn .... 

I>Amar UbfanaJ la^rec—Mara. 

l^wor ida mtii oakbya—Uaare. .... 

pAmor mar faS^dkiyAnr biedhja—Mara ... 

KhAgyi khrlaajt kbodA no—Ba^re .... 
Aj IHldo pAyiiii kAnl gyfinre nAru DiUlu tajlr no . . 

Ojn OkAr no daraiio—Uagre. 

pAmor mAri no gAra karyA re—MArA .... 

TXkdo kA4>Tk bolAwo—HSgra. 

Aj, Hyor, AwyA kAnl AwyA re nArA bavAbo kA^ivA 

PAmar jlwala rAda tap^*—HAnre .... 

Aj PAmar mpl kanl dklAre BAvriyl koAOmAa 
Maagaljt kbaahi bfaalo hmrw—HAgro .... 
AJ Yir^ do<)I dbAnl aiiire, mAri VimiA laolyApi. 

jAjraae fabAirAnA gbora mAq—UAgre .... 
Aj Viyar, kM&mar.* kbuklio mAri joijina latJliAar . 

Kaaftmar Vidhjra baaaAaa aAiiyo—UA^re ... 

Aj. Piyre’. dudyo dhAmyo JAyaaa re niAra kamrA dbarti 

mAf. 

Utre kahiiaA nadi—UAntr.. 

Aj dbapl gayo kAnt ftaye ao niAta Itatna nA gbural mao 

Kaanmar VidbyA bbtaiarA Ugo—UAnre ... 
Aj dbapi bhapf kAnl gayo aero fain kiiU ridhyA . . 

Katna gbApI aiig kbeija—HAgm. .... 

Aj dbapi gber lAwAaA manafiba bare—MArA . . 
RalaA Ba<^gi IndtAhag mAg—HAgre . . . . 

Aj nAkawAne lAao—MArA .... 

LidI VldbyAni kothaU—UAgn. 


“ Itclovcd. drar wHr, of whom are than ha^ F’ 

“Tbi^aretsbraaidjthotcaiaafapnat nun — llaaTr. 

Thoa ^gaaljl rutn^ and tjwrdiag wrai oil—MArA 

Ho wont to tbc law eoort in DhAr (City)—Uiare. 

'Ibrn. FriouU, Magpaljl tha hanla called akiod lot 
juatkc. 

*• Thr boner of Manitaljl la guno "—Higre. 

Thrn (hearing him) the maalcr, great king Hboja. 
apoko. 

•* (IHabi) Ninnd Ihn krltlc-driiiBa '*—lUgir. 

limn Ihala aroac and marebrd furtb. 

twijlhida) aurrotmded tha Damar buid—HAare. 

And iridmal mot him in thr field—Mari. 

So half the pamm wen abtiie—Hagre. 

Ilio hantW (of tba other half) bn binmd Icbital Ibrii 

And dertroj'wl UicUajl Vin»y Hiprr. 

Then did Dudo. Dnda the wazir. atart awl go (boma). 

Ho ramc to the gatew of DhAr—HA bi*. 

(He cried) “ I baTo ilain and nprooted tba pimort — 
BJotAp 

“Call (aaid Pboia) maaona heir"—Biare. 

Then there came, came (from all aideo) one hundred 
and twraty-STe maaona. 

The Dimore were bricked np tecoredy—HAare. 

Solbe I>Amnra wore(wallod ap)in thelewt id UawnyA 

And Mangaljl rejoiecMl esccwdingly—HAgre. 

Awl VirmA, our ^^rmA. tbc baniya'a wife, went away, 
running, and haatening. 

Went ofl to brr brotbrr'a bonna—HAgre. 

Krirnda, kaebumar and ttwiklU, were tbc name d 
the two bora. 

So karbumar wimt ufl tu gain learning (or magiej— 
HAare. 

So hastening and hurrying, Fricnda, he went tu Ibr 
land vf baront. 

Ho oroaaed the kabipra tircr—HAgra. 

So the Inrd (Kacbiimar) went (and dwrK) at the 
bouae of Katna. 

Ami kacbiimar commenced to biarn magic—HAare. 

Then tnrd (kaduunar) learnt the tweln (Untla of) 
magle. 

Itatna (by a epcll, brnrenr) yoked him to an oil mill 
(as an ox). 

Then the Lord (kaebwmar) loitgni to trim borne. 

Katna (one day) went to Indrw'a hearen—HAi^. 

Upon thia Karbnmar fled any—HAgre. 

And took with him tha bag of magle (books and aim- 
ptoa). 


Hats the metre undetsoea a change. ] 


KaaAmar SAli Undo nikalyir—Ho DcbarlyA (Tab). . . 

Down miro DhAr mAg Ayoae—Ka IbihaiiyA . 

Ayo IndrAiyi hAgft wdig—Re. ete. .... 

Bwbl gyo jayadbAri jog^o—Re. 

Pewa mAro dkfigiyw dbahAww—Re. .... 

DbagI mAro Adi rat ne tamiye—Re. 

Sola aggrflda mein—Rm. 

Bagayo Batwo Ogdaro—Be.. 

BagAwi ICmAll n Agap—Re. ..... 

Undaro bbagAwl Icdori—Re. 

HrIyA BAdaliya mela mAg—Be.. 

Opdaro bhAt*rfl4o|iade—Be. . . . . . 
PArnl HImAlI nAgag-—Re. ...... 

Nagag palaag dbolaiaa—Re.. 

Knli* HlmAI Ewgwari—K* . 

NSgag Sogtie* a^A lAgl—Re. 

Paal taai t&§ aggliyo—Be. 

MAg' ~*^*«*'T as^yk bakbA*—Re. . . . . 

I*a4I nagari >*A* b&maaa—Be.. 

AwyA namL kerA log—Be.. 

BeiRyA* bdAwI lldAae—Be. 


And kacbninar went oS and got well awaj^Be Ih'bariyA 
(Refrain). 

So the god came to DhAr. 

Came to tlw garden of Indra—Re., slo. 

Diagulicd himMll aa a ,TatA-braring dogl 
Tba god lighted a acred lire—Rr. 

The Lord at the midnight bow—Ite. 

Alter well rwbUng and tnaa ai riiip bia body—Rr. 

Maile (tram bia aweat) a rat, Batwa by name—Re. 
Blade (too) a female aimka Hlauaii—Be. 

He took the rat and inatmeted him—Br. 

Sent them to tba Bodaiiya uaUee—Be. 

Tha rat bored a deep bote—Ke, 

Behind him (fallowed) HlwaH, the anakc—Re. 

The snake wondered round the bed—Re. 

(On which) slept the prinora Himal—Ke. 

Tbc Snake began to ciimb wp by the hcaid of her Imir— 
Be. 

And (then) bit her on the Uttjw finger—Be. 

(The) polioo went In at bew nafl—Be. 

Lamentation sounded throuKhowt the ritr—Be. 
Together mme ail tlm folk of eity and TjlUge—Be. 
They aununoned and brongbt all tbc dnct i wi B e. 


> NagirnoenaUlra. 

•Hanyi=B. obnnaya. La. arranged; built up. . 
t Kaaumar, a local god, apparently a (leibed Bbil nf tba Knnd wala aopA. 

•Khat^kat. 

» Buti=8otL 

'Sontk=CboaU. There la a auperetition that no sn a ke can climb up a bedataad, benoe bat for ike braid of 
hair bfnirfin; down the piin ees a would hara t«en aafr. 
tMlAn K ber (nail}, 
a Bakbn^Vlak. 

■ Bcdiyh^Valdya. 
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IJEOTION C—(vttid. 


SncciMEHs OF Bhu. Songs — amtJ. 

So. I.—The Song of a Kaehumar Damar Bhil —contd. 


Pule lerlii Biji UIH*—K*"' - 

Uli«rBirn* nr jmnioiiiifl!*—He 
IWkiJu ufaia BP ••lyo—BC' 

Piik>)i ImlrOii milj—Rp. 

pour kasilBuir kuoSwibi—Be. 

pokri oJlnl |*<IT bHiiL—Re. 

Mkri Hiniilr kaQWkrt—Hr, . 

Pukii IUIsobI* —Bp. 

Jajp jtclo lUji lUioj*— He. . 

Aaajp wmul to nutTr —Be.. 

Awaje amiipp p<ipA— Ite. • 

Liwajo TXhlo WijlnJP—Re. 

LAkbJo buaA Ifin (lAlkbi —Kr. 


Tlicn Spoke betoerd Rajk Hhoj*—B p. 

“ I nroar to marrjr (her curt) to tbr prineeM.'* 
(Tbpy) ooultl not rtop the poisott by •prlb —Be. 

Afl md brlduM (wrut) to the hidratt ipirdelt—B*. 
Aiked k4phuni»r-lnindinda of bar—Bo. 

“ (Hd wotmui, what noiMi » that T” 

“* Printraa HiroAli ia dead “ {«!«• *aid)—He. 

(He mM) “ DeliUniP mark wpB my wtrda Ke. 
“Co, prar, to B4ii Bhoja'*— Bp. 

(Aad aay) coma (beforo mr) uncLuL” 

•• Uhub with onahod fwt ”—Be. 

•* Bring alao Dada Wanr (with you)"—Be. 

“ Bring alao the gulden Palkhl Be. 


(SI'uken rRt»sb:)L 


laBtTB. 


Bp. 


Hama hakkk pivc tukA idye, bagiya. mfitriyo tiw> mAg 
guman rakhcnl. Tera hamara aalp mantra 
Awe gelo Kaja BIm^ — Bp. . 

Aa* hunini pijkhi—Re. • 

Kaafimar kS^ rQ<io betbo—B p. 

Awo ItAdUya mrla mifr— Be. 

.Magtra bhapaaiUcyo— 

Nigap knta na lulggre*—Be. 

Nfgap raacgAd^ brdi—Re. . 

NAgap Sofidt dedl—Be. 

Bakb<b> SOhit kAnl lidA—Be. 

Hinad lv(ki ruiR bawi—Be. 

Kliaabi h^o ppl>rb> lUja Bhoja- 
KbuabI howi Bljara rag^Be. 

Kani lila pila b^*—Be. 
kUggkdya luirirp kabdia—Re. 

Kaaama'r pyapatita* bapAwc^Ra 
ilpwA miro pliera ribja pbore — Be 

DapI gvA dbagi iw dbagiyaoi—Re 
Rida iMdo to aajlr ne—Be. 

Uamal gpbelii RAia Hboja ar—Be 
Hugpo* Hunago barkhefo— ■ Be. 

IlAmni'IAdbn*** bahari^*—Be- 
Utaro Indairiy A palAg — Bp. . 

Liao buiiAni laiiiioo —Be. . 

Kaadmar bbogyari** mAg utr*— 

KAd.ro Honi^ baekbrro—Be. 

(lb<^ hbiijlbbalo Ipdo—Be. 

In! Adi rAt ne aamp— Bp. . 

BhfimI aawAr bhalo hnwo—Re. 

Ghodo BAdliya moli maa—Be. 

Kuawarl ne bolAarl IWlaei—Re. 

LAgbyo gb<>d[ tilg darwije—Be. 

PoliyA pid DC ucAdie ne—Re- 
Hag ae |B>brh> Uji Bhoja ne—Be. 

Prde ngidl did!—Re. . 

PniiyS lAgbo hAt karo—Be. 

Jane aplAino'*alIUii—Re. . 

Hith wAdi Wialo Udo—Ba. . 

Ki ie RijA rfld* Dhol» na—Be. 

WiJiy" bipio^ brroaa—Ba. 

Gbo^ bahrp—dida no—Re. 

Kaganari bem mia pyanyo**ae— 

Chodo odAmA mAK »•—Re. 

Uhodo MalyAri ne Art ae—Bo. 

LAgbigu Gaje kuawar**—Bo. 

Ayo kinkara Bharadi—R** 

Lunbiyo PitlAarad*’ nA rAjbae—Be. 

Lagbiyn kbewAaAnAt* rAjS — B e . • 


Bp. 


1 win amukp, etc., farfura him aa if (in my own borne) in 
priracy, to arill my ckarma bo efficacioaa. 

Then oame ouble Baja Uboja—B p. 

Came aiao the golden pAlkbt^Be. 

Kachnmar Sprana Hgblly Into it and tat tborc—Be. 
(lliey) came to the Bidaitra palace—Bo. 

Ho began to rodte Incantationw—Re. 

ITie waa (lying) cm the fort’a balUcmrnta—Be. 

He (thua) aummoned the anake—Re. 

He put the tnake'a mouth to the around—Be. 

(Tbo anako) tucked out the pobmo—Bo. 

Himali Bat up oared—Be. 

IVatcil waa noble RAjA Bhoja—Be. 

IWerjoycd waa Biiara BAjii—Rc. 

PrFpU’atlona fur the marriage were made—Be. 

Jiont for now aratex-pota—Bi. 

So kaehumar carried out tua wodding. 

The god cinniiimmbaUtpd (the fire) aa was fitting— 
Be. 

So bocamo they mao and wife—Re. 

Then aiaike Duda waiir—Be. 

“ Htwr, oh Kaja Bhoje* fho good ”—Be. 

•* Hake over to him the cedt Sunaga.** 

(KachQmar add) “Hoar, dear fatfc<ir.u>.Uw”—Re. 

“ Bring the IniUriya Sacblle "—Be. 

" Bring tito gedden bridle ”—Be. 

Down to tlm atable arent kachOmar—Be. 

Rroagbt out the oedt Sunaga—Re. 

Saddled up aecnirely kia nmont—Re. 

It waa then the hour of mbinight—Re. 

Cfaiar from the ground ho aprang Into the aaddlo—lU. 
Brought the bcvae up to the BAdliya palace—Re. 
Called the princeea. and took her (up)—Be. 

So the mate reaebird the (dty) gate—Re. 

Kachfimar cried “ Umrkeeper, open the gate." 

“ I am the beloved Raja Booja "•—Be. 

CPie gatekeeper) threw open the doora—^Re. 

“ Hold out your hand, gatekeeper " (he cried)—Be. 
**I win give yoo a reward'’—lie. 

Then kachfinur cult hit hand clean off—Re. 

“ Go, tell (he cried) that noble RijA Bhoja—Be. 

•* 1 am revunged on my father'a enemy ’’—^ 

“(I have recovered) my grand father'a hone "—Be. 

“ In ruvengo have 1 married the princfM'*—Re. 

Ilia home bounded (into the air)-—Re. 

At length (he and) hie ateed reached the Mahi’a hank, 
tbnw to (the hill) of Gam kunuor—Re. 

CAmo to (the Shrine) of kankara B h a r a d i. 

Ckme to the diatrict cd IVtlawacL—Be. 
ewnm to the diatrict of khawaaanai—Be. 


• Dharmcn-Uy my fdigbm. U. I •**«. « elm may mean “ free of (bride-price)". But the former memiing 
is beet here. 

• WAlyo= H. Warns, to av«H, Ward ofl, 

a Han^ - SambliAL La., attend to, mark. 

• SAngrp><?) r. kangarah at H. Kandar. 

• hS«7«^.'!wioiimtie expnsricm lor a haatv wedding in which coloured hamhema ole mad lew the MamUpa. 

• Pyanelun- Paranlyane. 

■ Huapo^Sempo. 

a —eibbel, attend to. mstk. 

t*IAduB»=lAd aaa. H. Ud. 

t* Hahara—Suara. . . .u 

w Bhcjoyara Bl ** ground rooma " the sUhIca were uniksr the dwelnng rooms. 

t( AelAmo=inAm, a cofTuptkm. 

»»Willy»=hadla. 

•• Pvanvo=blvah. _ , _ . 

•• Gajo kmiwar la a hill near Umarkot (22* 47'N., 76 63 E.). 

•' FMUwad in Indore State (33* I' N., 74* MF B.) 

11 Rhawaoa ia Jbabua (23* 7' N., 74* 45' BL). 
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SECTION 

Spboimexs or Bmi. Songs— cotUd. 


No. I.—The Song of a Kackumar Damar Bkil—eoatM. 


Lagbtjo S«r«»to pitM—^B«. 

Ijoobiyo Liligar* * duo^re—R«. • 
KMQmtr doogra Sadi nyo—B«. . 
Dimgar khoki bkalo tidn—Be. 

Mira SaaiUri Qagdijrft, bhQt—Be. 
(Udh hkiil pheayki—Be. . 

Padya 4iag:!;arani bkigtd nUa — Be. 
'Kbiju pi}o nxija nUrjo—Be. Debari/a 


Came to the CiU ol Sarara. 

CWme tn the biU of LUagar—Re. 

Glirabed on to the top of KuhSmar'e hOI—Re. 

't .\nd at am remoTM -(from it) Sandlya and Gandiya, 
> demon*—Be. 

j IWk them In hia anna (and) haded them furtb—Re. 
So they fall (tom auramit to base—Be. 

Eat, drink, be meirtr and rejoice—Re. Dchariyiu 


No. II .—Sonj of Manota Bhil. 

ManoU hero song of is also a Bhil deity. There is good reason to suppose that he was 
originally a chief of note in Baiia, a State lying on the south-west border of Mulwa in the Bombay 
Presidency. 


MAIlro to mill aa —Be. D)hariy& . 
Mirl Mali to MUas se—^Ra. 

In! l)AWad do haplye—Re. . 

Karo bi4f to goi^I—Be. . 

Thino Ilia pira hsi><i—Be. . 

Alibi malana motijrir ne—Re. 

Sope* mirwi to moCTi—Re. 

8ope didem ne dakoe — Bo. . 

Sopa kbele to khajSr—Re. . 

Hope saapo ne sai^i—Re. 
lUiri hikriya* igb*—Be. . 

Md** nareliyi igbi — Be. . . 

Us^we big ne b^ehi—Re. 

Ph&Iyi manra nmgra—Re. . , 

Phdle didani ’»> dikha—Be. 

Phale kela to khsjtr — Be, . 

Phaia aanuo no sagpeli — Re. 

Agbe phmbltala liai —Re- . 

IA«i UsdQriji igba—Be. . 
kaiiyo khiya ne raoja kem — Re. 
Malan khiya ne maja kare—Re. 
Mira MajAto Biriyi—Re. . 

Toni kalkalti kngwar — Be. 

Snd« balawati tiewa—Re. . 

B^d** rihOno janJilQ—Re. . . 

Miro Magoti koawar — Re. . 

Dewa miro DarlJii dharti mia—^Re. 
Dr«a miro iori bkalo ligo—Re. . 
Awe Biriyi no hagg'jn — Re. 

Hitbe magoti kuawmr — Be. 

Awe Dewad do lio^yi—Re. 

Awe Magoti Kngwar—Re. . 

Awe MOliyinl bidiyo—Re. . 

Nakhe* bhameri paliti—Re. 

Habdya Qg^Je khido di<)ya—Re. • 
Dewa miro monfini mansQlA — Re. 
PiUe MOliya mill ne—Re. . 

MCliyi widi kuniyo *e—Re. 

Wadi bipre didi nl — Re. . . 

Dewa miro bulwi ligo ae —Re. . 
Wadi tart Uothi iwl—Re. . 

WidI miri lUiKUila nl—Be. . 

Dewa miro iai^ kine leae—Re. . 
Jiyise Drhii ne ka»ediye—Re. . 

broai bolwi rid" li(P>—R«- 
MQlyi kirn rSd® —R«- • 

Uiru Monoto Kogerar—Re. . 

Leas wi^ ne gowidl — Re. . 

Widi bipne fUdanI—Be. . 

Hole Mamitu kugwar — Re. . 

Himal Dewad ni Dohil — Re. 

Kido bhamyo palita—Be. . 
Widitenlw—Re. 

A.ro Dewada no Drhaido—Be. 

Ayo MQliyi nl widiye—Re. 

Buie Dread no DeUido—Be. 

Kid VOUyi tfi mail—Re. . 

Kido bhamyo nr paliti—Be, • 
I^rllinl ne bhali iiikalyi — Be. . 


Thnre was onoe a gardener MQII — Re. DnbariyA 
. Thera was (also) m wits MiUl—Be. 

. They (dwdt) in Dohad nt two bordne — Be. 

They laid OBt a ftne nrchard. 

. They planted rarious kind* ol inaoga—Be. 

. ilio yoang maAgoet mow un—Re. 

Plaoted Ibu-WB and Nngra ■ttmhs—Re. 

. Planted pomegranates aiul rinei—Be. 

. Planted pUntaina and date-^ma—Be. 

Planted Champa and Chamnfi—Re. 

Pot in tweet mangoes — Re. 

. Planted cnonanot-lika mangoeo—Be. 

. Ho wa* planted the garden and the orohard — Be. 

. Hien flowered the Xum and Mogra—Re. 

^lowered the pomrgrsnatea and vims—Be. 

Flowtirrd the plant^n* and date-^ma—^Be. 

Flowered the Ohampa and Ghanteli—Be. 

. Pmit in plenty born the manguea—Be. 

. Mlniam colann^ mangoea hn^ on the tmo—Be. 

. MQl oat (of the frttU) and rejoiced—Re. 

Mnliya eat (alao) and waa glad—Re. 

. There tired a B^ya Bhil (called) Majota—Re. 

. Ho had a quotrelaome ion —Re. 

Ha warn a poweifnl tuiU — Re. 

. He waa of hot and rinlent temper—Re. 

. Waa this prince, Mannta (by name) t—Re. 

My lord Ilrod in the land of Bira — Be. 

. My lord aet gaily fcwtb (on a junmay)—^Be. 

. Tliete came a band of Baria (Bhilaj. 

. (Ckrae) with prince Manota — Re. 

. They came to Dnhad of two bcrandarioe — Be. 

, Ho lord Manota arrired there — Re. 

Ouna to the garden al Mali—Re. 

. Threw down the upper wheel and lower rollor (ol the 
woll) — Be. 

. Ramored and tank thorn deep in tba pit—Be. 

. My Lord then thanghl the mattew out-—Re. 

. He qurotioned the gardener MflII—Re. 

. ** Mull, wbooa ganktn is this T “—Be. 

, (He said) “ It was my father's and grandfather’s ” — 
Be. 

. ** Then my Lord began to speak — Be. 

. ** How auns (sakl be) this garden to be thine T ”—Be. 

. ** It era* my gramlfatber'i'’ (said ho) — Be. 

. Then my lord began to wrangle—^Re. 

. He went off to Ute Deaai'a oourt—Be. 

The Deial began to queetioB folly — Be. 

. •' MAM. why hare yon come here I " —Be. 

. (He replied) “My (hwdj hlanata”—Be. 

. ” Wreata my garden and orchard (from mo)" — Re. 

. " Tba garden that waa my grandfather's "—Re. 

. Then spoke 1/wd Manota—Re. 

. “Hear, oh Desai. of Dohad’'—Re. 

. " He who fiahea not the Bhamera anti Palita "—^Bn. 

. *' To him shall be the garden "— Re. 

’Hum came the Dohad Daai—Re. 

. (Dame to the garden of MAH—^Re. 

. Ilien spake tiw Deaai of Di;had—Re. 

. "Du tbon MAH gardener spring (into the wcR) "—Be. 

. " And get np the Bhamera and Palita ’’—Rs. 

. ( But) he fsUod to got up the FslUa—Be. 


> A hin in Khosalgarh State, BijpotSna. 

• 8ope= Ropoa, to plant. 

• Hiunriya^^Sskriya. sugary. 

• Dide-r(}) gide. 

• Nakho, to throw down; bunr. Bhamera, the nppw puUv in the tfaala of a well. Phllta. the lower roller. The 

topM for the Cbaita pam OTor these. 
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SECTION G-eontd. 


Specihkhs op Bhil Bohos— eontd. 


No. II.—Song of Manota Bktl —contd. 


Kfldo MukKo Kugwanv—Re. . 
Killy* * bhamera paRtl—Re. . 

WA4I bhohl rfiijl Ml— Re. . 

Uaaot« khSal bbalo trayo— Re. . 

nyiwa ril4o km—Be. . 
Manotc wiiJI bhlfl nlkhi—Be. . 
Olyo M Lnt^ 4(ieg<v—B*< 

Dev* mlro gbiri* en gbori have—Re. 
Maysde* po^no angotho—Re. . 
Dtbyo Otmar kBaamar—Re. . 

Bhi^a keoi ftvQ. |<a4y3—B*- 


In aprang I/M Mannta — Re. 

Broa^t out the Bhamefa and PallU—Re. 

He (tMn) fleatroyed the garden completely (from MOII) 
—Re. 

Overjoyed waa Manota—Re. 

“ Oh Deaal, (bo cried) indeed yon gave Jnatice ” —Re. 
Manota then otteriy deatroyM tlw gamn —Re. 

(Then) be went off to LUi^^ hili—b. 

Here (be foond) LcM (Kachomar) atioring londly—Re. 
He twwted tbs big toe at hia foot — Re. 

Up aprang kacbllmar Dlmar—Re. 

(And cried) **oh son of my afcrtor, why camoet thoa 
bitbCT I ” — Be. 


Hu; to blyfl lewl Syo — Re. 

Itnivo kaydn* kaatimaf—Re. 

AlGq hipdflril tfin nireEya — Re. . 
.nag kda to khajar no—Re. 

Aiffg roarwl no to mogrt—Re. . 
AIGa lUdatn kero WyGn — ^Be. 

AiBg sagpril ni UyBg — Re. . 

nja Dhlr nl rlji na chhe—Re. . 
Manoto Myflo line re tee — Re. . 
IJ^ya rohine marge— Re. . . 

Ayo Dewad do bagye mla—Re. . 
Manota kylra re bbalo bigdbe— Re. 
MQllyo niikar re wa lago— Be. . 

Klkte higdGriyl tgh^Re. 

Kbei kbajOr ne to n&kbe —Re. . 

Marwi mogra to nakbe— Be. 

I>a4am duhe to nlkbe —Re. . 

Ragpo aamidi to nlkbe— Re. 

Vina tylr to Id <0—Re. 

Maliyo pigi to aaoi'be—Re. 

Man^ khiu ne khmal here—Re. 
KaaBmar klgdiyl ne bheje—Re. . 
KAgad DharmQ ne ritjt mlg — Re. 
DSdo klgdiya to wtae Re. 

Sadyo geio rtj* Bhoja ne— Re. . 
Saije gnboli hlthanlyo — Re. . 

Sadjro DOdo to wajtr ne—Re. 

H*4yi Mugbanyi ^tbln—Re. . 

nagirt nl ghalyl — Re. 

Sadyl plwjtl nl dhamklri— Re. , 
Dahr laiifaiyu lanMyn lw»— Re. . 
Awya Manoto ni wtiJIyB —Re. 
Wldiytl>heli*bhalinlkhi—Re. . 
Wldi bhljri ne bhOkfi Karyn — Be. 
Dukbfl bblgi ne bhnkQ ariUyl' —Re. 
Manoto Bbawlnl no kanene*— Re. 

Manoto gadioo hlgkwl —Re. • 
Mlrl arihfl Idf gayfl— Re, . . 

Dewa gldl o* h^ko — Be. . 

Manoto dhare mdo bolhi—Re. . ^ 

Manoto ” ki kiylil” re karo—Re. 
Gidiye haddU ne lUi—Re. . . 

Bhfigyl diMyl keri dnkhG— Re. 
DnkbQ bb&gl ne bhftkl kldl — Re. 
Kbljo piju mojo marjo— Re. Oehariya 


*• I have come to get *eed from von ”—Re. 

Then anawKed iMb&mar mnghly—^Be. 

I will give yon mimam eolonred cocoanot—Re. 

I win give yon plantaine and date-palms—Re. 

I wdl give yon Marwa and bbgra—Re. 

Seeds of pomegranatea wifl I give—Re. 

Seed* of Charorli will I give—^Re. 

Tfaeae aeeiU come from tiM Raja of Dhar. 

Manota took the seeds and retnmed—Be. 

Took the jangle path—Re. 

Ckme to tte ^nndariea of Oohad—Re. 

Excellent beds did Msnota prepsiw—Re. 

Appointed mQU his serrant—Re. 

He planted mlninm eoluurtd mangoes—Be. 

Planted ptantains and date-palms—Be. 

Planted Marwa and Mogra—Re. 

Planted pomegranates and vinca—Re. 

Planted Champa and Chamell—Be. 

So did he inase bis garden—Re. 

And Mnliyo watered it with water—Re. 

Manota eat of (its fruit) and waa plaaaed—Be. 

And koebOmar sent a letter—Re. 

Sent a letter to the R^l of Dblr—Rc. 

Dnda read the letter—Be. 

So Rijl Rboja moonted—Re. 

Mounted a line female elephant—Rr. 

And Duda Waxir also mounted—Re. 

His Mughals and Pathlna also mounted—Re. 

Tbs kettle-drums made a deafening noise—Re. 

The tramp of his army reached (aounded) tar—Re. 
The army marched and marched—Re. 

Camn to Manota’s garden—Re. 

Destroyed thoroughly that garden—Be. 

Compirtely broks up the garden—Re. 

So should your paint be removed—Ke. 

Manota (want) ami lived near (theahrlne) of Bbawlni— 
Re. 

Here he bad to drive a eart (for the goddeaa)—Re. 

My wheel stuck (In the rand)—Re. 

But the god drove on my cart—Re. 

Manota came and sat on the pole—Re. 

He slvMited “ ki Id "—Be. 

And the cart went on at enoe.—Re. 

So may the arorld's His fly away—Re. 

His fly away and be destroyed—Be. 

bl, drink, rejoice, and be roorry—Re. Dobariyi, 


No. III.—The Lay of Naningh Bhil. 


Aj iM ine range re raball deviln vedriin, Ae deharl 
delmrlno mellwo—Re. DehariyA 
Mlro Kllu nl Karhingh—Re. Debariyi . . 

Tedo Halfipo aiwiye—Re. 

Haiflg dbain klryo ne awe—Re.. 

Aaryo Nlrhlngh nl darwlje—Re. . . • • 

Rapi Ityli mlgraa ne bbipej—Re. .... 

Silo tori ne karwi jUye—Re. 

Slrbing sakaniyl ne mlgge—-Re. .... 

Dlbf klgdl bole se—Be.. 

juiuapl Rilpaicl bole se—Re. . , . • • 

Nlrbigg sUI ne bhali nikaiiyl—Re. .... 
Hltlw ffiUflpa sutlye—Be.. 


I bow to every deity and worship them in many lem- 

My Naningh, Son of Nain—Re. Dohariya. 

Asked Salon, to (join in) thieving—Be. 

And Salon came hastening—Re. 

(kme to the door of Naraingb—^Re. 

Joined them his nnrle'a and akrter's sons—Re. 

So they went forth to commit theft—Re. 

And Nsseiiuh consulted Omens—Re. 

On the left Mnd a crow rroaknd—Re. 

On the right a Ruparel oailed—Be. 

So Nandngb (thus) aasmed started—Re. 

With him (went) Sain to steal—Be. 


i Ghar{=Mar s ghomc^ to snore, 
s Mayadss H. Moda. 

• KaydonKadwe. hitter, itragb, sharp. 

• Bbell Uudi=Ut. good artd well. 
*WalyB—Said to ue audienee. 

• Kaa*=neer. 

'Haddi-^Saddenly, aU at onoe. 















































2fi4 APPENUIX 1. —ETHNOOKAPHIO ACCOUNT OF THK BUILS OF CENTRAL INDIA. 

SECTION C—ewUrf. 

SPEciauENs OF Bhtl Sosos— contil. 

No. ///.—The La^ of Namngh contd. 


3iiy»ma Dhartni* noriyo—^R*. , , . . . 

l.<Mb lrU(7i inaiY* — Ro. ...... 

Avya Unwad do — R«. . 

Walo fU4|l>bipur*naraja—Be. . . , . . 

LugUyu MiiibhitUya'kwl c.%lo--lCe. . . . . 

SAiyo lUjni}' a& r&]Eg — & . 

Le<u MayOrl na it — Be. . ..... 

Walyi Sirdirp"*^ riiiin—Be. . . . . 

NArUgR dltara kira no mare—Ke . 

Ledi Moreiai* narijflg—Re. . . . . . 

LAgliiyo uihiye i)Agi;rD — Re. . . . . . 

Kliaoa 1x141 kara ukhad—Ho. ..... 
Sare DfaarQ keri duriyAn—He. . . . . . 

RArA havi-ho guvaiivA—Re. , . . . . 

Narhigg okhndiya no gbole—Re . 

Male I>ok ne PJUjag — Rc^ ...... 

IXjkho hawA bo gowaJlya—Re. . . . . . 

GowAliyA mtchhil rfiiju imkife—Rn. . . . . 

Nakbo (iulwel na voU — Ho. . 

Dngtnjri Nigori bkroag—Ite . 

HilQg paobbapa rode pQnbht. — Re. . . . . 

Ilaiulo jhogt •» kalo<Io’—Re .. 

‘I^mfibflg ttr rQdl »aru*—Re . . . . . 

Mjira deb min jmnjbwu* i;baJ|>o — Be. . • . • 

Tauiu Jbigjbav rSiJa Hado oe—Re. . . . . 

Aran d&d ru4a kabag — Re. . . « . . 

Himln Nigori Imnuip—Re. . . , „ . . 

TamE dud khio ke goab khahu — Re. . . . 

Baiyu Nogorl bftmup—Re. . 

Kalotjo baitie bigdi tliU — Be. . . . . . 

Utre (Ubiye 4nggr<:—Rc. ...... 

Silyd lelagrA. mJLrg — Re. ...... 

UkU Amjhari'* na riju—Re. . 

A«rya AlitO rajpur**—Re . 

Aarya ka)c4e ta dQgipti—He. . . . . . 

BAiliye kbaaiUri klmb mig— Re. . . . . 

lAwe NArfl kerb arAgkda**—He. . . . . . 

|,ag)e jhutEo no Kal^ite—Re. . . . . , 

•Ibngto wigk4i na riida ta4fl—Ro. . . . . 

Phidyk Naana-teri dusgro — Be. . . . . . 

NArbigg do4»'4 bhalo Ujpj —Re. . , . , . 

Pa4I kugdtti uadi mag—Re. . . . . 

Kagi gra Dok ne Pi4<M;t—R* . 

Rame kogdkti nadi mag—Ke .. 

NArhigg ^lA no rOd* bAgtk—Re. . . . . 

PAIo pbo^ ne bhalA nakbya — Ro. . . . . 

tiAryu puadino n4A4o — Ra- . . . . . 

Udyn dadAna tadAlcA—Re. ...... 

Narbiag Bagla” oaloglyo—Re. . . . . . 

Tbii kinje rfliRya faag{—Re.. 

Narhing kodiyak) ne hagiyn—Re. . . . , 

MAta pad* na pEyr* lagEg — Rc. . . . . . 

Mata gold nc WAdo—Ra. . 

lAarajr OajrAtl BAmugyi—Re. 

Karfe albogtbar tirtb-~Ro. • • « . • 

Till kode giddA—R*. . 

llQg heg kUkAnI bhogao—Re . 

NArbing baggdk bagAye — Re. . . . . . 

Baglygyi hAmAi ni baigda—Ro. . . . . 

Narhiitg tirth korwa aAlivA—Re . 

Ilaagda IAmM^ nA lAnb^ Aapo—Re. 

AaryA lUgiyUA rajS raA>i—Bo . 

Samngda piugA puao—Re. ...... 

BamEgu kono aeyo hangda—Re . . . . . 


They wtml Dbar-wanh Ui ateal—Ro. 

They {uUD.*rd a jnogte mad—Bo. 

I'arae to Dubad {CBy) of two bankiM—Ro. 

(^me to the diatrict hi RattihhApor—Re. 

Reached the paaa of Macbhallya—Km 
Caiantotbo dhilrict of Rajwb—Ro. 

Chine to the Mabi'a honk—Re. 

Came to the dHtriol of SafdArpur—Re. 

(So) Naraingh baatened on—Re, 

Setrixl the dialriut uf Hurgaun—Ro. 

Itoachmi the hills of (tahia—Bo. 

Dug ep the (potent) herb Uudi—Ro. 

(Hm) grasod the ootUe uf DtiAr—Ite. 

One fanndred and twenty-iiio herdsiiioii (walcbod 
them)—Rc. 

Then Namingh mixed tlio juiisi of the | IbuU) bmb (in 
the tonka)—Re. 

T)ia Dok and Padan (lialioa) <)lad—Bo. 

Tkla tlie handled and t-wenty Em tierdsmen saw—lie. 
Tltc iKnUmrii tiegan to cat^ tbo large llek—Ho. 

They naat (Into water leavoa of) the (lulwid i-naepcr 
(as on aatidute)—Bo. 

(Mcanwhiio tbo tblem) dUguiacd tbomeclws as Nagu* 
UrAhmans—Re. 

Sain (then) sxrootly adiUcsscxI (the cattle)—Bo. 

“ Hear me, bnSaloea and boifera ”—Bo. 

*• Would )[oa feed well ! ”—Ro. 

“ In my Tillage are i|uaiititieis of Jhinjbwa (grass)”— 
He. 

** And (there) yon aroold snt swiait Jhinjbwa lU. 

** We would eat (yuar) sweet milk ”—Rc. 

” Hear. a)t Nagur lirabmant,** mid tile rattle—Re. 

” Is it milk (in Imtb) or drab yon would cal T "—Bo. 
(They nrtiilBd) (rkniU, (are xro not) Xsgor Brahmans ! 
(When they cAmo up) tlmy selMil, bound, and took 
away tlie heifen—Ra. 
nesorndrd tlie hUts of Uabia—Be. 

Fufluned tbo Jungle road—Re. 

Took (the road) to the distriot of Ajnjhora—Re. 

Camo to AU-RAjpur—Re. 

(Tberc) went to tlie bill uf kaloda—Ro. 

Tied them up in the kkaiwlAri Valky—Bm 
firmiglit fiber of Nura to bind them—Be. 

Bound the boifeni by the feet —Be. 

But the cattle easily broke the rupra—Be. 

Fled in aH directions over the Nawa-hiri hill—Re. 
Nsnlngb ran fast after them—Uc. 

Planord (the cattle) into the Kundati rivet—Bo. 

All M<ciam Dok and PAdan fisbea—Ro. 

Hportlng in tbo Kundati river—Be. 

Sartingb (now) erected a dam—Re. 

(Tbo cattle) completely broke down tbo dam—Ro. 
(:Vnd becoming again cattle) lashed tbo river with 
their tads—Re. 

Cjimse a sbowrf of milk—Ro. 

Nanlngh xraa splashed with it—Bo. 

And (at once) bis tsidy eras oovceed xritb leprosy—Ro. 
80 Naraingh became a leper—^Re. 

) (He ptay^) oh dear mother, I fail at thy feet. 

) ‘‘Shew me a way (to baoomo whole)—Be. 

(The godftbas said) “ Join the OuJarAt) Brahmans—Re. 
Visit, pray, aovonty-two shrines—Re. 

(Thoa) thv leprosy will vanish—Rc. 

We are the oattio of kaiika—Re. 

( 80 ) Naraingh oollcoted a band of his tribe—Be. 
itillactod ( anothar | band nf [ XAgor ] BrAfanwno—R sl 
N araingh [ then j started on )iis pilgrimooB—Ke. 

The bands journeying { also] went ( with bLb J—Re, 
They came to the distritt of Kanirala—Re. 

[ ThMO I Chgmnnda [ the goddow'j ‘luestiuiMd tham— 
Re. 

”0h Rrahnuus. whoao band kl this 7 "—Bo. 


> DbAr-wsrda 1 Dhar is capital now of a small HarAthA State, but aras in early daya the oapital of tbo ParmarA 
kingdom of Milwa. 

• Ranbhapur t now in Jhahua SUte (23* fifi* N., 74“ 33^ E). 

■ Miohhaliya: a pass in JbSbua (33* 45' N., 76* W E). 

• Rsjgsd in Owaliur (23* 40' N.. 74* SO' E). 

•SardArpur: in Uxrallor (2r Vf N.. 76* I' E). 

• MorvEma la Gwalint (22* 38' N.. 75* 10' E). 

r Kaloda—-bolter. 

•8aro=H. Cbiima,to grate. 

' Or very dense jhinjhira erase near sumo hills. 

** Amjhara: Amjhera in Owslior (22* 34' N., 76* KF E). 

*• Aii-fUjpar. capital uf Stale uf this name (2tP 11' N., 74* 24* E) 
x*WAnkda=>E WAk=integutiMiiis of a EUmentous natura. 

X* SantA Chhiata. 
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SECTION 0-conkL 
Sfbcoikns of Bim. Sosos—cottid. 

No. III.—Tie Ijov of Narsimgi BhU —oontd. 


Niriiiai: oi ia^f^o—Be. ...... 

Simu'j^ hit}!' ne ilfi bida—Re. .... 

Samunoa—Be. . 

Bavy* batrl to bhojan—Ite. ..... 

NaniinK bhojan Jaiae—Be . 

pule liingAlOao (Jhuiyo — Re. ..... 

llApthie mhnil ga<U4a—Be . 

NarM^ hni* ae bhalA gayc»—Be. .... 
Samu?^ ne kakhilma Mbdya »efr—lie. 

Sommuja no inlianiyA inUyoae—Re. .... 
TenA autlinQ* banya le— Ke. . . . . . 

ApyA kelQ no kcra ijhamiyA* — Re . 

UbnraiA aoiJS min l^WaiJrA—Re. . . . . 

NarU'. a banitdn U no nAtW-Re. . . . . 

HAara*j<^ martArai parai kate)a — Re . 

ln<n butOrl ghoijlya — Re . 

Ilut^i hbflmi ne aawAre — Re . 

SAafl^ijA Ada rfldi {i&riya—Re. . ... t 

Olwriyn NArbing no ba g<)A — Re. . . . . 

Rnli Rapiyari 8Aiiuiij<)a—Re. . 

Ra<;tlwA hOg no name pnhflii—Be. . . . . 

Sum Virkhetliyo—Be. . . ... . 

S<iri VlralikbelU— Rr. ...... 

SAmitgiJa pAai pharl aw} n— Be. . . . . . 

SAamn^a mainn ne aamAle no—^Re. , . . • 

Mainn athmu navanut lAlo—Re. . . . . • 

SAniai)i)a ne pel man ilSkhe — Re. . . • * 

Boiaan llajapA hngwaai—Re . 

MaagMjr k^P ghanP nA telu—Re. . . . . 

MeliyA nimil Iha> i)a pAnl—Re. . . . . . 

Hajn helye mare ae—....*• 

raj^yi balu4a—Re . 

Ba^ gyA khetliyA knijwar—Re . 

tVvalA «Aliflb''bB«Uic ■■ —Be . 

MA>)i bhngne bbalA Alo no—Rr. . . . . • 

Alya kOlujA on bokiJA—Be. . . . - > 

Alya korilGo kbit^A—Be . 

Alyi narein »annA—Re.. 

Alyo bare IdiAli no haro* — Re. . . . • < 

Kell kUjo no nH^aH mArjo—.Re. . . . > 

. KAti» dunlyA kera dnkho—Re. ,...■ 
Dokba hhaiid bhOkfl kar Jo—Re UebariyA . 


“ The *“"d ol Xaningb '* (they aoaarreU >—B». 

And Cbaraunda brought nupitliea—Re. 

(rUmnmla ( preiiared 1 ai\ty -ibree dmbca—Be. 

MmIw ready lamither ] thirty tin> kimU of foml—Re. 
Naiaingh cat all tho dbibaa—H#-- 
A iiartt bfslatead aaa act rrat —Re. 

[ Gu H J woa laid a sQkeo i{uiH—'Be. 

.And on it Naningh uleiit •ell—Be. 

CliAinunda ctmeorled with him—Re. 

IIo rubliml ChAmimda of hit Tireinity—Re. 

He canted her to become iwegnant—Ke. 

He fotebod a plantain eialk—Re. 

Put the item by her aide—R«. 

(Then) Nandogn taking bio band fled—Re. 

Swiftly t-’hamunfU dreaaed.—Re. 

Brought not the mare kaatnri—Bo. 

Sprang fn>m the ground Into the aatblle—Re, 

HRiutly pbicod b<*taelf acToea (tbelr) road Re. 
Umfrented (lltj aurroundMl) Nnniuuh’a (whole) Und 
—Be. 

(Then) apoko CTiAnmnda of Raniyola—Re. 

•• Wrrteh, wdiat name la (the Clilfd) to liear T "—Be. 

•* If a ton, (he answered) Vnkhellla’'—Be. 

•• If a girl, \Trn)ikhcUI—Be. 

(Then) t%Amnnda t«m«l brn^h home—Re. 

Am) ao Oiimumla reckoneil np the nwintlti—Be. 

And the eighth (and then) the ninth month name—Be. 
IVina oanm in ChAmnnda’a womb—Re. 

Sajana, the midwife, waa callerl—Re. 

She nldalnml freoh ofl from the mill—Re. 

Miaed K with oool wntor—Re. 

Sajn rnbbcd (Iter womhj—Re. 

A princely hoy waa horn—lU*. 

Hr wi^ ealled prince khetlia—Rr. 

The God-like child grew—Ke. 

(Ctnr day he aahl) *' MoHmt. make a gmsi oflmng for 
me ’’—Re. 

She liroiight a cock and a goat—Re. 

Brought alao Ireah kicbdl—Re. 

Drought ooooannta and auriou—Be. 

Rrotighl Ikjuor from twrlre atilla—Re. 

Prayed “ (Hi aon, rnjfdee and ho happy”—Be. 
Ueatmy ll«e evila uf the wmrW—Rr. 

IWreaway (throe)andpainandhunger—Re. Inrhariyla. 


lY—The Sang of Bhunja Bkil. 

The intorest in this song lies in the f»ct of tho Bhil i»Iacing Uie fika mark on Uie chiere 
forehead This is, of course, a wcU-knomi prartice in many p!ai«t in which Rajput clans 
have ousted the allodial proprietors. The Jhabua State is^iiatwl ,n the wuth-wcet of the 
Central India Agency. The ruling family is Rathor, an offshoot of Uie Jodhpur house. The 
fort of Pawangiirh is in Gujarat. 

Bhuryo FAwA-no parthi* giwure auwape-, Aj . 

Bhnryn.pavano gadhahl nikalyorw mane wArowar 

Bhuryo-Avo kAne Ayiwo UamAni pal'* . 

Bhuryo- B^i no pA44“ Upefe mukhyo iiA AJ. 

Bhuryo* RAJA Bhlmaigt* wahere .ThAbfiwo re gAmu 
Bhuryo-Mairnt* kAim te>)isa* BhImAni AJ 

Bhuryo- Majre kAne iAwera mAre wAro wAr . 

Bhuryo-Aogli ne hAiJi tflQAn mane kid* *1 • 

Rhoryo-No rAJA kino All ro RAJA no AJ . . 


llhnryo-I mng now of Bhnrya, lord of PAwAngarh 
diatrict. 

Bhuiyn—(Onew) he atart«l onl from PAwAngarh furt 
in 

Bhunro—Ho came IravcUliig to the pal of Gama. 
Bbnrvu— Tboiv ho bceamo tbo lord orer twolro laiil 

Vlllagca. . rL 

Bhuryo. BhimAnI waa then ndor of Jhabua. 
Bhuryo—A moeoongvT Bbimani aent (to Bhuryo aaying) 
ooine and pay reapoota (to mo). 

Bhuryo—Wont at one* to pay hk rrapreta. 

Bhurym—” Cutting your (ln(^ (aaid tho king) make the 
liUk (with Wood) on me forthwith, 

Bhnrvo—So the Raja garo him leare to rule. 


• HHA=H. Shidha (S. Shiddb). umlreeaed gmin wHh furl fiw ^Uog. ut., •**PP*^ 

> Katin uChhaIkt waraim= Cooked VegeUblew. c.J. Marathi Haran, •)*« nard for afflng. 

• Hni=.HoyL 

• Aodaafl, Pregnant. 

■ Dhflmii—Stem, dry alalk. 

■Kaai=tnsh. 

r(Biani>=Oil-miU. 

• Haro'-Unnor. 

»• ^MhJ^ w lowd arm* pmrallr In pmuemjon of a oBctlno nf the tribe, 

“ Pada ; BhD iettlcmenta are called " RIdl (lailAii, i.e.. Bbll iiuartcra. Tkiooh norer 

•* ^JiAn .Singb ww the father of Kmho Da* who foundnl the pre**mt .lUbua SUto m 1.1^. Thongh norer 
really SJnjhXaTu heW the IWdnawar dktrict (nowin DhirStale) in flel; wabrew^ Wamt-nr, 
uMaJre; SaluUUon (IVrse mnjra). 
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SECTION C-witeU. 

Spbcsmekb or Bnn. Somos— omcU. 


No. 7 r .—Song Ehurya BkA —oondd. 


Bharyo-klwoi* * 110 kbodi kbfljo re Dewmd no mil 

Bluir]r<KKitti* m lfit> Uit<lare Devmda* no m&l 

BtuTTO-Ln^ kati Bbarjio no pieUil 

Bhar^Awi kAne ojro no (MmtoiyA pAI 
Blinryo-Liqta^o* no dkrO mAngo^ Iwotto to AJ 


Bharyo — “ Phnider (tnid the king} to yonr bewt'i con¬ 
tent, enjoy the weehh ol DohniL” 

Bhnryo — Bc^, plunttered, end tooh paeeeceion of the 
nenlth of Dot^ 

Bhnryo—hnring looted end elein then Bfamyo oeme 

Bhmyo—80 oeme to the pAl of (lene. 

Bhnryo—Then did Bhnryo order jen full of Ui)ncr. 


I Khenl: Ut. dig np (S. khen). 

'KnU: to pon^ drub (S. Kntten). 

* Dohed town in Bombey Prceidnioy. 

* Lngndn t Ut tfaefreaMof woodfor aerryiagjein,ete.j on donkey*. Here need for thejere thenurleen. 




APPENDIX II. 


Migration of Castes and Tribes into Central India and their distribution. 

I.—^IXTBODUCTOBT. 

1. Area defined. —The Central Inilia Agency is an arbitrarily constituted administrative 
unit for the purposes of political control and we cannot restrict the area to the {vesent day 
political Iwundaries. The best way to define the area for our purposes is to imagine a triangle 
with tlie Narboda and Son for its hypotenuse and having for one sido the valley of the Ganges 
and for the other river Chambal and the Chittor hflls. Let us assume that the repon round 
about Gwalior is the apex of this triangle. Then the area comprised within this triangle will 
include the Central India Agency as at present constituted, the state of Gwalior, the British 
Bondelkhand districts in the United Provinces and the valley of the Narbada lying in the Central 
Provinces. 

2. Physical features. —To understand the ebb and flow of migration, into the area so 
defined, a knowledge of its physical features is absolutely essential. These have already been 
briefly touched upon in Chapter I of the Report and for the sake of convenience we may recapi¬ 
tulate them here. The most important of them is the range of the hills spreading from the 
borders of Gujarat to Rajmahal. The Vindhya range together with its oflshoots and the 
Satpuros lie entirely in our region and to their north lies a table-land which gently slopes aaray 
to the Gangetic basin. The Vindhyan wall has served as an effective barrier across peninsula 
India and it has set the limit to every migration from tlie north to the south. Though in the 
centre the Vindhyas might have proved a formulable barrier, there are gaps at either end. Thus 
in western Malwa the Vindhyan gap easily lends a passage to Gujarat and its sea-ports. The 
eastern portion of the Vindhyas was crossed at Mahisatti (idenl^ed with Onkar Mandhatta 
on the Narbada) in early Buddhistic times when it was a recognised route from the Deccan 
to the northern parts. It is however doubtful whether any large scale migration took place 
through this route. 

3. Main currents of migration. — The main streams of migration to this n^on have 
come from the Indo-gangetk plain, from the region beyond the Chambal on the western aide 
and from Gujarat. Evidence also points to the fact that there has been considerable move¬ 
ment in early times through the corridor along the Narbada valley from the Gujarat littoraL 
Migration from the area beyond the Chambal, probably dates from the time of the rise of the 
Bajput clans and there is evidence to believe that Molwa was colonised very much earlier than 
that part of the country. The connection lietween Gujarat and Malwa was well-established, 
as for os we know, in Buddhistic times. Ujjain had then become a prominent place and Malwa 
was on the high-way. In considering the migration from the northern parts we have to bear 
in mind the following few facts:— 

(1) The contiguity of the Central Indian table-land to the densely-peopled parts of tho 

Gangetio-doab, the centre and seat of ancient culture and civiUeatioiu 

(2) The absence of any physical barrier from the northern plains to the table-land till 

the Vindhyas are reached. 

(3) The fertility of Malwa and hence a coveted possession for strong and powerful Rulers. 

(4) Tho Central India regions have possessed low density. Being sparsely populated 

they have always sucked in people but have sent out very few. 

(5) We have also to bear in mind one important fact which is apt to be lost sight of. 

The waves of migration did not flood all the ports as we may be tempted to 
suppose. Civilization rose and fell according to the political fortunes and convul¬ 
sions in the Gangetic plains. When there was anarchy in the northern regions, 
in parts of Centrad India the forests advanced and there was on extension of tribal 
rule. 

(6) In Mohra itself we have again, to recognise two r^ons os was done from the earliest 

times, va., western Malwa (Avanti) and eastern Malwa (Acara). The former 
may be approximately described as lying between 77° North and 22"5'’ Blast. 
(This may historically be not quite exact). Western Malwa has at all times been 
far more exposed than eastern Malwa or the eastern parts of C^tral India. It 
has received some share in all the racial incursions that have taken place into the 
northern plains. It has been subjected to the Scythian and the Ilun invasions 
of the early historical times. 

(7) Lastly, practically the whole region lying to the east of western Malwa has been for 

a long time a partially opened up tract in places and entirely imopened area in 

( 2«7 ) 
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Other partB. In one of hia work# Crooke wrote that the Central Indian jungle 
witl> Ha occaaionol patrhes of brushwood or coarse grass is rather a copse than a 
primeval forest. It b true that it stands no comparison with the forests of the 
Uinialuyoa and neither has it the ahunilant and luxuriant foliage of the great 
forests.* But the denuded and poor forests of Central India of to^y must have 
Inicn different in the days gone by. They have undoubtedly suffered ut the hands 
of the colonuera and its primitive inluibitants and probably also due to climatic 
changes. We have very little information so far on the last point. A referenco 
in the Arthtuxulra reveals the fact that .\vanti was a region of considerable rain¬ 
fall and the precipitation for this region is given as 23 drontu. Only four centuries 
ago there were thick forests in costom Malwa and farther I'ost it ta reconUsl tliat 
the forests in Orchha were so thick that it occupied tlio Moghal armu'S several 
davs in cutting a way through them.* 

4. Factors of migration.— We have next to consider what lies t»chlnd the movements 
of iMHtple. The causes are various and with the scanty material at our disposal it is often diflirnlt 
to diw'ntangh* the various factors that have governed the movemenU of men. In the early 
tlmt.>s L-Umutic changes, dessicatiun of certain n^ons setting in motion movements of nonuwls, 
prcssiin' of population, disturbed political conditions, conquest anil colonisation, have all played 
their part in varying degrees. In more recent times, famine, religious persecution and colonisa¬ 
tion have influenced migratioii. Generally all movements an? primarily «lne to food. The 
task of isolating one or more of these factors is by no means easy aiul liefore we casay' to do so 
and set up some kind of rough frame work within whieh we r.sn get some glimpse of the move¬ 
ments of people, we must tiret d<*al with the Imflliug question of Uiosc primitive tril>es who ore 
inhabiting the hHls and forest.s of these it^ions. 

II.— Early racial imim and muiratiox. 

5. The present day primitive tribes.— ^Thc important primitive tribes of this region 
are Bhfl, Gond, Korku, Kol, Baigo, and Sahoria (Sour). There are various offshoots of some 
of these trilMW aiul tliey have already been noticed in tho Chapter on Caste. Who ore tliey and 
whciu'e have they come ! .All tho primitive trilies have the tradition that they Imvc lM>en the 
inhabitants of these regions from time immemorial ami they ore unable to point nut to any 
migratory movement. The Goods say they come from south which so far as our rtgions are 
concerned practically means Gondwana and tiny are nn overflow into Central India from 
that port. Tlie Bhils of the south-western Vimlhyas have some tradition of movement but 
tiuit is merely a dlspbicement from nrto place to another along the Vindhrna. The Gombi speak 
a language which is classified as Dravidian. Tlio Korku and the Kol (with witom we mar 
associate the Baiga and tho Bhil) onoe spoke a language which » classified as Austric. r.ing- 
uistie considerations may go to suggest m«*re tlian one racial drift. But it would lie dangeroiut 
to assert any such movement on linguistic grounds alone. 

6. Delective knowledge about them.— Much of their history is still in the realms of 
uncertainty and will remain so till expert investigators moke an intensive and ronc<mtmU>d 
st udy. In the Chapter on Caste four broad tribal Itelts have been described. These have yet 
to be regionally mrveyed and the Bhil ort'a has to b<^ split up and separately studied in the 
Satpurns, in the A'indhyas and further west in Mewor. A systnuatic exploration of the pre- 
hbturic archeology of the Viudhya-Kaimur system lias to be undurtokru. An extensive held 
work is necessary in the remoter ports of the Central Imlian hills especially in south Uewa to 
secure ethnographic and anthropometric data. The materials obtained by these different 
studies ore bound to form a valuable clue to many problems in the radal and cultural history 
of tliew? parts. 

7. The pre-Dravidians. —In the meanwhile, we may consider the problem, however unsatis- 
factor}' it may be, in the light of the few materials known or available so for. In doing so we 
shall not speculate whether early man arose in India or not. The early home of the modem 
types of men has not yet been satisfactorily locateid but let us assume that H is to be pro\'ision- 
ally placed along what is now Sahara, Mewqiotanua and Arabia. Man and vi^etation ffouriali 
easily in temjierate or tropical zone and it is believed in the glacial epoch of tho Pleistocene 
period, a licit of Cyclonic storm lay over these zones. Sahara, now a vast desert, was then a 
grass-land. Peake and Fleur? beli«?vc that the early typi* of man sjiread from tlnse regions. 
“ Among the people who retain the unkuglhuuod head with the ancient prominent jaws and 
with spirally curved hair, we may roentkin the Amlamanese.... ; tbeae orv all very short, and 
very dark with brood flat noses.”* If we coustroct the distributkin of land and water with the 
coast line at the present 100 latbom or thereabout, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Palawan would 
form a hooked peninsula attached to fvtlior India and this will help us to understand their 
spread to these regions.* Whether they spread from tho supposud ' cnullc ’ of mixlern 


' Impiriti OaztUttr of Jmlm, CtmUai India, laaipi 51. 
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or not, wc utart with a diin |K*rwptiou that «*vprttl inilk'nia before recortkd liMtory there was 
a dork negroid race of low culture choraeteriaed by a physical typo of very short stature, low 
forehead and flat face and nose. This race we may term pre-Dravidian. 

8. AH great racial migrations into initia are bom the WesL--lf there ta one fact 
which impressea upon us strongly in connection witli the migrational history of India, it is this 
that all the great racial movements into Imiia from the dawn of history up to the modem 18tb 
century have been from the ripens to the west and iiortih-west of the Indian peninsula ami 
they have Iieen into IniUu and not out of India. Its physical formation has such that 
along the great plaiiui, or in its coastal regions or in its highlands, the flooda of invasions have 
sjiread themselves out in the vast area rnrloactl on three sidea by the sea and closed on the 
nurtliem sale by tiie impi'uetrahio mountain harrier. But India has always been a centre of 
secondary dispersion of «udlurc and civilisation towards cost.aiul farther eusL It is therefore 
to the west wc look for the migration of races into India unless stronger evidence is forthcoming 
to abandon this view. We have reason to ascribe that several migrations took place into IndU 
from the western direction. 

!). Migration of the Proto-meditemnean race.—It may be haxardal as a point of 
view worth consideration tliat one of these took place due to sudden climatic changes. ^Vn 
imiiortnnt criais occurrv'd in the early history of iiiati when the northern ice cap over Eumiw 
retreated and the climatic Udt that lay over Sahara followed it. The grass-l^d of Saliam 
Ix-gon to dry up. This resulted in the migration of the a nim a ls to more favoured regions anrl 
th<- hunters who hunted Ua'm fullowiii them. These hunters spread towards the Nile and later 
on appear to have oitemled up to the Vindhyan hills in India and even to Ceylon.* These 
people largely h’vctl on small game, shot with their Iwws aiul arrows aud supplemeat4'd their 
diet by digging up edible roots with hoeJ of Hint.* These {leoplo we may designate as the 
proto-iueditcrraueouH. They coiujuprcd or blemlcd witl» (whatever process took place if it did 
at all) the early prc-I)ravkliau clement in these parts. Nothing very definite, however, is so for 
known about tlte presenou of a Negrito element in the aboriginal population of India in general 
aud in tbe primitive tribes of Central India in particular. These proto-mediterruneans 
constitute the first of the racial strata in the central ports of India and it is those whom we 
call the Munda tribes. They have at tlic present day everywhere been submerged by the later 
invasions and are mere rrmiuinta of a vanished people in tbe hills of Central India, represented 
by the Baiga, Kol, Saluoia, Bonr, Korku and BU tribes. The Austric family of languages 
should bo associated with these people and tbe Munda branch of this family still survives in 
island patches in the central regions. 

10. Their culture.—Their long contoot with the onlture of tbe plains has modified their 
primitive culture to o Very great extent and what little is left of it is difficult to reconstruct. 
They remain in spite of agricultare Ixnng compulsorily forced on tiiem, hunteni and food-gatherers 
by instinct. The art of cultivation lias never been neriously acquired by them. The Baiga 
is on inveterate * dliaya ’ (shifting) cultivator. So is the Sor in Bundelkhand who is a wretched 
rultivator. ‘ He sows hU Jowor by jabbing the seeds in with a pointed stick.’* Before the 
Korku liecame a wretched village dnulgu his life in the moimtain haunts wa.s not far different 
from the early hunters gml food-gatherers. He practised shifting cultivation if it suited him. 
Tiiat was a precarious job but he had notliing to despair. Nature was bountiful in the forests. 
Ho would Uvo on edible roots, wild yam, bamboo seeds, supplemented by the flesh of wild 
itnimulw and by fish obtained by poisoning the pools.* The Biifl who lias been for long in contact 
with the Hindus bos boeomo so to say civilixed but some oi the Satpura Bbils are still very back¬ 
ward and live mostly on roots and berries and were formerly practising shifting cultivation. 
Of their material cnltare, the details arc sadly locking. The custom of erecting small upright 
stones os monuments to the dead niiiong the Bhils, and of tattooing, belief in a soul os being 
bom as an insect and certain ideas regarding mctcmpsychoos, go to suggest that their cultare 
was part of a widespread one.* 

11. PoniblB distribntion.—It would l>e interesting to attempt some kind of distribu¬ 
tion of this submerged people. Wc have good reason to oasarac that they were far moro wide¬ 
spread than in their present day mountain homes. Linguistic evidence goes to shew that in th«' 
Himalayas the Munda snrvivals ore most apparent. Dr. Sten Kouow believes that the Kola- 
rians at one time occupied the vast area of northern India ; that the existence of Korku tribe 
in the heart of India seems to point to the conclusion that people of a rimiUr descendency have 
occupied a large territory in central parts of the country and probably also in the Deccan.* The 
same authority holds that they tnfluencod the germs of art, religion and philosophy.^ Judging 
by their present day distribution it would appear that from Gajarat across Malwa along the 
Vindbyas were the Bhils. Further north in Malwn were the Saharias or Savors stretching from 
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the borders of the Jumiia-diamlvnl Bvetau flie ihiiid«i1u to the norlh-t-Mt of the prwent 

day Madraa IVeidrnrv. * The luoat wiitheni forms of Muudu sTxotb says 8>r C.eorpf I.rawn, 

• arc thoec cpoken Irv' Savaraa and the (Indabas of mirth east Mmlm*. The former has been 
identified with the Siwri of Pliny awl the fhihurae of IHolemv. A wihl triljc of the same name 

is mentioned in Banskrit literutlire even N) for bulk as in late YmHc times, aa inhabiting the 
Deccan, 80 that the name can boast great antiquity.’ ‘ 'ThuH t hi« branch covered a wide expniiw 
of tf'iriton' thougb now wpwrnt^Hi and roiifinr'l to lb<* of oastoni Shdwa or of Buiub'l- 

khand. Cunningham aaya " Indeed there ore gomi reasuuh to believe tliat the Savaras were 
formerly the duniinani branch of the great Kolarion family and that their i>ower lusted down to 
a comparatively late priod, when they were pushed bskIc by other Kolariun tribes in the north 
and east and bv the tiomls in south. Id the Buugor district J was informed that the Savams hail 
formerly fought with the Conds and that the latter had conquereil them by treacherously, 
tnubinii men dnmk.”* To the east of the Bavani bell were the Kol, Baiga and other allieif t ribe* 
in the Kuimur-Vindhyan hills, with a great e.xtcusion towards Cliota Nagpur and possibly even 
bevond. We have al«) some good eviiience to behove that some of the ofTshnota of (h<’s«' tribe* 
were in occupation of the northern Gangctic plum eillier iH'fore nr at the time of the Aryan 
invasion into India. They have now pasml into oldivion and jsismbly merged into the lower 
castes. The memory and tradition of at least three peoples are fireserveil. They are the Rhur, 
Cheru and Heori. The Censiw caste table doi’s not ahow them. It is lielieved tluit the lliiidiilHed 
tribal caste of Bharia retunied from Rewn and other B.iglielklu»ml 8tat« are deacrndeil from 
the ancient Bhars of whom Crooke says " The most pnilaible HU{i]Misition is that the Bhars were 
a Dravidiun race closely allieif to the Kola, Clierus and Biwis who at an early priod sui'cimilieil 
to the invading jViyaiia. This i* borne out by their physique ami np|M>aranco which closely 
resemble that of the undoubted noii-.4ryan alrorigines of the Vindhyan-Kainuir plnleau."* 
There is no doubt that the Bhars were once a widespread rs<»?. They were in north flewa lieforc 
the Fajpits displaced llieni and once a wide tract in norf lieni India from (lomkhpur to .Bangor 
WEB under their sway. They were very pwrrlul in Dudh and in iMirtiona of the (Saugetic doob.* 
Tliey have again a rlaim to antiquity as a IrilH; mentioned by Pliny in kia list of tlie Indian 
race* as the following quotation from llcCriudle's Ancient India aa described by Megasthenea 
and Arrian would show:— 

“ There is a very' large island in the Uanges which is inhabiteil by a single tril>e calh'ii 
ilodogaiingse. Bevond are situated the Itlodiilim, Moliiiila*, Uie ITbene with a handsome town 
of the same name ”, etc. The .Moduhic (sayaan explanatory foot-note) represent beyond doubt 
the Moutiba, a people mentioned in the AUarryn lirahtmna along with other non-Aryan Iriltea 
which occupied the comdty north of the Gauge* at the time when the Bruhmana, established 
their first settlements in the country. The Ulwrie must be ndeneil to the Bhars, a nnmeroua 
race spread over the central distrirta .of the ri^iun 8|»okeu of and exD-mling aa far aa to Assam. 
The name is pronounced differently' indifferent districts and varioualy written os Ikirsor Bhors, 
Bhowris, Barrilas and Bharhiyos, Barey'as, Baoiis, Bluirnis. etc. The race though formerly 
pwerfnl is now one of the lowest classes of this |)opulation." 

The Chorus were also a pwcrful race and were the masteis of the soil in the eastern Gangetic 
plain. Buchanan noticed a peculiar custom among them of appinting a Baja for e\'cry fivo 
or six InmUies who is creatitd in the Rajput fashion by the application of a mark or thika to tho 
forehead. From all mx'ounta these people ajipar to liavo advaneeil in their material culture 
more than their brethern who remained or preferreti to remain in ths inaccessible hills but they 
could not withstand the onslaught of the inx-oding Aryana or the later invailera speaking Aryan 
languagefi. Their languages were strangled, their ciiltnre destroyed and in course of time not 
without struggles and set-backs on either side, they iiiudly auccumlKv] and periahed. 

12. The Dnridians a branch of the MeditOTanean race. —Subsequent to the migration 
of the poto-Mcilitcrraneans. at a biter period, there was another racial drift. Due to 
climatic changes or to tlio pressure of ppulation, possibly from the area which Pcokc amt I<*leuro 
call the Fertile Crescent, a branch of the Mediterranean race—the Ifravida-speaking people, 
passed through Baluchistan and the Indus valley, down to Gujarat, the I>e<:can and the southern 
regions. Linguistic t'onsidcration idiows that Sanskrit iuis been much modified by a good many 
Dravidian features and it has been wcll-estabUshed now that the Brahmi script itself from 
which all the Indian scripts have been derived is to lie derive<f from the pictographic signs used 
by the people of the Indus valley civilization.^ If that is so, the Dravida-speakiug people must 
have settled in the Gangetic valley oJso. It is extremely doubtful if they ever occupied the 
Centra] Indian plateau. It is also not jiossihlc that the invading Aryana could haw driven 
them south. No such movement was possible through the Vindhyan burricTB. The movement 
of the Dravida-speakiug iKHiple to the south must liave l>e<!U along the west coast or even by 
sea. In the south their culture was influenced by the cultural tnigrations from Egypt and 
Mesiipotamia. It ia recoguiscil the Mcditcrniiieau race {Maacased a higher culture and its migra- 
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tion l«l tb « more pronounced udvuice in civiliuition and the DraTidiau civilization of the sonth 
ia believed to have drifted to farther Kaat. To the north-west, in the Indus valley, a distinct 
and elaborate culture was ilso thriving. WTiether this culture had a provincial form in tho 
Gangetie valley or in the borderland of our parts or even in the central regions, whether the 
Dravidian man was resjtonsible fur it and whether that culture materially affwted the aitorigiual 
popnlatiou of Central India are all ({uestioiis for which we have to wait for an answer till further 
light is thrown by investigations wliich are yet in progress. If the origin of the god now called 
Shiva or Mahadeva, conld be traced to the Indus valley civilization it is woKh noticing that the 
Bhils, Savaros and the Korkus — all trace their origin to JUahade\'a, though it is possible that 
the tradition may be a latcrly uc<|utred Hindu idea. 

13. The problem of the Gonds.- We may at this stage deal writh the problem of the 
Gonds and other allied trilNW who speak a Dra\'iduin buigimge. They have made a wedge in 
the different parts of our region. The fact that the Gond speaks a Dravidian language no more 
proves that he must In* a Draviiiiau (so called) by race than the Haiga who speaks a corrupt 
form of Bagheli is an Indo-Aryan. The Gonds and the Otaons have a tradition that they came 
from sonth and their immigration into the Central Provinces is held to have occurred inmoru 
recent historical times. The Gonds may be the pre-Dravidians of the south on whom the Drnvi- 
dians imposed their language and due to sonv; causes in the regions of north-east Madras, tlierc 
must have been a large scale diB|tlaciuueiit of the tribes into the interior of the central regions. 

14. Alpine nee.— Wo have to mention another racial drift though it does not appear 
to have reached these parts so far as we know. Along the west coast of India, there is a con* 
ceutration of what is known as the bracbycephalic Alpine typo. The same typo ia dominant 
in Bengal where ' the main concentration ia in the southern or deltaic region with gradual 
decrease towards tho nortli and the cost Tho older view which songht to explain this type 
as due to Scythian influence in the west coast and to Mongolian infiltration in Bengal has been 
aliandoncd in favour of tbe bcHcf that the liroud headed element is descended from on Alpine 
rare which inirudetl into India in the pre-liistoric times long before the Scythians inv^ed 
Gujarat and other parts of India. There is no reason to warrant so far that the broad headed 
rlemmt poshed its way across Central India. The path of tho intruder was effectively blocked 
by the forests and the mountains and by the presence of the various Munda tribes. It is more 
probable the Alpine element reached Bengal by some other land route. 
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£72 AITKKlilX II.—WCiKATlOK OF CAf-TKS AM» TlUlHIh IKTO CEKTRAl. 1N1>IA. 


III.—MiGBATIOX in UlffTORlCAL TtHKS. 

15 In the previciu section wc huve noUid the present day distribution of the primitivo 
tribes ilnd suEKested some possibdities of their migration. We can cartj- the migmtiou hurtory 
into tlie hisUirital times more satisfactorily if we can fix certain arbitiaiy pernKla in the luatoiy 
of Cintral India. They may be .set down as foUowa:— 

1. Prom the time of the Aryan invasion of India to the rise of Jluddhi.<m. 

2 . ilnurynn epo<li to tlie invasion of Uuns and other foreign honlea. 

.S. The rise and foil of Neo-llindiihan. 

4 , The Rule of Islam up to the ilowufall of the Moglud jiower. 

5. Recent times. 

iC. Period 1.—The lost of the pnvhistoric migrations was that of the Atynm who aiH-onling 
to the commonly accepted views entered India from the north-west, occupied the Ihinjab first 
and then in the (langetlc doab evolved the complex Indo-Aryan cnlture luid ch'ilizntioti. It is 
certain the Rigvedic Aryans dkl not migrate into Central India. The Central Itidian rivers 
and the Vindlivas are not mentioned in the early Vedic literature. The itlentifiealion of I lie 
JJliils with Nldlada is not quite eertain. In the later Vetlic period it appears that a trilxs called 
Chedi had occupied Uie present ilay Bundelkhand. l^ter on we find that the Rajputs who 
rose in the third fM-riod appear under the name of the Chedis and a large tract of the country 
l>ing in the Narbada valley was desiguatwl as the land of the Ciicdis. Mulwa was cejtainly 
coloniw'd by the Aryans from the iloab and in the early Buddhistic times the kingdom of Ujjara 
was one of the Ifi Aryan tribes ruling in different parts of northern India. With the rise of 
Buddhism rjjaiu was connected with Magmlha by way of Sanchi and Vidisha (modem Biaa- 
nngar) in eastern Malwa and Bharat now in Nngod State in the Baghelkhand Agency. Tlie 
colony of the Aryans was perhaps dotted over all these regions surrounded in the mkist of the 
non-Aryan population. From the list of Megasthenes wo read of another tribe of uncertain 
affiliation, called Chotnue who have been identified os residing in Cliarmamandala and are 
beUeved to be represented by the ChamaiB of Boudelkhund and the parts adjacent to the tiasin 
of the Ganges.’ By a process of enslavement or by degradation or of mix^ marriages or by 
other causes, tlic lowest elements in the cusie composition of the present day, were formed. At 
least the process of fommtion started in this early period and their ranks have been reinforced 
for ages till the caste system obtained a fbdty and rigidity. Of such castes, mention may lie 
made of, Basor. Balai, Cbamar, Kotwar, Arakh, Dhanbk, Dahait, etc. They have no tradition 
of migtstioD. Excepting the Basor anti the Chomor, the rest ore generally employed as village 
menials and watchmen from time immemorial. They ore the authorities on villo^ boundariiM 
and the Arihafottra which in main depicts the pre-Buddhistic India lays down that the interior 
of the kingdom should he watched by archers, hunters, chandnlas and wild trilies.* The pene¬ 
tration of the Aryans to the tlifferent parts of Central India seems to have IxHin achieved in the 
IHwt-Vedic and the early Buddhistic period. Thus the Son (Sanskrit Suvama or * gold ’; also 
called Hiranyavttta, possibly corrupt^ to Erranoboos of jVrrian), the Ken (Sanskrit Knmavati, 
thi' Kainns of Arrian), the Dliasan (Dasharana, possibly the Dasaron of Ptolemy), the Betwn 
(Sanskrit Vetravati) and tlio Chambol (Sanskrit Charmanvati) reoeiviHl their names m the Indo- 
Aiyau language and possess tlie earliest historical mentions. 

17. Period 2.—Perhaps in the iluuryan epoch arose the complexity if not the rigidity of 
the caste HV'stcm and the ussociutiun of caste with craft thus javing the way for the formation 
of tlie various oc* «pafional and functional castes. Castes were also forming due to the inter¬ 
action of the old four divisions. In the dark p«*riod l>et ween the collapee of the Muuiyan power 
and the rise of the Guptas, very little is known about the movement of people. It is tolerably 
certain tliat the eastern parts of Central India pa.s8cd under tribal rale with the weakening of 
the authority of the Aryan Rulere, Western Malwa was ruled by the Sakos or the Sc 3 rthi^. 
Political subjection by the Sakas or the Hiins nml not neccaiuuily always mean a migration 
and w'tth^ment of them in large numliera in tracts which according to history were rulisl by 
them. It is not quite safe to assume the Scythic or the Hun clement necessarily mixlified the 
composition of the population by the nature of the political rule. At the same time we liave 
to take note of the fact tlmt the Sakas ruled western Malwa from Cjjain and further north were 
the trilml republics of the Malavas and the Abliiras. It is supposed that the former liave given 
the name to Malwa though as a distinct people they have disappeared or merged with the general 
populatioiu The Abhiras from whom the modem Aliirs are said to have descended were a 
wid(.«prcad people and they have given the name of Ahirwara to the country between Gwalior 
and Jhansi. According to the Khandvh Dutnei Onvifeer*, the Abhiras were on the North- 
West Frontier liefore the flhristiau era. In the third century AJ), they were in lower Sindh 
and north Gujarat and next they appear to have passed down the Tapti valley into Khamlcsh. 
It is very probable these trilwa were the advance gimrd of tlje vast migrator)' hordes that poured 
into India in the first few centuries of the ChrLstian cm. After the fall of the Guptas, there 
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wa-i again an inroad of thr barltariana known to luatory os the white Iluna. Malwa was ^cti 
by their chief Mihiraknla, a Hun tyrant. Tlie rule of the Hum was terraiiiatod by a local riwng 
under a Raja of Central India. .After a brief spell of the vigorous rule of Harslia, there followed 
a very oouaiderablo adjustment in the Hindu society and a great stir in the migration history 
of these parts. Before we consider the nature of this stir, wc note two small points which are 
of some significance. Compare the empire of Asoka, of Samudragnpta and of Harshu on a 
map of India as given in say Vincent Smith'* early history of India. The f»tmtry to the west 
of Central India (the present day Bajputana) and to the east (the present day eastern Central 
Provinces districts) are procticaliy terra incognita in the time of the Mauryas, the (luptos and 
even of ilarsha. 'ITie western boundary of Central India has alwa}ni been the Chamb^ as it is 
even today. Secondly the western regions in Handia’s time began to bo peopled and already 
places like Bhilmal and others attract attention. 

18. Period 3'. —In the time of the Maurj’as and the Gnptas the seat of civilization was 
Miigitinin but with the downfall of their power, it shifted to the Df*ab. Kanauj took the place 
of I'ntaliputra as the radiating centre of ancient civilization. Tlic eastern parts of Central 
Imlia which now and then were brought under the sway of a powerful northern Ruler ag;iin 
came under the rule of the primitive tribes. In this period two other movements are seen at 
work. One is the growth of nco-Hinduiam which appealed to the [H^ople at large and which 
in courst? of its evolution absorlx-d a gtaxl deal of the non-Aiyau cult. It became broad-b;w*J 
aud not exclusive as the V'edic religion of the .Arj-uns. The second is the process of absorption 
into the fold of this neo-Hinduism of the foreign elements that were prceent in bidia at that 
time as well os the aboriginal eJemeut in the existing population. The elosidfication of society 
uo longer proceeded on racial lines but on occupations. The higher the caste the more nun»or- 
oiw and more honourable the occupation* open to it.” 

Tlieni ia a differ\>nce of opinion as to the rise of the various Rajput clans ami a certain 
amount of lii-tion still persists that the Rajputs are descended from the ancient Kshatriyas. It 
riHjuircs wme stretch of imagination and credulity to believe t hat the Rajputs of 3Ialwn arc 
.lewiulwl from the K^atrij’a kings of Avnnti of the early Buddhistic times, ignoi^ aB tire 
Kaleidoscopic changes of niorc than two millonia. The generally acwplcd historical view Ls 
that some of the renowned clans like the Parihars, Solankis, Chuuhiuu and the Paramaras liavo 
tt foreign origin, lu tire early history of India, three (Ichuite irmptions of the for»'ign barlairinns 
have now Ireen reettguised. They, in onler, are of the Sakos, the Yuechi or the Ku^ns oiul tire 
Him*. It is not known definitely how far the first two have coutribuL'd to the composition 
of tire Rajput elans but the lluus together with the alliisl swamu decidedly have. Tire aristo¬ 
cratic sections amongst the foreigners liecame the ruling daiw while the others in oinir.-e of tiiire 
iM-came the cultivating classes like the Jat or tire (lujar. The foreigners .•ntahliaheil their 
kingdom in the early medieval timia and one of them was at Bhilmal ami the ruling dynasty 
belongi'd to the Pratliihara (Parihar) clan of the Gurjnra tribe. Tire familiar leg«-nd of the 
Agiukiila Rajputs, the Pawar (Paramara). Parihar, Cituuhan and Solanki is p<‘rlii.p9 a convenient 
allegorj- to explain their purification and alaiarption into tire ITimlu fold. The countly to the 
wi^ and north of Chambal Isreame th- home of the early elan nettlenrents. Some of the other 
clans to the east of Chambal, like tlm Cliantlel, Bundela, Oahnrwar. etc., are supposed to have 
sprmig from the lliuduiBedalreriginal elements. Tlie fJahaiwurs ore associated with the Bhars 
and tire Bundela* and the northeni Rathors are aasociated with the Oaharwars. 

The rise of these cloua U a most important period in our discuwiou. They were a restless 
and a vigorous |>eoplc coostuntly seeking for new scttU'nrents. Thi'* movement has gone on 
for several centuries till the cstablUhment of British {tower in India. Tire quest for wttlemejita 
sot in train a w idespread migration of rlati* over a large part of upper India. Kunauj waa a 
great focus from which the migrations spread and from thesi! a dUperual of people took place 
to reinforce the distant colonies and settlements. It is even believed that the functional und 
occupational castes migrated from there to different parts of western and eastern India. 

The distribution of the important clans by locality is enumerated bi-low 

The Solankis were the rulers of Gujarat and Kathiawar and their capital was Anhilvad 
Patan. The Chauhans, a powerful clan occupied the whole country from Mount Aim to Hissar 
and from the .Aravallis to the northern tracts of Bundelkhand. The Kachliwahas held Gwalior 
and Narwar while the Tomais occupied Hissar and the conntry round about Delhi. 

Excepting the Kachhwahas, the above-mciitioneil clans were to the west of the Chambal. 
Of the clans settled in (Antral India, the most famous of them were the Paramaras of Malwa 
who appear to have migrated frt>m a vicinity near Mount .Abu. Further cast iu the Nurlunla 
voUov were the Kalchuris, who are also known os the Chedi or the Haihaya or Hnihaivurnii 
Rajputs. It is likely they wore descended from one. of the early Scythian or foreign tribca. 
Their first capital was Maheswar on the Narbada which is now in Indore State. Later on the 
Kak'huns oppear to have extended their power into the heart of what is now the Central Pro¬ 
vinces possibly being subjected to the pressure of the growbg powers of the Paramaras of .Malwa. 

' This ioction aod a iiortion of tb« next oii« are entirely fcaMHl on Vlntml Hmitb'* lfnrf||r kUtnrji of /< J-a { 1014), 
Cbai>iar XIV and on J. Kennedj''a brflliant eaiay ia Cbaptn VHI ol (be Impttial OasfUrtr ot /edtif. Vulame I(. 
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Tbo Chodi country wm divided into two kin«doim. Western Chedi or ^ 

near the modem Jnl.hulporc and Eastern Cht^i or Mahakosala with 'J'*’^ *^,*3";; 
In the recurrence of these classical names of the F.pic^no«l no o isorye ° itself 

rlcmento took upon them the old manth's and as the saymu that ‘‘T"’ 

several centuries later when the firmt Moghal was dead, we ^ the same 
every power that rose was appropriating to itself tho tattered and tom 

Such 1ms l)cen the strength and ritality of tnwlition and the strange influence of fiction on Indmu 
thought in its long evolution. . 

To the north of Narhada and up to the Jiimna. in the BundcTkhand area, were 
Before the Chondels, the Parihars, allied to the Ourjara-Prathihars of Rajputa^ were seUM 
and their capital was at Man-Sahaniya, now a small road side villa^ IS,™ 

of Nowgong and Chhatarimr. The Chandels who are helievo<l to have Hi^uu^ Bhars 
ovi rthrew the Parihars and sulweqiiently rose to creat fame and have left impenrimble moiiii- 
nients in the temples at Klmjuraho now in Chhatarpur State. To the north l.cyond 
Tmrticularlv towards the east of .\llahalm.l. the Bhars and other tnbes held the country and at 
B<*iiarea were the Oaharwars who ore also associated with the Bhars. The clan settlejiicnts 
were wider stiU hut the distribution is restricteil to tJie central repiona There WM ino-ssant 
straggle between these various elans which occupies a great portion of the history of tlus penml. 
Ttmaybe, as Vincent Smith holds, that there was a seculw giggle lietween the foreign 
Rajputa and the indigenous Rajputs, matever it may be. the Pommaras the Cliwlis and the 
Chandels disappannl after the straggle and tho Bundelas who are descended from the 
flaharwars did not rise into power tiD t^ 15th century. 

19 Period 4.—The incursion of the northern Imrbariana—this time profewing a militant 
religion-set in motion further migration m a belter skelter fashion. Delhi iuid lsmnan| fell 
to the invaders. Islam dealt a final blow to the warring Chaubans and the Chandels and the 
Rajput clans were ‘ scattered on the face of northern India . The Solanki power m Gujarat 
was shatterwl and Anhilva.! Patau destroywl. These again resultetl in a different distribution 

of the clans. • « • i. 

When Kanauj fell the Oaharwar dun migrated to the deserts of Marwar in Rajputana 
and in later history came to be known as tlio Rathors. In the Mohammadan rimes a branch 
of these Rathors rarved out principalities in western Malwa. The Kachhwahas driven away 
from north Gwalior later rose into power in Anil»er and they have left small colonic* m Central 
India. The Tomars built up their power in Gwalior when the Muhammailans were fighting 
amongst themselves. In Malwa the Paromaras sunk into insignificance when reduced by »he 
Solanki and Ohedi confedaraoy and after a rule by the Tomara and Cliauhan clans, Malwa pn.y»ed 
into the hands of tho Muslima. The Chedis disappear from their liabitat towards the end of 
the twelfth century. They wen; supplanted by the Baphels. On tho question of the migration 
of BagheU the lUwa St^ik Ometteer which tries to give an account of their hL^^ a^rdmg 
to tbo Baghel tradition, U somewhat confnsing* The Baghel clan la a branch of TOlankis 
and it app'ars that they migrated from Gujarat and founded the State of Rowa, Tho Solniikia 
were in touch with the Chedis through Malwa, It is more probable they migrated from 
Gujarat through the Natlwla valley and first occupied southern Rewa tlmii they came from 
northern India and conquered th*; Rewa territories. According to the Baghel account the 
Baghel chief Knrnndev married a daughter of the TIailia>-a chief of Ratanpur awl the fort of 
Bandogarh was given in dowry to the Baghel chief. The proliabilities ore the Baghels 
supplanted the Hailiavas. first extended their rale to the wild country below the Kalmur and 
later on to the plains to the north of the Kaimur range. Tlie Knlchuris are now found in small 
numbers in few of tho Rewa villages and their cranial measurements have been tokm by Dr. 
Guha of the Zoological Survey of ludla. Small colonics of CliniiLaiis were planted in central 
and northern Malwa while the eastern parte of Central India receivenl a contingent of Chauhans 
and other clans from the tracts round about Kanauj. 

Driven everywhere from the fertile plains by the victorious onslaught of the forces of Islam, 
the Rajput clans had perforce to seek shelter in inhospitable awl inacceMihle places and this 
loil to their closer contact with the primitive tribes m the Vindhyas. It is often thoi^ht tliat 
the Aryans were responsible for the subjugation and degradation nf tin* pre-.\ryaii iwligene. 
That wa.s perhaps true in the plains hut in the leas inae<x»sihle jiorls the latter maiiitaini*<l a 
good deal of independence and as we have seen previously they agaui and again e.xtended their 
ruin and power over those portions from which they were disiMwscased. Further it b doubtful 
if the .\ryan <H)uqueror ever waged incessant struggle against them. Tlie conqueror was soon 
absorbed and a mixed culture arose with the Aryan cliaracteristics predominating. We ahonid 
rather look to the period of Rajput settlement for the diaintegrarion of tribal areas, for the 
disappearance of certain aboriginal triliea and for the formation of the Tlinduised altoriginal 
cistea, Tliis was almost inevitable for the Rajpute could no longer mamlain an indepcn»leut 
existence in the fertile plains and they liad to carve out principalities in the desert, mountain 
and /on*at regiona. In the Vindhyas Rajput colonies were plant«l after dbipoBseaaiiig the Bhils 
from tlx-ir po^esrions. The Bunilelas rose into power by displacing the Kliaiigars and further 
east the Bhara, Clierus, Khairwars and others were annihilated after an incessant at.niggte. 
ugaiiut the Rajpute. 
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It would appear that the migraiioii of many of the principal castes took place m the Miihnni- 
nvatlnn period. Malrulin wrote: * *' Tl»*sc pmvincea were amongst llu> most early gubjectetl 
to 3Iulianinuidnn power; and it would apfs-ar from their present population, that a great pro¬ 
portion of Hindus of all triliea anil classes, follownl the isomjuerors from Hindustan. Subsequent 
invasions from (lujomt poured another tide over their plains and almost all trace of their original 
inhabitants is loat,'*' 

20. Period 5.— In recent times the Malirutta invasion of Malwa ia the only outstanding 
event in the migration history of these parts. It i* tecordisl that the Andhraa—a southern 
)>eopIe ]N>DPtmted into Halwa after the fall of the Muiiiyan [lower. Kxcept for this i.soUted 
incurHiun, no movement has taken place from the south of the Vindhyna. The political migra¬ 
tion of the Marathas w therefon' imiipie in the tnulitional history of Central India. They were 
tile Inst to add one more strand to the divervifieil composition of the Central Indian population, 


r\’. —Rack composition. 

21. Racial types ol the popolatioa.—.A few words may be added, not no much by way 
of elucidation ns of drawing attention to the snares involveil. with regard to the question of the 
race compusitiutL Into whnt phjaieal types should the population be distributed—Pre- 
Draviilian, Munda, Indo-Aryau or Aryo-Draviila f Before we pin our faith to any of these 
labels, it is Itest to reincmlier the freqnent niigratiuns and the consequent changes in the popula¬ 
tion tliat have ceaselessly gone on for ages. While culture, custom anil social organisation 
have lieen evolving the racial stocks who Imvc lieen homling them over from generation to 
generation need not necessarily ha\*e remaineil constant in tj'pe. Waves of foreign elements 
have been absorbed in the earlier da3ni and they have modified the compoeitiuu of the popula¬ 
tion. No one would therefore In' disposed to disagree with the excellent dictum of Boas “ that 
a people may nmiain constant in type and language and change in cultnre ; that it may remain 
constant in type but change in language ; or that H may remain constant in language and change 
in tyjie and culture **.* The presence of an .Arv'an strain in the population of Central India may 
be admitted but it is not pn^lominant os a tj'pe. It has been overwhelmed by the non-Arv*an 
elements everywhere hut the culture and the bngiuiges are thoroughly Aryan in derivation 
and they have completely submerged and overlaid the pre-Aryan elementa. In many cases 
when we use the label .Arjan ot the present time, we ore really connoting the sjieokera of the 
Aryan tongues and tlie |iuase!«ioni of the .Aryan cultnre rather than the physical ty^ of the 
Rigvodic Aryans. ** The in.'itiDg gift Iioqueathed by the Aryans”, aajni Mr. Gordon Childe, “ to 
the rouquenil people was neither a higher material culture nor a superior physique but that 
which we mention/^ in the first chapter—a more excellent language and the mentality it 
generated. The phj’sical qualities of that stock did enable them by the bare fact of superior 
strength to conquer even more ailvancetl peoples and so to impose their language on areas from 
which their bodily ty|ie has almost completely vanished. This ia the truth underlying the 
panegyrics of the Germanists: the Nordics’ superiority in pfavTiique fitted them to be the 
vehicles of a superior longonge.”* The truth of this sober but accurate estimate is apparent 
when we consider the origin and spread of llie present day population in Central India. 

Tlieae desultory notes which 1 have set out are merely a foot-note to the study of vast and 
interesting problems concerning the people of Central India. Such a study is beyond the 
scope of a C4‘nBUB Report anil it is moreover the work for a trained expert. My object ia mainly 
confined to draw attention to few points. One great need ia the study of human geo^phy 
and the control exercised on man and his movements by aucli geographical factors as climate, 
relief of land, and the distribution of flora and fauna. Secondly, wherever necessary we should 
cessi? to lie bound by the present day arbitrarily constituted political boundaries. Soch areas 
like t’entral India aiv mere geographical expteasious without any precise meaning and they 
are heU’rogen"oua. Thirdly, to sjieak of Rajput or Brahman or any other caste without reference 
to locality in Central India ia misleading and is specially to be Lome in mind when securing 
authro{x>metric data. Nothing is so fatal to the accuracy of the statistics of the phj'sical types 
of the living population as an ignorance of the tradition, history and the regional distribution 
of the types chosen. Lastly, there are innumerable questions which one may be tempted to 
ask. What for example is the ofiiliation of the lower castes to the existing hill populatiou. What 
causes a great variation in the different- sections of the population though groups of them possess 
the same culture-forms such ns traditions, customs ami lieliefs. How far cultural and regional 
variations stand in the way of the fusion of similarly scattered groups. MTiot are the racial 
tjTieB, os distinct from the ethnic labels in current use, in the population aud how far are they 
as an individual and separate factor responsible in influencing the capacity to develop or to 
retonl the culture and civilixatioii of the different peoples. In relation to all such and other 
enquiries the (.Viums statistics attain considerable value. 


> Mtmoir, ii. 3 . 

* Qitoted in the axtjefe on Ar^niin In Ibn KmcfrhjaJim Britannita, I4tb edition. 

■Gordon Cliildc. Tht .4r^>r I9W. Sll-212. 
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V. — Sojue MIORATIOK DATA, 

22. B«*foro Wttiijg cut the data for wme eastee and rorrelating th* m with the CennJ* figu^ 
Bf, rrunrcls their present day distribution, the more important rostes may la- arranpwl a» m tlir 
table lielow. The list is incomplete ns there an* some castes about which our mlormatiou is 
indefinite or lackinp. The primitive tribes are excluded from the list. 


Ontm for «bh h aome tradition of 
miarali<« exhta. 

i 


Outea known to bat a no Iradi- 
IJoii for mi;ntiun. 


Mixed Rajpol raatea. 


3 


I. Ahir. 

3. Baala. 

3. Bralimaa. 

4. Dhansar. 
A (ladaria. 

A Oa]ar. 

7, Jal, 

A Karhhi. 
tl. Karaatha. 
lA Khati. 

11. Knnhi 

12. KormL 
lA Lodbi. 

14. Maratha. 
lA Rajput. 


. I. BalaL 
A Kaaor. 

3. Cbanar. 
A Phanuk. 

6. Pbanpar, 
A Pshalt. 

7. Kotarar. 
A Arakh. 


I. Dogrt 

A Panjara. 

3. Bedia. 

4. Ikinci. 
it. Phaaad. 

A Deawali Mina. 
7iKir. 

A Kkrar. 

!•. Moshbi. 
to. Iliaran. 

II. Shwi. 
lA SoraiUa. 


2«3. Brahman.- It is a very interesting fact that the Brahmans in (.Vntml India are all 

migrants, thougli they luive now become localised in tlie different parte of the Agency and form 
separate rndogamoiis groups. The main classes are Malwi, Nemori, Uundelkhandi, Marwari. 
Dakshnni and Mewnri. The lust tliree arc migrants as theii ruunes themselves would suggest. 
With the exception of thcDakshani Brahiiiana who tame with the Manithos in the 18th century, 
the Brahmans of hlalwa, Biindrfkliand and Baghelklmiuf are early settlers but none cun go 
very far back. Tliere ia sufficient reason to hold that Malwa nvervcil the Brahninii immigrant 
|'o]nilatii>n earlier than the eastern parts which were under the rule of llie primitive Irifsa for 
few centuries after the dispenai of the Rajputs from nortJieni luiliu. The immigrants to Malwa 
have mostly come from (Injamt and Rajpiitaua while tlie eastern {arts liave rewived llio 
Broliman population wlioffy from Uie Gangetic d<»ih. 

The details for tJic imniigraiiun of the Biuhmaits to 3lulwa anr set out in the caste cliapter 
of tfie lOOl Report of this Agency. For the sake of convi'nienre they are Minimarised hero 
briefly. Malwi Andiimliar (Fanch Dravid), t'hawiee (Faiirh Dnivid) of wliom ten families 
HTe said to have come into Malwa, Janihu (Fanch ftravUI), Audiinilwr FotuclHir (Fanch Dravid) 
and Audumbar Rodwal (Fanch Dravid) all ibehe have come fiom Giijaiut. The 3lalwi Aiidich 
(Fanch Gaur) lame from north of Indm originally, the parent stock lK*ing found near DelhL 
Moolraj, Raja of Gnjnrat. settled some of three Brahmans in his country and the 31alwi si'ction 
is sprung from the Gujarat section which ia known as Sahosta as l,tMMl familiea were brought 
into Gujarat. 

The Gnjar Gaur Malvi Brahmans (Fanch Gaur) originally came from northern iutlia Init 
tin; Malvi group appears to luivc come from Giijarot. The Tiwari, Slewari and Mewari Bliri- 
gaud (Fanch Gaur) liave come from Mewar. The Naromdeo Brahnuiiis un Ua* banks of the 
Narbada appear to be a purely local group. 

Of the eastern Brahmans, the tienadhyas (Fanch Gaur) came originally from the rountiy 
round about Muttra. The Bhagors derive their name from the place of residence. The 
origituU home of the Jijbotiae of BnndeLkhand is the rountrv' In'tween the Ganges and the 
Jumna. They were introduced into Central India by Jujhar Singh, Raja of Orchhn, who gave 
them grants of land. The Sarwarias an* mainly found in Baghelkhand and have como from 
Gorakhpur and other eastern districts of the I’nitcd Provinces. 

Migration from Gujarat side and the west of Central India is due to famine or religinos 
perw'cutioA Several castes in Central India give out also that they came to Malwa, which 
has been a proverbially favoured region due to famine elsewhere. 


The following table shows the distribution of the main Brshmau sul>-cbissea according 
to the three territorial divisions :— 
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34. Banift.—So far known tkoit are very io\f local grou|Hi of the Banuia in Malwa. TrarU- 
tion has it that there were very wrraltby mercantile claBaea in the ^yt of the Paramarna but 
there ia no authentic information. In Malwo, they are all rettleni in recent times either from 
Gujarat or from Rajputana. Ujjain perhaps had the oldeat colony; their wttlemont in Indore 
is not more than a century or a century atnl a half old. Tlie larger influx of the Banias from 
Rajput ana dates from the time of the Maratha rule. Tlie former opium trade in Malwn 
attracted a coosidejablc colony of mercantile classed. Tlie .Aparwals ore from Delhi and HisdM 
aide. The f)siral, Porwal and Mahesri Bnnias have come from Rajputana. In the east the roam 
divisions are Gahoi, Golapumb, KaHauudhan and Kesarwoni. The original head-quarter of 
Gohoi Banins is said to be Kharagpur in Bundelkhand. Some of these classes arc local groups 
while others like Kesarwani may have come from the t'ans-Jumna tracts. The distribution 
of the Bania sub-cairtts is given below 


ItiuiSa lab-cMte*. 
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35 
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21 
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9^*08 
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26,205 

23,192 

1378 

23.205 

I6/.4H 

0,888 

4,340 

3340 

606 


Ka^ibel- 

KImikL 


4.i40 

542 

8*037 

13,792 

30 

(W7 

1.040 


"o. Kajpui.— me aisTnouiion oi luc —-- j ^ 

Los alnady been set forth in a previous section. Tlie Buudcla Rajputs have no tradition for 

migration. 

26. Certain T» Mi«n castes. Ahir.—As already mentioned the wonl Ahir b derived from 
Alildra^ a tribe of great aiitkiuity. Tlic Abhires were onre a widesiiread people in northern 

and Central India and ali> in the Deccan. They 
had piThajM also u southern exteiiMon for areonl- 
ing to the VmtJltrtigr' of Anriri’l Itidiu 

‘ a race of umM’rtoin affinity wa-s the .Avar, who 
in many respects ri’sembled the Abhirna of 
Northern India and seem to have brought into 
the south the worship of the herdsman g«I 
Krishna The tract to the cast of llalwa and 

west of the Botwa river including Jhamd. Sironj, 
etc., is still known as Ahirwara. Tlie Ahir popula¬ 
tion ia found in these parts and lias spread further 
east but not towards the central Malwa plateau. The lini* runs from Bhopal to Orohlia, 
Bijawor. Chhatarpur, Paiina, Muihar, and Rewa. The marginal table gives fignrwi for the 
northern Gwalior districta which liave retumfsl the bulk of tlie Ahits from that Slate. lu 
Indore l.'I.Sdr* Ahirs out of the total strength of 23,8:«» have been retumwl from the N'imar 
distrust to which place the Ahir element has spread from the Khnnilcsh side. 

27. Gnjar. — Historically a well-known people and it is not nect^saary to mention their 
origin here. The Giijars have spreail into Central Imlia fn»m the wwt of ChambaL They 
are found in Malwa ami northern Gwalior. In Malwa they are less in evidence in the westem 
and south-western Malwa. In the east they have not spre-ad at all In the Central Provinces 
they are found in the Hoahangabiwl and Nirnar districts, and are supposed to have migrated 
in the I6tli century from Gwalior. Tlieir distribution in Gwalior and Indore is given below 
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Considering the fact that they have not colonised central Malwa but the Narbada valley shows 
they have migrated in earlier limes to the more unopened parts below the A imlhyas and have 
spread on either side of the Narbaila. 

28. Gadaria,—They are spread everywhere though they arc conci utrateil in Buudel- 
khand. In northern Malwa they say they have come from the East. Nothing is know n about 


their movements. 


26. Jat.—This caste appears to have migrated originally from the west of Chambal.^ the 
countrv round about Bharatpur. It entered Uoshangabad district of the Central Provinces 
iu the ”l8th rentur\-, migrating from Bharatpur and halting in Marwar on the way. The Jata 
b northern Malw a'have also a tradition that they migrated there from Bharatpur due to fambe. 
This appears to be borne out by their present day dlstributiou. In north Gwalior tJicy ore 
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fotuid in wmitll numbers. But in the Maiwa portion of Gwalior more than half are found in 
l^jjain and Maodasor distneta. They are chiefly found in central Mnlira in thia Agency. They 
appear to have reached the Narbada valley through tlio Nemawar diatri^ of Iiulore and Bho|)al. 

S(*. Kacbhi—The Kachhia are mainly to lie seen in the eoat ami in Bhopal. They aie 
concentrated in north Gwalior and have not spread to Maiwa. The Bimdelkhond Ki^hhis 
have n tradition that they migrated east from Karwnr after the fall of tlie Kachhwaha Kajputa. 

SI. Ktigti- —Thia caate ia diaiributed in the Bhopal Agency, Indme and the Bewaa Btatea. 
They have a traditioo that they were brought into Ceutral India by the Mualim Kuleis. They 
are concentrated in central Maiwa. The bulk of the Indore Khatia are settled in the Indore 
diatrict. They have not spread to any other part of Central India. 

32. KonbL- The Kunbia have migrated from Gujarat. Tlicy are to be fonnd in the hlalwa 
and Southern States. They appear to have migrated to Maiwa and thence to Khandi-ab which 
part they abo coloniaed tlliou^ the Tapti valh-y. According to the chrouk-lea of the Bewa 
Kunbia they arrived about the 11th centurj' in a large body in whoee vaugna^ alone were 
2,tMH» carta. It aeema not unlikely that thia account ia correct and that the Kunbia were forced 
to leave Gujarat by the encroachment of Kajput tribes.* 



8S. Mixed Castes.—Tlie aettkmrnt of the Rajputa in Rajputona and Maiwa baa given! 
rise to m^y mixed caatea in the mwlieval and Inter periwla. Such are the Cliaran. Dhak-ad,* 
Uangi, Kirar, Sondhia, Banjara, etc. Some have arisen locally and others have migrated from 
Rajputana and are now eetlkd in Centra] India. The Bbakad and Dangi caatea are mainly 
fonnd in northern Maiwa and they have migrated from Rajputana. Tlie D^i is mainly found 


' Kkmvittlt I}Utriei OmtOttr (1S80). |ac<i 3V. 
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in the Seugor district of the Centnl Piovinees and the bulk of the Gwalior Dangis are returned 
from north Gwalior. Acfwnling to the Central Ptannety Castet and Tribe, the riangis migrated 
there in the 11th century. Their distribution shows they have migrated through northem 
Malwa and BhopaL The Kirars are exclusively found in Bhopal and in the Central Provinces 
it is recoitlwl they left Gwalior aliout 1468 A.D. uniler ^o of their leaders and settled in lloflluin- 
gabad district. In IMl the Kitara in Gwalior numbered 76,897, the bulk of whom were enu¬ 
merated in the northem distnets of that State and very few in the Malwa districts. Their disln- 
bution seems to corrolionite thui tradition. 

34. Loda.—In north Malwa they claim to~have come from Lohargarh in Rajputana. .\ftcr 
the fall of Prithvi Raj they went to liohargarh and then migrated to Malwa. In the BetuI 
and lloshangaliad districts of the Central Pmvinoea tliey are considered to have immigrated 
there from Central India in the fifteenth century. In Central India they are now exclusively 
found in the Bhopal Agency. The Lodhis, a much more numerous group, are largely found in 
the east to which place they have spread from the Gangetic plains. 

35. ifa yaetHa —Wo have the authority of Malcolm that the Kayasthas were brought 
into Malwa by'the Muslim conquerors. Some of the families trace their settlement from the 
earliest Mualim conquest-; many ore of more recent date. 


The foUowing table shows the territorial distribution of certain main castes:— 
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APPENDIX III. 


The Depressed Classes. 

J. The term depressed olnsiwg- —Of all the terms that liave acquired prominence or 
notoriety (na the case may bo) in recent times none is ho depresaing to deol witli from the point 
of view of Census statistics as the term ‘ depressed ’ classes. Ask any two people what they 
understand by it. They will without fail give you widely different but sufficiently confusing 
answers. That is becanse nobody yet knows whom to call or stigmatise as depiesstsl and much 
also depen«ls on the purpose for which a person should be considerwi as depressed. The term 
lias nowhere been satisfactorily and accurately defined. It is sometimes aasociatMl with such 
s^monyms us the suppiessotj or submerged classes which are meant to invoke j*our sympiilhy 
rather tlian convey any precise meaning. In Central India nnboily st'cms to worry ov<t tho 
question as to who is dejiressed and who is nut. As the Census ^iiterinteudeni is liuund to 
present the statistics for them he morn tluui anybody else is worrie«l alaiut his submergeil tenth. 
In this voiceless mgiun, be too cannot maiutaiu his silence. He is therefore comptrlled to listen 
to the din and clamour of the external voices and try' to see wlwt they mean. 

It appears that tiic problem of the depressed classes has a {mlitkal as well us a social side. 
The former for obvious reasons is out of court so far as Central India is coneenn'd an<l so is 
that much of the social aspect as trenches upon the political or administrative side. In this 
Agency there is yet no moviunent for the classification of the depressed classes or for ‘ raisiriu 
them. The [loljtico-social aspects of the movement have not reared their heads anywhere 
and it would l>c outside my province to take cognisance of forces tlwt arc working cisi'where. 
As I had to make a list of the depressed classes to obtain the necessary statistic for I'rovinehil 
table II and the social nuip, I propose to state briefly who constitute the so-called depressed 
classes and on what ctmstderatiuna. 

2. How recognised.—^Tlie depressed classes are first arrived at by a process of cxcIuhIou 
and then distinguished l>y certain iinaatisfactoTy tests. Uterocy forms no crit«Tion for wo 
will have to classify almost the cnlirc |iopulation ns depressetl. Tlie primitive trilK's are 
excluded larause they have a distinct culture and social urganisation of their own. Then them 
ore eertuin wandering castes such as Nat, I’anlhi, Ilahelia, etc., with no fixed alnxlc and no 
definite placo in the social hierarchy but caught in the eddying currents «>f IliiHliiism. There 
are again the criminal tril>rs like Sansi, Kanjnr, hloghia and others. All ihest* are r.\cluded 
from tho category of the ileprcased classes which is restricted to cover only those castes wlucb 
are cotiHidered as untouchable, i.e., whose contact with the higher castes causes pollution and 
who arc denknl access to places of worship and to the use of public wells. 

3. Distinguishing characteristics.—Uutouclmbility is the overwhelming charoctertttkr 
of the deptessed classes and to this should l)c added isolation uiui servility arising out of degra¬ 
dation.* The rigour of these cluirocteristics varies in dillcreut parts of Indio. In the south 
where the caste system was (^fte«l at a later date untouclmbility is carried a step further and 
there we find nnappronchability. In the D<*ccan or ISujurnt also the problem appears to exist. 
A Mahar or a Uher in former times bad to hang an earthen pot round his ni-ck to hold his spil l k', 
was made to tlrag thorns to wipe ont his footsteps, and when a Brahman came near was compelled 
to lie far away on his face, lest his shadow fall on him and pollute him.* 

Now, in Central India there arc no castes whose presence by proximity wimld cause pollu¬ 
tion, whose very approach wonid make the Brahman or any bi{^ caste man fly, and who are 
considered so degraded as to be condemned to a life of Bcrrility and put out of the pale of 
society. No'restriction is imposed upon them in frequenting the public thoroughlarrs or in 
acquiring land for cultivation. But uiitouchability in some form docs exist in few of tho 
lowest castes and before wc deal with the degree and nature of their nntourhability it may 
be interesting to notice the probable origin of the impure castes in those parts. 

4. Probable origin oI the impure castes.—One theory of their origin is racial. Tlie 
Aryan conquerors subjugated the indigene, made them their serfs and condemned them to the 
lowest of occupations. It is probable the Aiyans subdned the aboriginal tribes of tlie plains 
irw iMMc and tamed them into helots wherever they could not exterminate them. That was 
possible in the regions where they setllerl down but where, they ruled in amall colonies aa it 
appears to be tlie case in Central India* it is not possible they could have reduced the whole 
population to one of servitude. With the evolution of caste system, certain occupations came 
to be associated with the degraded classes and persons who had fallen out of caste were ab.o 

* Htfort nj At Drfntard thutf* a"i/■fcjrVfiirel rrrfcf* CoPuniKM, Boulay PmliVjQcy, IB30. 

* TrArt oimI Cutfet o/ Bomimjf, Art. Mabar. 

* 8e« aUo TVAa aatf CatM oj lAc Ctatral /VoWnrra, VuL 1, (lara. 4U. 
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cuiklcinncd to these low occupatioiu. Thus racial conqui'st, (ruitn of mixed ini(«'riage» in early 
timoH and occupation — all these tluree should he held as having contributed in turn to the forma- . 
tion of the impure castes. 

The word Chardtila to denote an outcastc person has become an approbious term of abuse. 
But some of the despised tribes of the early da^’s like Chai dala, Pukium who hunted animals 
tlmt live in holes and .V uhada —a fisherman all had a considerably resp«Ttable pedigree aoconl- 
ing to Maiiu. Some of them are cited below for purposes of illustration':— 
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In this pedigree of Manu the interesting thing to notice ia that he gives a high proportion of 
Btahmanlcal strain even to the despised classes though he condemns the progeny of these mixed 
marriages to the degraded occupations. Even a law^ver can be irratio^ and for obGcore 
reason Manu held the carpenter the most degraded of mortals and gave him the pedigree of a 
Sudra father and a Vaisya mother. The racial factor in the origin of impure caste is not without 
interest. ** If the worirere in leather of the present day are lineal descedants of the workers 
in leather of Mann’s time, the Chamara may fairly consider tliemselves of no mean degree and 
nmy hold up their beads boldly in the presence of the superior castes.”* Two other pomts 
require notice b connection with the above table. Certain castes are condeinn«>d to live outsule 
the viUage or town and the attitude of contempt towards the degraded ia clearly shown by 
approbious epithets. It is likely with the development of caste endogamy, tin? earlier rari^ 
distbetions were ohliterated for in the frame work of the caste system every one could be 
assigned a place. The impurity of castes came to depend more and more upon certain occupa¬ 
tions which were despiswl. In Buddhistic times llie bo^et maker, the weaver, the chariot mukex 
anil so on were heUl b leas esteem or despiscil according to the degree of revulsbn towards any 
particular railing. Perhaps a greater Udcrance was shown towards the despised cla.<ises and no 
liar sinister was attached to them in those parts where Brahmanism was not all powerful. Tlie 
same cannot be said when Brahmanism obtabed ascendency at a later period for we read from 
tlic accomit of the Chinese ttaveUer Fa-bun who visited India m tlio time of the Uuptas tliat 
the Chandolos or outcaste tribes who dwelt apart like lepers were required when entering a 
city or bazaar to strike a piece of wood as a warning of their approach so that people may not 
he polluted by contact with them.* At some time b the evolution of caste arose that theorv' 
of defilement whii'b resulU b a person of upper caste being defiled by the shallow or the touch 
of an bdividual of the low caste. The question of untouchability thereupon lie^us to uasume 
importance according to the toleration accorded to or extnsme view taken of the degree of 
ceremonial or personal purity. 

5. UnUmchability m Cadral India.—I have elsewhere shown in this Report that the 
Brahmanicol hold on the society b these parts is not strong, and that a considerable number 
of the social groups are inunignnts in more recent times. Though lliuduism has exalted 
ceremonial purity and has laiil mterdiction against uncleanly habits and persuasiona the above- 
mentioned factors have in practice leduc^ the problem of impurity to a mild form and 
untourlmliiiity consequently arises b these parts primarily due to certob occupations which 
are heJil os unclean by other castes and to unch^an liabils chiefiy in the mutter of diet. In its 


1 Qttoted in Hberrina's IHmAu trVbn oW etute*, 
' IM, Art. Obiinnr. 

* VioenU Smith. JEnrfjr hUtarg e/ ItiJIm, Hff, 
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operatiou it is limited to the duunor who is • t«n»ef. the Basor who is s worker, the 

Balai who is s village watchman, and the Bhangi who ia a scavenger. It is the professjon 
followed, more than any other consideration that ia held in disn'-spect. t-tften when I have 
enijuired from the villagers sumetimes in remote ports, as to why they would not allow a Btilai 
or a Chamar to come near the temple, or why they arc not allowed to draw water from the 
village well, the invariable answer was tlieir nncleanly profession. In a small village at the 
foot of the Vimlhyas, on enquiry I found that the Military Bhil who luul settled in the village 
had recourse to tins village well wliich was the only supply of water for the inhabitants 
When taxed as to why they would not allow the Chatiuir to draw water while the Bhil 
cnjoyeil the pjrivilege, the reply was the Chamar followed an unclean profession and led an 
unclean life. 

6. Other tests besides ontoncbAbility. — Untouchahility by itaelf is not a safe test to 
differentiate the depreseetl castes from the other castes. The question of touch ia largely relative. 
An orthodox Brahman would Imthe even if he were to touch a touchable pensoii. Again 
untouchabilily being an irratioiul feeling with no logical Iwsis, in different localities pi-ople 
have different notions. A BeWar in one locality is ronaidcrjil as untouchable because ho keeps 
donkey’s to transport things. A Dhobi is considerwl to Ik? on untouchable in other places 
because be washes unclean clothes. The Mochi or the Jiiigar is not usually considered to be 
an nntourhable and so on. The preliminary lists of depres^ classes furnished by the States 
were so confusing that it was ilifficult to see light through them. The State {leople were not to 
blame liccause I was ttying to see a problem which to them does not exist. 

7. Final eJamfloation of depressed castes.—So far as it has tM?eii possible to ascertain, 
pollution by touch is ()uite mild in fomi though here and there the feeling regarding it may rise 
to some intensity. I'ntouchability by itself tieing no satisfactoiy' t«?st, it hod to bo coupled 
with certain social disabilities such as non-access to Hindu places of worship and to the use 
of village wells from which the higher castes draw water. These social disabilities were found 
to bo strong in their operation. The Chamar or the Balai is never pennittod to draw water 
from the common well. They have separate wells if they coulil manage to have one. They 
arc also not permitted to enter a place of worship. It was therefore divideil to draw a line and 
include tbe Chamar, Balai, Bosor and Bhangi among the depressed caates a.s indigenous to the 
Agency. The Jhamials of Malws and the Dharkars of Bowa allied to the Bason were also 
admitted into the category. Tlie rest Moghwol, Mang, Mahar, Dher. Dom, Dumar atui Bhambi 
ore not indigenous to the Agency. They arc recognised os depressed castes elsewhere and are 
found in small numbers in this Agency and tboy are considered as impure locaDy as welL Thus 
these thirteen castes have been listed os depressed. 

8. Value oI the list adopted.-I cannot pretend that this list is in any wty complete. 
A list of the depressed classes for the Agency is at present of no conceivable use unless it ho 
that it is necessary to arrive at the all Indu total for the depressed class population. The 
value of a list of tbis kind depends much upon the particular administrative or social needs of 
the locality. 8o long as they have not arisen, it is at present only of an academic mtenst. 
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